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Preface. 


 Courteous Reader, 


L, Shall not trouble 
» my ſelf with the 
\orgnts and al- 
* moſt eſſential Con- 
comitant of writ- 
g ing, by courting 
you into good Hu- 
tnour — wk a Wl Epiſtle ; on- 
ly inform you, that having ſometimes 
very nn delighted in Planting,and 


forthe improvment of my knowledge 


therein, Read over moſt Books, as 


well Antieat 25 Modern thet treat- 
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ed thereof; I found in many 
of them very wild: Notions and idle 
Chimera's, yet the late Authors, ( as 
Mr Eveliz, Auſten, Ray , Cotton , 
Meagar , Worlidge, with many 0- 
thers , and above all, the ingenious 
Mr Langford) Treat very excel- 
lently of moſt parts thereof, yet no 
one to .touch m"_ poifit, but in 
many things very defeCtive: where- 
fore I thought ſome idle hours not 
ill ſpent, 1t out of them all, accord- 
ing to the beſt of my judgment, I 
cull'd ſuch Rules and Obſervations, 
as with the addition of my one Ex- 
perience , a more compendious and 
compleat Work thereof might be 
Compiled, which would ſave the | 
Planter much Expence and Trou- 
ble in buying, and reading ſo ma- 
ny as have thereon writ ; the nu- 
merouſnefs of Authors rather con- 
{ſuming , than advancing any Stock 
of knowlidge , by Icading their Rea- 
ders into ſo many Various and un- 
couth Paths, as at length to loſe him- 
felf in a Meander of confuſion and 
contrarieties ; for that, and no 0- 

ther 
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ther end therefore is this Colle&tion 
made ; and herein I have imitated 
the Painter, that deſigning the Pi&- 
ure of Yexus, ſummon - together 
all the fair Ladies - of- the : Town , 
and from one he Selected an Eye, 
another a Noſe, and from a third a 
Lip, &c. ſo that whatſoever he 
found commendable in any one , he 
reduced the ſame into his Draught, 
and thereby made a perfe& P:Qure - 
of a moſt exquiſite Beauty : In like 
manner have choſen out ( but whe- 
ther with the ſame ſucceſs lies in the 
determination* of ' the *Judicious ) 


whatſoever TI found either uſeful , 


neceſſary , or conducible to this Art, 
for the Planter to know, and rlierc- 
by ſeparated the beſt Metal from 
all droſs, and impurities, and out 
of every one extracted the Quinteſf- 
ſence, by reducing the ſame into 
the method you here ſee; which 
to thoſe whole Genius leads them to 
rhe Propagation, ordering, and ma- 
nagery of Fruit-trees,making of Cv- 
der , and Engliſh Wines, may be 
acceptable, and of. ſomthing 'moxe 
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than ordinary eſteem; by reaſon 
they now need not tumble over and 
rake in a multitude of Authors, for 
that which at one entire View they 
may'learly ſee, and all that is any 
ways requiſite to be underſtood con- 
cerning that Subject, as alſo all 
Impertinencies , Legendary ſtories , 
unpraCticable, and improbable Pro- 
jets thereabouts utterly rejeQted , 
which are the grand impediments 
-16 diſcquragments of this beneficial 
rt, 


How not only eaſy and delight- 
ful, but profitable the Planting of 
Fruit-trees is , will be needleſs to 
make a diſcourſe qn , ſince not only 
Thouſands of People, but whole 
Counties can infallibly evidence by 
their daily experience the many and 
vaſt advantages thereof. Only our 
Saturnine Northern People are nat 
very inclinable thereynto , out of a 
certain conceited and inbred hu-. 
mour , of not doing any thingtheir 
Anceſtours have not cared for, which 
makes them tenaciouſly adhere. to 

ther 
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their old and accuſtomed ways of 
Culture, and negle&t, and almoſt 
ſcoffingly deride zany improvement 
their fore-Fathers did not underſtand, 
or uſe 3 this humour too, is ſome- 
thing augmented, upon a Whim 
they have, that their Soil is ſo Ster- 
il and improlifical by the coldneſs of 
their ſituation, that it would be la- 
bour loſt to go about it ; all which 
are idle fancies, ſince experience ſuf- 
ficiently teſtifies, that moſt ſorts of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums 
with due Cultivation proſper very 
well in each part of our Climate, 
unleſs it be amongſt the meer Moun- 
taineers; ſo that would our Coun- 
trymen but exile ſloth and careleſ[- 
neſs, they may have as flouriſhing 
Orchards as others; the Soil and 
Air being propitious enough for that 
purpoſe. I have known ſome 1o 
negligent, that altho they have had 
Fruit-trees given them , which be- 
ing ſet made a very hopeful pro- 
orels in their growth and bearing, 
had not their wretched Lazinels 
permitted them to be ſpoiPd by Cat- 
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:12' for want of a good Fence 
1d heedful looking to. Another : 
-retended obftruttion is the: Thie- 
i*.!hneſs of the meaneſt ſort of Peos ' 
12, who when any one Plants, fre- 


ently. break into their ' Orchards, 
-2:] not only rob them of their Fruit, 
i»; often injure their Treesz which 
. >jeftion may. be as much appro- 
-.iired to other Countries as ours; 
:0it raſcally People having a pro- 
_nfity*to Pilfering, yet are not 0- 
'':2r_ places (thereby diſcouraged” to 
2 non=ufer or negleft of this gain- 
'+.! Art; fince the inconvenience 


: care , ſome ſeverity , and time; 
5 if many would Plant, there 
- ould be a lefs ſcarcity of Fruit , 
+ that Roguiſh People would leſs 
. :/ve them, and not ſo eagerly 


| -::nigreſs 'thoſe excellent Laws of 


2 43 Eliz. cap: 7 , and 15 Car. 
. cap. 2. made for the paniſh- 
-:2;t of ſuch People. 


Upon 


ray be eaſily conquer'd by a lit-. 
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Upon a due conſideration of the 
whole matter}, let every one that 
Plants but an Orchard of one hun- 
dred Trees , of good bearing kinds, 
and long keeping Apples , regular- 
ly Planted , n15 and diſpoſed 
according to the_ direCtions -here- 
in, -but* ſpeak the truth ,' and they?l 
ingenuoully confeſs, that after eight 
or nine years growth of the Trees, 
prodigious profits have thereby ac« 
crued to thei -Oeconomy. 


*' And that this Soil or fituation 
| is not ſo ill influenced by any Aſ- 
! pect of - the Heavens, as 1s Vul- 

garly , and very erroniouſly beliey- 
| Ed. Fo Sidis ET. 


It only remains that I deprecate 
the - Reader to cenſure this Book ac- 
cording to 'its merits, and not the 
 Capricio's of his own Brain, and 
in {0 doing, hel ſhew all the fa- 
{ vour'is expected by the Compiter , 
* who on that ſcore bids Inm © 


Farewel. 
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p-.-: THE 
; Compleat PLANTER, 
| AND 


CYDEBRIST. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Seminary and Nurſery. 


+ Y*® Gainſt the Beginning of of preps- 
| Ottober carefully prepare ting tr 
| Gtound by Digging, Le. _ 
| yelling, and Cleanſing it ——_ 
; from Graſs, Stones, Weeds, and Roots, ma- 
' king the Mold very Fine: chooſe not a wet 
' or vety ſtiff Clay Land, nor over-rich with 
© Dung, but ſuch as being it ſelf good, you 
' may make better only with a little mixture 
; of veryrotten Dung: Let it be fenced from 
| the coldas wellas you can, ſothitit be free 
/ from ſhade and droppings of Trees, 


| | SRI 
F$. 2. Whien you ſet Stones, ( which fondy ſer 


; they be Stones of Fruit ſoon tipe, you malt 7, 
; B keep ; 
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keep in Sand till Ofober ) do it by a Line, 
pricking holtesnnut (1 inches diſtance one 
from another, ana then put in the Stones 
about two Inches ccep, with the ſharp end 
uppermoſt; When one Row is finiſhed, re- 
move your Line a Feot farther, and ſet an- 
other Row in the ſame manner; bur let 
your third Row be about a Yard diſtant 
trom the ſecond, that you may have liberty 
to go between every two Rows to Weed, 
&c. And ſet your Plum-ſtones and Cherry- 
ftones each apart by themlelves, and ſo pro- 
ceed to ſet as many as you have a mind, 
Poſſibly ſome of theſe Stones may not come 
up till the ſecond Spring after ſetting, and 
may not fruſtrate your defire, if you then 
expect them, Some keep their Stones in 
Sand or Earth, in Tabs {( well coyer*d for 
=o of Mice) placed in a dry Cellar, in a 

uſe, and then In February they Sow them 
{having prepared their ground) in Trench- 
es, aS Peale are Sown, The Stones of A- 
pricocks and Peaches are apt to ſpring too 
forward, if ſet too ſoon, and be nipt by 
Froſts. In like manner you may ſet Stones 
of Sloes, Haws, &c. 


How tofet Fg, After the ſame manner you are to 
N«z7, Cc {et all kind of Nuts, Acorns, Aſh-keys, or 
the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds of 
Shrubs or Trees; but becauſe it's neceſſary 
that your young Wallnut-Trees and Cheſ- 
put-treces Mould grow longer in your Sced- 
plot 
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plot than Stone-Fruit, before they will be 
fit to be removed to the place they are to 


ſpend their Livesin : you muſt ſet-them at 


much farther diſtance, that they may have 
more room to grow big, without hurting 
one another, 


$. 4. To raiſe Stocks from Seeds, or Ker- 


nels of Apples, Pears, or Crabs, ( each of ſow Seeds. 


which ſort are to be ſowed by themifelves ) 
you muſt go thus to work, 

When either you or any Neighbour hath 
madeCyder , Verjuice or Perry, take the 
Muſt, Murc, ( or as ſome call it the Pouz ) 
which js the ſubſtance of the fruit after the 
Juice is preſſed out, the ſameday or the nexr 
day after, before it heats, and with a Rid- 
dle ſift out the Seeds on a clean Floor, or 
Cloth, and theſe you muſt ſow ( as ſoon as 
you can conveniently) upon Beds of very 
fine Earth, very thick ; for ſome being brui- 


. fed in the grinding or pounding the fruit, 


and others not being ripe, may never come 


up; then fifr Mold upon them, about two 


c_— « 


if I, 


Fingers breadth in thickneſs. This way is 
much better than ts Sow the Seeds with the 
Muſt, Murc, or Pouz together, (as ſome do) 
becanſe the Muſt will heat them, and ma- 
ny of the Sceds will putrifie, and others 
will not be able to root or ſhoot up, be- 
cauſe they are ſo impriſon'd in that dry 
and tough ſtuff, clinging abgut them; 
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The Beds of Earth yon ſow them on may 
be made about two Foot in breadth, with a 
good diſtance between the Beds, that you 
may the better come to Weed them, and 
draw them up as you have occaſion, 

as” a $. 5. To keep Fowls or Birds from ſera- 
from pre- Ping them up, lay ſome white Thorn on 
jadice, the Beds till the Ground be well ſetled. 

Some cover the Beds with Fern or Straw, 
to keep them warm in the Winter, which 
may not do amiſs, but then it muſt be taken 
oft at the Springs approach. 

It Moles or Mice get in (which you may 
eahily diſcover, becauſe the Mice leave fhells 
of the Seeds on the top of the Beds) they 
mult be deſtroyed. ; 

For Mice, lay Poiſon, or Oatmeal mixt 
with Glaſs pounded ſmall, and Butter, and 
caſt bits of it upon the Beds, or ſet Traps 
for Moles or Mice, better known than de- 
ſcribed. ' 

The next Spring you will ſec theſe Stones 
and Seeds come up plentifully ; ficſt the 
Ecaves, almoſt of the ſhape of the Rernel 
ſplit in two, and from betwixt them will 
the Stem Put forth, Keep them clean from 
the Weeds all the year, which muſt be 
plucked up while they are young, leſt if 
they get Root, in drawing them up, you 
root up the Scedlings with them; but if in 
the Weeding any Scedlings come up, ſer 
them again almoſt to the top; then water 
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Theſe Weeds, and ſuch as are pluckt up 
any where elſe, thrown up into a heap, will 
rot, eſpecially if any Lime be ſcatter'd a- 
monegſt them, and become very good Ma- 
nure; but this ſhould be before they are 
Seeded, for then the Manure made of them 
will be apt to make the ground it is caſt upon 
more ſubject to Weeds, 

If adry time happen, you may ſome time 
in the Summer water the Beds. 


$. 6. Your Seminary is to be ſtored with 7% proper 
Stocks raiſed of Stones and Seeds of theſe jo. f _ 
tollowing, viz. ſtocks "for 
Peach-ſtones are to yeild Stocks for Peach- each kind 
es and Nectarines, of Fruit, 
Stones of the Wheat-Plum ( which is a 
Plum ripe in Auguſt, and is white) or of 
the white Pear-Plum, or of ſome other good 
white Plum (indefet ofthem) whoſe Tree 
puts forth large Shoots, Branches, and = = of 
Leaves, or for want of them, Stones of the pe;-.97um 
Muſtle-Plum, black Pear-Plum, Primordian, or wpear- 
or any other black or red Plum, whoſe Tree f\um may 
is of free growth, and large leaved, wills, bs 
yeild you excellent Stocks for Peaches, Ne-1,55,/” 
Qarines, Apricocks, and: Plums 3 but ſtocks Neerix:; 
raiſed from the ſtones of Damſons are the 44 4pr:- 
worſt, and very bad, being dry ſtocks, and 99%" 5* 
not ſo ſappy as the before-mentioned, "Ns 
The Seeds of Pears yield the beſt ſtocks 


for Pear-trees. 


Graft- 
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Grafting Pear-Graftsor Cyens on a white 
Thorn or Quince ſtock, will make the Tree 
to be of ſmall growth, and the Fruit bad, 
having hard and ſtony Cores, if grafted up- 
on a Thoxa Tree, 

Black Cherry ſtones and Red Cherry 
ſtones yield ſtocks to Graſt or Inoculate 
Cherries on ; but the Black Cherry ſtocks 
are beſt; for they yield goodly ſtraight large 
Plants, and full of Sap, and become greater 
Trees than thoſe produced of Red Cherry 
ſtones, and conſequently more proper for 
Orchards and Fields. 

To Inoculate an Apricock very low on a 


| white Pear-Plum ſtock, or on a Wheat- 
' Plum-ſtock, and then after a Years growth 


Srocks rai- 


Inoculate a Peach or a Nettarine on it, is 
highly approved ; only this way there will 
be two Years loſs of time: And note that 
the red Roman Netctarine will ſcarce take 
on a Plum-ſtock any other'way. 

The Seeds or Kernels of Crabs and Ap- 


ſed of Crab ples yeild ſtocks the moſt proper to Graft 
kernels are 3ny kind of Apple upon, and though the 


better than 


thoſe raifed 


of Apple 
kernels, 


ſtocks raiſed of Apple-ſeeds or Kernels do 
ſhoot more clear and ſmooth, and come far- 
ward faſter, and are of a quicker and lar- 
ger growth in ſtock than ſtocks raiſed of 
Crab-kernels or Seeds, and Grafts grafted 
on them will grow quicker than on Crab- 
ſtocks, yet by the univerſal conſent and ex. 
perience of all, ſtocks raiſed from the Seeds 
or Kernels of Crabs are preferred either for 

TA Orchards 


# 

| 
n 
[#f 


anll Cyderii?. 
Orchards or Fields, Cyder, Baking, or Ta* 
ble, far before ſtocks raiſed of Seeds or Ker- 
nels of Apples, and that for theſe reaſons : 
Crab-Itocks are more free from Canker; 
and more hardy, and ſo better able to en- 
durecold and courſe Land, and becauſe they 
root. better, and ſo will make large Trees, 
and will make Buds, Bloſſoms, and Fryie 
more hardy and ſtrong to endure froſt arid 
cold weather in the Spring : it alſonot of 
Ip preſerves, but quickens, enlivens, makts 
brisk and poignant the Guſt of any deli- 
cate Apple. | 
But if you intend to propagete any deli- 
cate Apple which is over tart in taſte, Graft 
it on ſome ſtock raiſed of the Gennet Moyl. 
or ſome ſweet Apple Tree, which will 
ſveeten its juice ſomething. $0-a Pear is 
improved by Grafting on a | - fg 
but the Tree will not be large, but ſerve well 
for a Dwart-Tree, "polp 
However where you canitot conveniently 
be ſtored with Crab-kerheB, Apple. ker- 
nels are not fo mach infetiour to them, but 
they may well enough be mede uſe of ( as 
they commonly are) for raifing ſtocks t6 
Graft Apples upon. | 


Do not furniſh your ſelf with Stocks for 9bje#ions 


Apple-trees by getting young Crab-trees 
out of Hedges, revgh gronhds, and Woods, 
becauſe the Workimen in getting thei b 
ſome, and hurt others of the princi 


Roots; and it ſ6tnetiines falls out that they rf: 4r- 
B 4 have P!** *-- 
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have been cut down, and Sprung up again, 
out of the remaining ſtump, or otherwiſe 
hurt, which though not eaſily diſcern'd, be- 
cauſe Skin?d over, yet will be a prejudice to 
them for ever; alſo many of the ſtocks ſo 
got out of Woods and Hedges, have, for 
want of room, and by reaſon of ſhades and 
the dropping of other Trees about them, 
been checkt and baffd in their growth, and 
fo become croqked, ſcabby, || grown, 
rough, and unkindly, and never like to 
make gopd and thriving Trees, Some that 
furniſh themſelves this way with ſtocks, 
chooſe ſuch as are largeſt, and thoſe having 
for the maſt part, thick and hard Bark, and 
old Roots, which came on but ſlowly when 
they are remaved to make Apple-Trees. 
Likewiſe if theſe ſtocks be not Grafted ve- 
ry low, (andif they are, a Years growth 
or two will be loſt) they will put forth 
Branches and Suckers of their own every 
Year, in ſuch abundance, that without con- 
{tant pruning of them, the Grafts will be 
in danger of being ſtarved, and a better 
advantage may be made of Crab-tzees in 
Hedg-rows and ropgh Grounds, by graft- 
ing them where they are, where they will 
thrive the better. 

The only objettion is, that 2 Man can- 
not be furniſhed with Trees of a good large- 
neſs, to bear ſo ſoon by ſtacks raiſed by 


 Kernels and Stones as thoſe got out pf 


Woods, &c. or thoſe raiſed by Suckers, 
4 is : that 


| and Cyaderilt. g 
n, | that may be of ſeveral Years growth be- 
2 fore uſed, 
* To which it's anſwered and approved 
: by daily experience, That if at the fame 
time that you get Crab-tree ſtocks ( of ſix 
; or ſeven Years growth ) out of the Wood 
or Hedges, or Suckers, and ſet them in or- 
: dertobe grafted, you ſoy Kernels or Stones, 
' the Stocks and Suckers you fo graft for fix 
or eight years may continue larger and big- 
- ger than Trees that come of Kernels and 
- Stones, but yet theſe leſſer Trees ſhall ſo 
- get ground of the other, that by the tenth 
: or twelfth year they ſhall not only overtake 
; them, but out-ſtrip them in growth, 
And as to the way of railing of Stocks 5,vch, for 
for Pears, Plums, and Cherries, by Suckers, Pears, 
- + Itsto beobſeryed, that Trees ſo raiſed will P/1ms, ans 
| be ever apt to caſt up ſuch Suckers them- yok 
| © ſelves, and ſich as do, are ſeldome found ==" 
' © to he good bearing Trees, becauſe they ex- 
| pend their Sap ſo much that way. 
Nevertheleſs Suckers ſpringing out of 
the Roots of Pear-Trees, Plum-Trees, and 
Cherry-Trees, may be good Stocks for to 
graft Pears, Plums, and Cherry-Grafts on 
for Wall-Trees and Dwarf-Trees, becauſe 
they make Trees of ſmall growth. 
And one ſhall very difficultly ſtore him- 
ſelf with Crab-Tree Stocks from the Wood 
and Hedges, and from Suckers, to ſuch a 
number as he may deſire, becauſe many of 
them will prove bad and miſcarry; where- 
- ar as 
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as from Kernels, or Seeds and Stones, its | | 
almoſt the fame labour to have thouſands | 
2s hundreds, and ſuch as will almoſt all of ||| 
them be fit and proper for ule, 
You may alſo raiſe Stocks to graft Ap- | : 
ples and Pears on, by fetting cuttings » - 
of the Gennet. Moyl, and Kertiſh Codlings, | 
and the Quince-Tree for Pears, by ſetting » 
thoſe in the place where the' Trees of Ap- / 
ple and Pear ate to grow, in Dwarf or Wall ' 
Trees : and alſo the ends of Roots, cut off * 
from young Trees, taken up to be traſplant. | 
ed, and ſet in Beds of good. Earth, will ' 
ſhoot forth tops, and become good Stocks, | 
which may ſerve for Dwarf Trees and Wall * 
Trees. | 
Or you may Inoculate Buds on the ſmall 
Roots of great Trees that grow at fartheſt | 
diſtance from the Bodies, and after a years 
growth to'cut off the Root abobt a Foot in 
length, with the new ſhoot growing upon 
it, and tranſplant it; becauſe a Tree will 
beraiſed thus ſooner than from 2 Seed or 
Stone. | | 
In caſe of an exigent for a ſtock or two, ' 
this way may be practiſed, but it will be 
tound too troubleſome for a general uſe. 
Suckers ſpringing from the Root of the 
Wheat Plum-ttee, of white Pear-Plum-tree, 
make excellent ftocks for Pedches, Nedta+ | 
rines, Apricocks, and Plums; but to have 
plenty of ſtocks for large ſtandards for Or- 
chards or Fields, there is no better way of . 
raiſing 


: 
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its | raiſing them, than by ripe Kernels or Seeds 
ads | of Crabs, or for want of them, of Apples, 
| of ! (the ripeneſs of the Seed or Kernel is known 
by its being black) and of Pears for Pear- 
\p- + ſtocks, and. of Cherry-ſtones for Cherry. 
Ngs » ſtocks,and of Peach-ſtones for Peach-ſtocks 
8S, | to Inoculate Peaches and NeCtarineson, and 
Ng * of Wheat-Plum and white Pear-Plum- 
\P- / ſtones to graft or Inoculate Peaches, Ne- 
all * Aarines, Apricocks, and Plums on; with 
off * which a Man may caſily provide himſelf. 
vill * $.7. In the later end of Ofober, or be- go 
ks, | ginning of November, after one Summers rranſplent- 
all * growth in the Seed-plot, you ought, and ing Sced- 
muſt in no wiſe neglect t0'draw up with #7 & 
all * your hand ſuch of your Crab, Apple, gray 
eſt | Pear-Scedlirigs, as you find grown a Foot Seminar 3 
ars or more in height, but thoſe which are not in the 
[IN | grown a Foot in height youmay let remain Nwſers. 
on in your Seed-Plot another year 5 and as for 
nll thoſe proceeding from Stones, they need 
Or notbe removed, but grafted or inoculated 
in the Serginaty, the ſtones being ſet at ſix 


Inches diſtance, as afore is ſaid ; but very 


- many will in Ofeber remove thoſe comin 


of ſtones as well as of Seeds or Kernels, 


he like it beſt; becauſe ſich as grow two or 
Ce, thres years upon the Seed-bed before re- 
2+ moving, thruſt their Roots very deep inthe 
ve Farth, and are not only yery hard to be 
Ir- drawn up, but their Roots, when ſet again, 
of - (though a great part be cut off) muſt af 
ng ___neceſſs 
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neceſſity be thruſt down very deep into the 
Earth; and then Yuch ſpread their Roots | 


deep and below the good Soil, by thruſt- 


| 


ing their young Roots from the loweſt part ' 


where the Root was cut off, and ſo they 
neither have ſo good Nouriſhment from the 
Earth, (as ſpreading below the belt Soil) * 


Nor are ny ſo ealily tranſplanted when 
ready, as tho 
are ſet very ſmall. 


ſe drawn the firſt year, and | 


F. $. When the Seed-plantsor Seedlings | 


are drawn up, cut off the ſide-ſprigs from 
about the top, and the ſtrings from about 
the Roots, and ſnip off the ends or extre- 
mities both of the top, that it may not run 
too faſt upwards, but the Body may grow in 


' bigneſs, and of the Tap or Heart-Root, 
that it may not run directly downwards , 
. (deft it run tarther than the good Sail ) but 


may be more apt to ſpread its Roots in 
breadth, and near the top of the Graund, 
where the beſt Soil is. 
\ Then have Beds prepared of good fer- 
ti} dry Earth, not oyer-rich, leſt upon re- 
moval afterward into a much worſe Soil, 
(as for the moſt part Orchard and Field. 
ground is) your Trees coming ofa ſudden 
trom ſuch delicate Food to ſuch courſe Fare, 
pine away, if they do not periſh. And 
this is rationally thought to be the cauſe 
why many Trees bought out of Londan- 
Nurferies ( which are vaſtly deep with fat 
; and 


the 
iſt p 
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and rich Manure ) decay, or come on very 


iſt. © poorly when they are brought into the 


art 
ey 
the 
1) 
en 
nd | 


- Country. 


Therefore upon every removal or tranſ- 


| planting, either of Seed-plants, or young 
; Trees, endeavour to have Earth as good, 
: or bettec (to place nextthe Roots atleaſt ) 


than that out of which they were taken. 
If any of theſe ſpring upright, topthem 


- early, ( that is, cut off about an Inch long 


' at a Budat the uppermoſt end of the Seed- 


plant, that the cut may be covered with a 
freſh ſprig) and it will make them grow 
bigger Bodied, and ſpread at the cut place, 


' and ſo become ſooner ready for Grafting. 


And let not the Roots be too long; abour 


a handful in length ( orlelſs ) 1s ſufficient ; 


for if the Roots be long, and ſet deep, the 
Trees afterwards are taken up with more 
difficulty, and worſe Roots, And the rea- 


ſon why all Sced-plants ought to be tranſ- 


Planted or removed after one Summers 
growth on the Seed-bed, is, becauſe they 


| get good Roots, which of themſelves thruſt 


down one ſingle Root for the moſt part 


; and that intothe bad Soil, But if you would 
- haveſtocks an Ell or more high, to Graft 


' orlInoculate for Standerds, you muſt not top 


them, or cut off their Tops; becauſe top- 
ping them makes them to ſpread at the cut 
place, and their growing up to ceale. 

If you would Plant an Orchard, and have 
excellent ſound Trees, carly,and great bear- 
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| ers, and the Trees free from Cankering' 

remove - your Sced-pſlants into the places, i 
and in the order you intend your A wo k 
-plants : 
or Stocks grow there two years, and then ' 
graft them, and arder them as you do Trees | 
that are ſet in Orchards, and by this means * 
there will nced no removal after Grafting, ? 
and you'l be quit of the many mifchiefs that | 
attend Tranſplanting, and have better bear- | 
ing, freer growing, and founder Trees than | 
lant out of the Nurſery | 


Pear-Trees to grow, and letthe 


any you can tra 
into the Orchard, only you mult carefully 


preſerve them from Cattel, Hares, and Co- 
nies, both before and after Grafting, until | 
they have attain'd a ſufficient height and | 


bigneſs. 


S. 9 Let every Bed you make for ſetting 
theſe Plants or Stocks in, be about two Foot 


FA_”_SINMTFCSNX 


IC 
*b 


broad, leaving room betwixt each Bed to * 
Racks, or alk and work about them, without preju- | f 


' dicing the Plants or Stocks; fet two rows 
a Foot or more diftant from each other on 
every Bed, by drawinga Line and pricking | 


holes a full Foot a ſunderz let the holes 
be ſo deep that if the Roots be not very 
long, you may ſet your plants or ſtocks 
about two fingers breadth deeper in the 


ground. than they grew in the Seed-Plot ; | 


cloſe the Mold about them, and if it be a 


very dry time, water them the very ſame 
day, 
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4, ki: the better to ſettle the Earth about 
_ 


em. 
If you can get old Fern, (in ſome places 
| 1d Brakes or Brackin ) a for want of 
Fit, Straw Or new , cover the Beds with 
*it, which will keep the Roats warmin the 
Winter, and preſerve them from ovyer- 
much heat in the Summer, ifthe Land be 
! any whit ſti$, this cover will make it mel- 
low, and when rotten enrich it, and ve 
much hinder the growth of Weeds, whic 
{ought duly to be pluckt up; and put new 
Fern, &c. as the old rots: and be ſure 
draw the biggeſt of the ſtocks firſt, and ſet 
them by thetnſelves, and the leaſt by them- 
| ſelves, and fet ſtocks of Crab-kernets by 
themſelves, and of Apple-kernels by thea- 
*lves, and ftocks raiſed of Plum-ſtones , 
g | Cherry-ſtones, Peach»ſtones, each diſtindtly 
Yt © by themſelves in ſtraight rows. 

o © If you intend to raiſe any ſtocks ta be 
1- | ſet out in Fields before they are graft- 
7s | ed, you muſt not top them upon their firſt 
n |} removal, neither need you remove them 
g | before they are grown high enough to ſtand 
2s | in the Fields; if you find that they ſpread 
y © their Roots, and run not; downwards, as iR 
Ss | gravelly, aud fach kind of Soils they will 
e © not be apt to do, (and by the firſt you 
3 | draw up you may judge of the reſt, whe 
2 | thertheydo or no) if you reſerve any for 
e | this uſe, you had beſt chooſe ſuch as grow 
7, © Rraight, and at convenient diſtance one 


from 
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from another, which you may contrive to 
do in drawing out the firſt two years ſuch | 
as be of ſtature to be tranſplanted from a- * 
mong them ; dreſs theſe once or twice a © 
year, by cutting off the biggeſt ſide-branch- | 
es, to haſten their growing tall, but leave 
on the top, and ſome ſmall fide-branches, 
for this cauſeth them to thrive in bigneſs | 
the more, which they ought to do propor- | 
tionable to their height, or elſe they will Þ 
be too weak to bear a top. | q 
Obſerve this alſo in your Grafted Trees | 
in your Nurſeries or elſewhere, | 


Grafts S. 10, All Stocks and Cyens or Grafts |} 
muſt not be that proſper when they are joytited toge- ? 
grafted os ther, are congenerous, or of the ſame kind, | | 
5g and nearly related in ſome degree; thete- ; | 
* fore Cherry-Grafts, or Cyens, Grafted or | 
Inoculated on Plum-ſtocks, will not proſper | 

long, nor Plum-grafts on Cherry-ſtocks, | . 

neither do Apple-grafts on Pear-ſtocks, nor | | 
; 


Pear-grafts on Apple or Crab-ſtocks. Nei- * 
ther will an Apple Cyens grow grafted up- * 
- a Sallow, Poplar, Alder, Elm, or Horle- © 


® an. cc acc Gwm@i-s __ moos 


ave "FF Seeds or Stones of Fruits gathered ftom ; 
nil wr Trees that have been grafted, or inocula- | 
produce the ted on ſtocks of different kinds from the * 
ſen: kind Graft or Cyens, produce of themſelves (not © 
of Apple, being grafted or inoculated) tot the fame | 
werebag Fruit as that was from whence the Seed or |: 


ont of. Stone © 
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| Stone came, but a different and moſt com. 
* monly a far worſe Fryit; and as concern- 
* ing the Seeds of Apples, it's to be obſcr- 


2} ved, Thatalthough they produce not Trees 


2 bearing the ſame kind of Apples as thoſe 
* the Seeds were had of, yet without graft- 
* ing they will bring forth a good harſh Fruit 
$ that may yield good Cyder; and thus it's 
# ſaid we came by ſome of our beſt Cyder- 
' Apples. Neither are ſome ſorts of Crabs 
* ſo contemptible a Fruit as they are gene- 


| rally accounted; for being gathered very 


ripe, and kept a gqod while ta mellow, 
! ſome of them will make good Cyder, or 
5 ground with other mellow Fruit, do much 
enrich the Cyder, and are the beſt refiners 
; of foul Cyder; and generally Crabs yield 
1 a ſtrong Liquor, ſo that ſuch kind of Crab- 
* ſtocks may rather help to mend ſome Ap- 
© Ples of weak Juice, than makethem worſe. 
And this inconvenience is always found in 
* Trees coming of Seed, and not grafted or 


F 
jo ; inoculated, That they are very long before 
> 


= they bear Fruit, whereas ſtocks grafted or 


\ © inoculated from Trees, which experience 


' aſſures are of good bearing kinds,and Fruits, 


> commonly bear well in three or four years, 


| and ſo continue. If you would have ſome 
Trees raiſed of the Seeds of Apple-kernel, 
view your Seminary about Michaelmas, and 
ſee which of your Seedlings have produced 
the broadeſt, faireſt, and largeſt Leaf and 
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ſet without Grafting, for it's commonly ob- 
ſerved that thoſe Seed-plants or Trees that 
have very large, fair, and broad Leaves, 
bear the fairEſt and largeſt Fruit. 


F. 12, Mere Grafting doth not meliorate 
the Fruit atall; as if you gopfra-Cyen up- 
on the ſame Tree you togk it from, the 
Fruit will be the very ſame.,without the leaſt 
alteration from what the Tree bore before 
it was ſo grafted; but Fruit may ſomething 
participate of the nature of the Stock where- 
1n it's grafted, ſo as to be made by it either 
better or worſe  asif you graft a very four 
Apple Cyen upon a ſweet Apple Tree, the 
Fruit will be ſomething better : So a ſweet 


wr Mos Ip % _ 
_ ar an Vo. a 


IIS «, 


Apple Cyen, grafted on a very harſh ſour | 


Crab-ſtock, hath produced a better Fruit | 


than the Tree from whence the Apple-grafr 
was had. 


though the Graft doth keep its own Nature, 


So a Pear-Cyen, grafted on a | 
Quince-ſtock, hath mended the Pear; and | 


and mightily predominate on what Stock 


ſoever it's grafted, yet ſuch an union as that 


of the Stock and the Graft, in natural Bo- 


dies, is hardly conceivable without ſome 


commixture of their Natures, and thereare |; 
ſome reaſons from experience which make | 


this more than probable, as 

I. The Seeds of a grafted Tree take much 
after the ſtock, and it's ſomething ſtrange 
£0 conceive the Kernel ſhould participate 


ſo. 
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ſo much of the ſtock anu the Fruit be no- 
thing influenced by it. 

Ii, Thoſe that produce the beſt Fruit 
by their ſtones or ſeeds, yet vary fromthe 


: Fruit the ſeed or ſtongs were taken out of, 


which in all likelihood proceeds from the 


' mixture of the quality of the ſtock and 
| Cyen in that Treethe ſtone came from. 


I "__ 


III. It's manifeſt that amongft Trees 
of one kind, in the ſame Qrchard, you ſhall 
have foie one of them bear better Fruic 
than any of the reſt ſometimes; and it's 
not known what to impute this excellency 


' more probably to, than that the Stocks 
' they were gratted on might be Crab-trees 
* that bore Crabs of ſeveral kinds, ſome bet- 


ter, ſome worſe, 

So that to conclude, it cannot he amils 
to be ſo far curious about the Stacks you 
gra(t, as rather to chooſe ſuch Seeds and 


Stones to raiſe them from, as come from 


Trees that bear the beſt Fruit in their 


+ kind' (if you can havethem) than ta take 


them at adventure, which makes fome 
chooſe Seeds aut of fair, large, juicy Crabs, 


to raife ſtocks to graft ſome delicate Ap- 


- ple-grafts on. 
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S. 13. It's held by ſome, That the Ker- | 
nel oft the Fruit hath a great dependance | 
7 inp nl Sympathy with the Pith of the 
Tree, and that hollow Trees, though they 
grow and bear Fruit, yet that Fruit hath few | ; 
Kernels in it, and thoſe little better than © i 
withered Husks; and experience evidences 
that there are ſome hollaw Fruit-trees that G 
bear Fruit-ſo much more excelent than a- |: 
ny of:the ſame-kind the Owners have had, ; 
or cculd elſewhere meet with, that they 
kave been very deſirous to propagate from 
them, but never could, any manner of way, 
raiſe young ones of thoſe old Trees, that | 
would bear {0 good a Frult as the old Trees: 
which ſeems to intimate, That the Frot | 
of a Tree may be the better for the Piths ? 
being conſuni*d; and if that be true, as it 
muſt be ſo, becauſe the Pith conveys to the | 
Fruit a worſe fort of Juice than any other | 
part of the Tree doth; and therefore be- | 
ing freed-from that infeQtion by the con- | 
{umption of the Pith, the Fruit becomes | 
more choice and delicate : ' and thar the | 
Pith is the conveyance of a courler or other | 
ſort of. juice, is xendred in ſome ſort pro- | 
bable, becauſe ( as hath been hefore obſer-\ 
yed ) the Kerneis of Fruit depend much | 
2pon the Pith, whichalmoſt never produce | 
ſuch-good Fruit as the ſeeds or ſtones come |: 
gut of, = generally much _ | 
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- age, will be wholly prevented. 


- if he had rather be 
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& I 4 Becauſe moſt men are nongs 
norance indifferent whether they,have 


tle money they can have Plants from others, ! 
ready brought up to their hands yet it's * 
far better to have them of their own bringy 
ing up and Propagation, and to have Semi- 
naries and Nurſeries of their own for this 
purpoſe, for theſe reaſons,: . . 

'I. Becauſe this way a Man ſhall be ſure 
to meet with no failure, either in the kind, 

reat bearing, or goodneſs of the Trees and 
Fruics in all which he ſhall, frequently be 
diſappointed and loſe much time and ex+ 
pence, if he have his Trees upoh the. re- 
putation and truſt of others, who make a 
Trade of ſelling them, and. are therefore 
many times incurious, careleſs, and perhaps 
knaviſh in raiſing them, and in ſtead of the 


* right kinds, (if rhey can get either eaſe or, 


any thing by it ) will not ſtick to put himo! 


: with another. 


II, This trouble and expence of buying 
young Plants, and getting them home, (ma- 
ny times from places.very remote) andthe 
prejudice they often receive in the carri« 


III. This way a man ſhall, with almoſt the 


- fame labour and charge, both furniſh him- 
- felf ſufficiently, and have fo many more as 


to defray the Charge he may be at about it, 
if he will ſel] them, or togratifie his friends, 


ſow them. * 
C3 Iy. 
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IV. He will this way be provided with 
ſtocks for Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and all choice Wall-Froit, raiſed from Ker- 
nels and ſtones of Fruit, which are incom- 
parably better than ſtocks procured any 0- 
ther way, | 

And laftly thofe that propagate Trees 
for Sale have their Nurſeries excecding fat, 
rich, and fertil, whereby Trees removed 
out of them into the Orchard, ec. of others, 
which are always almoſt of a far courſer 
and worſe Soll, frequently prin, pine away, 
and very often dye; and if they hive, they 
feldome prove fair, large, or well bearing 
Trees; and it often happens, that the Air 


and Soil into which they are rcmoved, tis 


heterogeneons and unſuitable for Trees 
coming out of the Air and Nurfery you have 
them : For it's a ſure Rule, always to tranl.. 
plant or remove Trees or Stocks from a 
wotfe to a better Soil upon every removal, 
and then they will proſper well. $0 Trees 
removed ont of the Sonth into the North 
ſeldom proſper, whereas Trees removed ont 
of the North mto the rich Southern Soils, 
tike well : So Trees brought up in Nurleries 
in Lax:aſnire, and tranſplanted into Ireland, 
thrive and bear exceeding well, 


8 15, Stocks or Trees that grow on 
barren ground, have commonly their Bark 
very white and hard, whereas thoſe on good 


Land have their Bark very fmooth, green, |: 


and 
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and plump, and the laſt years ſhoots large 
and full ; but the others ſhoots are ſhort, 
ſmall, and meagar, 


F. 16. If one havea mind to raiſe a good 
new Fence about a Field he deſigns to in- 
cloſe, which he can keep fot four or five 
years together, to bear Corn, or Clover- 
graſs to Mow, that Cattel may be ſo long 
kept out of it, he may do it rarely well, 
by ſowing Appk-Kernels of as many ſorts 
as he will on the topof a new-made Ditch- 
bank, making the dead Hedge ( that 1s uſu- 
ally on the top of the Bank ) on the ut- 
fide of the Ditch, to defend them. 

When they are grownup, he may plaiſh 
this Hedge, leaving at every four or five 
yards diſtance one of the beſt Trees to grow 
up, which of themſelves will bear good Cy- 
der-Fruit, (which he may gueſs at by the 
broadneſs and largeneſs of the Leaves they 
bring forth ) or may be grafted to bear what 
pleaſeth the owner : and by this means in 
2 little time, and with ſmall charge, he ſhall 
have a fruit-bearing and impregnable hedge. 


F. 17.Let all Stocks whatever,that are re- 
moved, grow a year or two before you graft 
them; and notwithſtanding ſome opinions 
to the contrary, no ſort of young Plants or 
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have been removed; becauſe if they be not 
removed, they thruſt down a ſingle Root 
or two commonly into Clay, Gravel, or 
moiſt ground, ec. which Root or Roots 
draw bad nouriſhment from below the good 
Soil, which always is neareſt the top of the 
ground, and thereby hurts Trees, Roots, 
and Fruits, and in caſe any of them be there 
grafted, and removedafterwards, they want 
good Roots, and are difficult to remove, 
becauſe not removed when young, of one or 
two Summers growth, 


CHAP, 
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Of the Ways, Maxner, and Time of 


Grafting, 


$. 1. J7Romthe middle of Fajwary unti] 

the beginning of March, if the 
Weather be open, without Froſt, and grow 
wart, the wind not being North or North- 
Eaft, you may graft Plums, Cherries, and 
Pears, but not Apples, till the Bark of the 
Stocks will a little riſe or peel from the 
wood, which is ſeldom before the middle 
of March, and often not till April, becauſe 
this is _—_ for the beſt way of grafting 
them; but if you. will graft any Apples 
in the Cleft, you may do it from the begin- 
ning of arch until the tenth of April, and 
that with ſucceſs; but grafting in the Cleft 
early in the beginning of Agarch, is beſt, e- 
ſpecially, if the weather be mild and open: 
and Graft not withig ſixteen hours before 
or after the Change or'full of the Moan. 


% 


S. 2. Your Inſtruments to.graft withare 
to be a fine, neat, ſharp, ſmall, well-ſet Saw, 
to cut off the heads of tome ſtocks which 


are 


The time tos 
Graft in. 


The graft- 
ing Inſtru- 
ments, 
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are grown too big for the Knife; a good 
ſtrong Pruning-Knife, made a very little 
coming, which will be ready to cut off the 
heads of your ſmaller ſtocks you intend to 
graft: alſo a good midling Knife to cleave 
ſome of the ſmaller ſort of ſtocks with; 
ſo an Inſtrument like a broad Chiſel, the 
andle of Iron, and the edge alike on both 
ſides, not ſloping on one fide, like that of 
Joyners, bnt plain as a Knife, and very thin, 
about three or four Inches in breadth ; with 


' which you rhay either cleave your larger 


ſtocks, or prune your Trees, allo a little 
Mallet, or &tſe a ſtick about a Foot long, 

made of att 61d Syade or Shovels handle, 
br forme tizrq wood, to tft Inſtead of 
a Mallet, to drive on "Roite, when you 
cleave the ftotk : _ at ſtofi To0l about 
fix tnches in Iktigth, tnade diroitg at cacti 
end abut art Inth and: an hf; if it be 
ſteeled ar eirher 'end, it will be the wing 
and not ſo apt to dend when you « 


ſtrong ftotk: theſe ends [209] to be 14 fat, | 


a litcte like 2 Chifel, but not ry berg an 
tnch broad at throft; ofil pretty Ittong ; i 
yon will, one end thay e pretty fins Na 
the finaller ſtocks, and he Ao b Tr; the 
aſe of it is to ſopply the place of 
by hotding open Ot Stock till you have [et 
ur Graf or Cyen exa(tly in its place in 
the Clef of the Stock. 


This 
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This repreſents the Form thereof, 


7 


Inſtead of this Inſtrument you. may uſea 
Wedge of hard wood, about a Foot long, 
eſpecially fot great and large ſtocks, 

You are alſo to have a ſharp Pen-kaife, 
to ſhape your Grafts or Cyens with, and at- 
fo a Whet-ftotte: t6 quicken the edge of 
your Knives when dull, and a Basket td cat- 
ry your Tools in, atid anothet th catryybbr 
Grafts ot Cyens in: Alſo you are to lidve 
Rnches, Baſſes, or ſoft Flags, to bind Grafts 
or Buds to the Stock. You may befuraiſhed 
therewith at'the Mat-makers,” Be 

Alſo yoti mift have Clay Prepared with 7h man- | 
Horſe-dung very well mixed and workt to- _y i 

ther as Mortar, zhont two parts Clay : PERS 
f it be not _ tetnper*d and wrought to« 1, grafts. 
ether, it thi]. be apt to fall from yout 


raft, in caſe of mich wet, or chop, of 
cleave if dry weathet happen, and ſo you'l 
lofe your labour in Grafting; for you ruſt 
Clay your Grafts cloſe bn every ſide an Iath 
abovethe top of the Stotk, and an Inch be. 
low the bottom of the Ctefts, that ho Ait 


get 
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get in to wither the Graft; and keep Clay | 


on the grafted part until the ſtock be co- 
yered over with the Graft. For Clay is as 
a Salve to a Wound, which heals it up, and 
it rather keeps out moiſture than otherwiſe, 
if well cloſed; and alſo preſerves from dry 


winds, Sun, and other annoyances: Thete- 


fore keep on the Clay a year or two, till the 


head of the ſtock be cover*d with the Graft, 


am the cleft healed up. 


Choi ' QC 3, Theſe Cyens or Grafts you get. 
Graf , ought tobe the laſt years Shoots, ſtrong and 


Cyens, 


very well grown, that grow on the top or 
olit-ſide of a Tree, that ſeveral years expe> 
rience of thoſe that know it, can faithfully 
aſſure you bears very well, and good fruit 
of its kind ; and cut not off the tops of the 
Cyens until that you graft them, for ſo they 
will keep better; but ingediately after 
grafting, the tops of Grafts are to be cut 
at a Bud, that they may ſpread the better, 
and of ſuch_a3 are but ſhort, if there be 


 Bloſſom-buds on the top, as it's commonly 


ſeen in Pearmain-Cyens, and .many other 
ood bearing kinds. Grafts. that are vety 

mall and ſlender comm6nly fail, therefore 

chooſe the faireſt, fulleſt, and ſtrongeſt ſhoot 
of the Jaſt years growth, and fulleſt of Buds, 
and of good bearing kinds, elſe you may 
have fair Trees, and little or no Fruit on 
them, and ſo fancy you have an Orchard 
though ſeldom Fruit z for ſonte Trees will 
grow 
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grow and bloſſom very well, yet rarely bear 
Fruits; the reaſon is, for that they were 
grafted fram bad bearing Trees, and are of 
bad bearing kinds. ' 

A ſhoot or Branch of the year next fore- 
going makes the beſt Cyens or Graft, and 
thrives beſt, though in Herefordſhire, when 
they graft old Trees, they commend and 
uſe Cyens of two or three years growth, yet 
thoſe are ſeldom fqund to have convenient 
Buds to put forth at, and often times have 
bloſſoming Buds on them, and make not ſp 
good a growth, neither have they ſo good 
a joint to graft at as thoſe of the laſt year. 

When you get Grafts, you had belt cut 
off at leaſt three Inches of that which grew 
the year before with them, beſides the laſt 
years Shoot, for ſo they will keep the bet- 
ter, and you may uſe about an Inch and an 
half of that old Wood in every Cyens when 
you Graft it, 

Perhaps you may not have ſeveral ſorts 
of Plums, Cherries, or Pears ſo near you, 
as that you may get Buds freſh enough for 
Inoculation: In this caſe you may procure 
Cyens, and graft them, and they will con- 
tinne freſh, though you ſhould ſend for them 
from beyond Sea. 

' Theſe Cyens or Grafts of any kind may 
be grafted immediately after they are gor- 
ten, and that ſucceſsfully; or they m_ 
kept three Weeks or a Month before they 


are uſed, arid there ought to be a Fortnight 
' OT 


JO 


ther lay them thin in the Mold. 
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or three Weeks betwixt the time of their 
being cut, and their being grafred, thar 
the Stocks in that time may be repleniſh- 
ed with Sap, and the Cyens more empty of 
it; and then they will quicker incorporate 
by more greedily attracting the Sap out of 
the Stock, 

To keep your Cyensor Grafts after they 
are cut, you need not, as ſome direct, bury 
them in moiſt Mold; for this may be a 
means to make them {well and bud forth by 
rceeiving moiſture from the Earth, and then 
when by grafting they are expoſed to the 
cold open Air, they will be in danger to 
wither and die before they have nouriſh- 
ment from the Stock, You may lay them 
i2 a dry houſe, ſo it be near no heat, orun- 
der the ſhade of an old Tree or Hedge, and 
cover them all over with dry Mold, that the 


Air may not have too much Influence upon 


tem: though they ſeem ſomewhat dry, yet 
if they cut with a freſh colour, and be not 
muct withered , they will not grow the 
worſe. but rather the better ; yea ſome that 
have feemed withered, being carried 70 6r 
$0 Miles, have grown well, And they may 
be carried hundreds of Miles in a Box of 
Meld, or their ends ſtuck in Clay, or a FTur- 
nip, and wrapped about with green freſh 
Maſs, that they bruiſe not; bind not many 
tozether ;, for if ſo, thoſe in the middle will 
dry, and be ſpoiled in certain days, but ra- 


Be 
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Be very careful that the Buds be neither 
hurt or rub*d in the binding or carriage oc 
the ſaid Grafts. 

[n providing Cyens or Grafts of Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries, you muſt cut them in 

: the beginning of Febyxary, having reſpect 
- to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 

: - Spring, and the warmth or coldneſs of the 

Country you live in; but you mult be ſure 
to cut them before the Buds have any ſpeck 
of white app*ar on them, 

Cyens or Graftsfor Apple-Trees will ſel- 
& dom be too forward any time before the 
beginning of March. 

Graftsof Cherry and Plum-Trees muſt 
be grafted ſooneſt, becauſe they bud earli- 
eſt, and you are to begin with themere they 
bud forth, then with Pear-trees, and laſtly 
with Apple-trees. 

Elect the faireſt and largeſt Grafts on the 
top Branches of a Tree, and of the laſt years 
growth, and on the Sun-ſide of the Tree, 
which will bear ſooner than thoſe got on 
ſide-branches. 


F. 4. There be ſome indifferent whether of joints 
they graft at a joint or no, but forecaſt to nd height | 
have a Bud directly behind the ſhoulder of * grafting 
| the Cyen ; if Cyens with joints were ſcarce, 

* you mightpractice ſo on ſmall Stocks, that 
will ſpeedily be cover'd, but if Cyens can be 
had with joints, never graft with others, for 
theſe will cover the Stocks ſooner, How- 


ever 
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ever this is the opinian of many, yet I al- 
ways grafted at one of the loweſt Ruds on 
the thicker end of the laſt years Shoot or 
Sprour, and valued not a joint of the for- 
mer years growth, unleſs the Graft were 
too ſhort; far the ſtraiter and ſmoother 
your Graft is, the more exactly you may fit 
it to your Stock, eſpecially if your Stock 
be young, and have but a thin Sap, and this 
was very ſucceſsful ; however grafting at a 
joint may do well if the Stock have a thick 
Sap or Bark, as commonly your Wood- 
ſtocks and all large Trees have, The wood 
below the knotor ſeam is commonly crook- 
ed, and not fo ſmaath and ſtraight as the 
wood below a Bud an the thicker end of 
the laſt years Shoot; therefore rather graft 
at a Bud, becauſe you may joyn the Graft 
and Stock the more exactly, 


F. 5. If you Graft Apple or Pear-Cyens, 
graft a Foot or leſs from the ground ; da 
the like for Wall-trees and Dwarf-trees, but 
if you graft Cherry or Plum-Cyens, for ſtan- 
dards in Orchards or Fields, graft them ſix 
or ſeven Foot high, and at that height ler 
them begin to ſpread; and when you graft, 
cut the top of the Cyen or Graft oft cloſe 
above a Bud, about four or five Inches above 
the Shoulder, if it be for a Standard-tree, 
two Buds above the Clay being full enough; 
but for Dwarfs or Wall-trees, you may let 
the Cyens or Grafts be fix Inches or more 

long, 
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” long,with ſeveral Buds, that they may ſhoot 
forth many Branches and ſpread from the 
very Stock, It you Grait old Apple, or 
Pear-trees, or their Branches , you muſt 
Graft according to the thickneſs of their 
Branches, which is uſually ſeven or eight 
Foot high or more, It will do well in Graft- 
ing Stocks for large ſtandards, to put but 
one Cyens or Graft into a Stock (unleſs the 
Stock be very large, or an old Tree you 
Graft ) and if 1t put forth ſeveral Shoots, 
to cut off all but one, that is the ſtraighteſt 
and ſtrongeſt : But for Dwarfls and Wall- 
fruic, pur in two Cyens if the Stock be big 
enough ; let the later be Grafted near the 
2round, the former at ſuch height you think 
fit, and the Stock will allow, 


ood... Ss 1 a at 
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$6, If the Plants that you removed out 7te /ze cf 
of the Seed-plot intothe Nurſery, and ſuch ſtocks to be 
Stocks for Stone-Fruit in the Seed-plot as Grafted. 
you intend to Grait., be half an Inch over 
in thickneſs where they are to be Grafted, 
or little more, its enough; Its beſt not to 
have them above an Inch in the Diameter, 
both that you may loſe no time, and that the 
Stock may be eaſier cover?d by the Cyen or 
Graft, Jn the cleft you may Graft any 
; Stock, that is a little above half an Inch, 

| to three Inches Diameter. at the place to be 

/ Grafted at; bur one Inch Diameter of the 
| Stock at the Grafted place is the beſt, 
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| , _ \ 7. In Grafting or Inoculating its necef. 

{er 10 ſary tohaveſomemark, to know what kind 
mark Trees ew. : er , 

10 brow OT Fruit 1s put upon each Stock : If you 

and diſftin- Graff many of one kind, ( as it's neceſſary 

guiſh their for Cyder-Fruit ) yeu may obſerve to make 

kinds. every row to conſiſt but of one kind, and 

It's but entring in a Book, that ſuch a row 

hath ſuch a kind of Fruit in it, andno other; 

but where there are ſeveral in one row, 

there may be a Stake knockt into the ground, 

at the beginning of every new ſort, and lo 

entre in your Book ; and where you have 

very few of a kind (or for the whole Nur- 

{ery if you pleaſe) you may make marks of 

ſeveral figures or ſhapes in the Bark of the 

Stocks, which marks enter in your Book, 

and what kind it denotes, and at two of 

three years when you remove it, the mark 

will be very viſible, and by renewing the 

marks ſomefimes , yon may continue it as' 

long as you pleaſe; and if any Free be ſtolen, 

you may own't by the mark, which is made 

with the point of a Pen-knife by cutting al- 

molt through the Bark of the Stock, the 

form of a Letter or any other figure or cha- 

racter whereby to know the kinds of Fruits. 


Buds on the ' &8. Buds upon' the Stocks that are en- 


Stock at grafted, ſhould be let alone, all or moſt of 
Graſting tem, untill the Grafts have put forth Buds 
not10be of their own, and be able to draw up the 


p=1-4 of Sapout of theStock,and thenrub off allthe 


Gr.ft put Buds 
forth- 


Bate. at _s 4 44 4 is ith. 
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| Buds onthe Stock, below the Grafts, that 
they may have all the Sap. 


9. Stocks. that are white, when you 
© Graft them will ſeldom make the Graft 
> to grow well and proſper ; the whiteneſs 
= being cauſedthrough the barrennets of the 
* Soil, and obſerve whatlength the Stock did 
ſhoot out Sprouts the fore-going year, and 
commonly ſo long will the Gratit ſhoot our, 
or more, if it take wel!. 
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CHAP. IL 


How to Graft ſeveral ways. 


"nh Here are ſeveral ways of Graft- 

ing andall good, if Judicioully 
and dexterouſly performed : To which end, 
I ſhall endeavour to fer down the moſt plain 
and exact deſcripitien of each way, for the 
better and truer information of the young 
Planter, and firſt begin with that calPd ſli- 
cing,or Packing on, which being deſcribed 
at large, may ſerve as a General direction 
for all. 


Graſtirg F. x. Cut off the top of Stock, in ſome 
cal'd Slic- ſmooth and ſtraight place, that may be Anſ- 
_ -" -, Werable to the ſfraightneſs of the Graft, 
0% when ſeton. If you do it with a Hand-ſaw, 
cutit ſmooth afterwards with a Knife,leav- 

ing the top flat and even. 
Then prepare your Cyen or Graft, ( firſt 


obſerving which ſide 1s ſtraighteſt at the bot- 


tom or thicker end, that ſo It may fit the 
ſtraight part of the Stock when ſet on) 
by cutting the Graft or Cyen on one fide 
only, from the Joint, Knot, or Seam, if the 

part 
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part below it be ſmooth and ſtraight; (the 
Knot or Seam 1s a Circle round about the 
Graft, dividing and diſtinguiſhing the laſt 
Summers growth from the former ) or from 
{ome one Bud on the lower part of thelaſt 
years Shoot, or Sprout, down ſlopewiſe 
in the Wood till it be cut quite off, in 
that the flope may be about an Inch long or 
ſomthing more , obſerving it's bent, that 
when the Graft or Cyen 1s fhxed to the 
Stock , it may ftand almoſt upright; and 
cut the Graft or Cyen thin at the bottom of 
cut place, yet leave onall the Bark on the 
oppoſite ſide ; then give acut croſs through 

the Bark at thetop of the Slope, and then 

cut a thin Chipof that Slope upward to the 

crols cut, that there may be a ſhoulder to 
reſt on the top of the Stock, but cut not 
this ſhoulder too deep , little more than 

through the Bark will be enough, and this 

will cauſea little riſing in the Sloped part, 

which you muſt cut down, that the whole 

Slope may be plain and i{mooth , without 
dints or riſings, and lie even and cloſe tothe 

ſide of the Stock, Cut then the top of the 

Cyen off, cloſe above a Bud, about four In- 

ches above the ſhoulder if it be for a Stand- 

ard-tree, two Buds above the Clay being 

full enough; but for Dwarf, or Wall-trees, 
you may let the Cyen or Graft be fix Inches 
long with ſeveral Buds,that they may ſhoot 

forth many Branches, and ſpread from the 

very Stock, 
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The Cyen or Graft thus prepared , lay 
the cut part of the Cyen or Graft upon the 
ſtraight ſide of the Stock, and if it may 
be, on the Weft, or South-welt ſide of the 
Stock, and ſo meafure and mark the juſt 
length and breadth of; it then cut away fo 
much of the Bark bf the Stock, as the cut 
part of the Cyen or Graft may fit, drawing 
_ Knife upwards ; but as the Stock 1s 

tzger, 'and the Bark thicker than that on 
the Cyen, 'or Graft, ſo the Chip mult be 
longer and broader, or els the paſlage of the 
Sap inthe Stock and Cyen or Graft {({ which 
is chiefly betwixt the Bark and 'the wood ) 
will not meet together, which ſtould and 
muſt be aimed at, as in the work you will 
eaſily ſee, 

Then 'lay the cut part of the Cyen or 
_ on the cut part of the Stock, andlet 
the ſhoulder of the Graft or Cyen reſt di- 
rectly upon the top of the Stock, ſo that 
the cut parts of both may joyn even and 
{mooth all along, and ſo bind them'together 
clofe, with courſe woollen Yarn, Baſſes, or 
the inward peeling of the Witch-tree, if 
you bind with ſuch materials as will not be 
tooſe or rotten by Midſummer; about that 
eime give the binding a cut croſs-wife with 
a Knife to ſet the priſonersat liberty : Have 
in reaclineſs ſome Clay free from ttones,well 
mixt witn Horſe-diing, &c, ( Vide Chap. 2, 
Sed. 2. ) and Canb it about the Stock and 
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and an Inch below the bottom of the Cyen 
or Graft; work it up round the Cyen or 
Graft till it be ſharp at the top,that the Rain» 
water may fall better off it ; and with a Knife 
or rather a little Trowel dipt in water, 
ſmooth over the Clay, but in doing this, 
be very careful not to diſplcaſe the Cyen or 
Graft. ; 

T hus you may Graft Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, and Apples, if itbe before the Bark 
of the Stock will part from the wood of 
them, for when it will , the next way fol- 
lowing, 1s better for Aples, 


F. 2. The ſecond way calPd Grafting in Graftirs #: 
the Bark is much like this, and ſome prefer 524 « 
it before the beformentioned, or any other 'V"* 
way 3 but it can only be uſed for Apples, be- 
cauſe all Cyens of other Fruit, will be 
grown paſt uſe, before the Bark of the 
Stock will peel, which 1s about the end of 
March or beginning of April,but this will be 
time enough for Apples 1t your Stocks be 
in any thing good liking, which if they be 
not , they are not fit to be Grafted any 
way : Prepare then your Stock and Cyen 
or Graſt, exa&ly as your were directed 
inPacking, only inſtead of cutting the Bark 
of the Stock, {lit it on the South-welt ſide, 
from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped 
part of the Cyen, and looſen the Bark ar 
the top of the ſlit with the point of your 
Knife, a 

D 4 Have 
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Have in readineſs alittle Inſtrument made 
of Tvory, or of a Deeror Sheep-ſhanck or 
Silver, orof ſome hard ſmooth wood; at 
one end let it be made of the ſhape of 
the ſlope part of the Cyen, but much leſs 
every way ; thruſt it down betwixt the Bark 
Some peel 2nd wood of the Stock where 1t was {lit, 
off the ouz- £O make room tor the Cyen or Graft, then 
moſt thin, take it out and put in the Cyen, but firſt 
brown rind cut a little of the Bark at the thin end of 
ou, ,, the ſlope of the Cyen or Graft, that it dou- 
the oppoſite PIE not 11 going down , yet leave it witha 
fe torbe ſharpe edge 3 and becauſe when your Cyen 
cutand js put in, it will bear the Bark hollow from 
Nope part the Stock, nick or flit the Bark , on each 
> +4, ſide the Cyen, ſo that it may fallclole to the 
muſt eater Stock, and to the edges of the Cyen , bind 
b:tweenthe and Clay it as before, 
Bark of the This way of Grafting, is commended by 
- _— ſome, as Mr. Lauyford, tho others diſap- 
tzrveon ay Prove thereof; yer I have Grafted large 
tz inner Stocks often this way, aud very ſucceſsfully, 
green rind, but with finall Stocks 1 ſeldom had the de- 
rr fired SUCCCIS, tho as careful in the operation 
Graftdows #3 POlible ;, but the firit way I rake to be the 
b-tween beſt for them, for theic reaſons, 
2he wood I. Becauſe Stocks may be Grafted ſa, 
ao Bart &f ſome years before they can be rcady toGraft 
1646 42, lathe Clett, ard though Whip-gratting.may 
very »el}, Þe uſed ſooner than that way, yet thereare 
other £reat inconveniences attending 1r. 
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II, The Stocks this way are leſs harmed 
than where a Clett isuſed, becauſe the Cleft 
lets wet into them, and rots and makes them 
not ſo fit for Grafting again, (1f any fail 
to grow the firſt time) as thele continue to 
be, though they ſhould once miſcarry. 

ITE. The Cyen will much ſooner cover 
the Stock and make a more ſound, health- 
tul and ſwifter growing Tree, 

IV. This is more ſpeedy, eaſy, and ſure 
to ſucceed, Therefore it the Stock exceed 
three Inches Diameter at the place it's cut 
off, the beſt way 1sto Graft in the Rind or 
Bark, and you may ſet many Gratts round 
the Stock , and they will ſooner cover the 
Stock ; but if the Stock be from one Inch 
to three Inches Diameter, then Graft in the 
Cleft ; if under one Inch Diameter, then 
by licing , Packing on, or Whip-graft- 
ing. 

Graftigg in the Rind is attended with 
ſpme incanvenience; for the Grafts uſnally 
make large Shoots the firſt Year, which in 
caſe the Wind happen to blow ſtrongly on 
the oppoſite fide of the Srock where the 
Graft is , commonly it is broken aff, hav- 
ing as yet no other hold than in the Bark 
or Rind, and being top heavy with all, 1s 
eaſily broken ; but after one Year the dan- 
ger 15 paſt, becauſe that which grows 1o 
plentifully at the joyning of the Graftand 
Stock the firſt Year being but ſappy Rind, 
the next Year is converted into {olid Wood. 
yome 
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Some well approve by their experience thz 
Grafting Stocks above three Inches Diame- 
ter, by placing two Grafts oppoſite to each 
other in the Cleft, and other two oppoſite 
to each other in the Bark, ſo that you may 
place four Grafts in ſuch a large Stock, 
and they will ſoon cover the Stocks head. 


8. 3. There is another way of Grafting 
{mall Stocks calPd Whip-grafting;and here 
your Graft or Cyen, and Stock ought to be 
exactly of the ſame bigneſs as the manner 
of performing it plainly ſhews, vis. Slope 
oft the Cyen or Graft a full Inch or longer, 
and do the like to the Stock, and tye the 
one upon the other; both the Stock and Cyen 
ought to be cut at the ſmootheſt and 
ſtraighteſt place. You may if you will make a 
Shoulder on the Cyen, and cut the top of 
the Stock to ſuit with it, and then bind them 
together, and Clay them about the place. 
If you joyn the Inner Bark of the Cyen and 
Stock exactly together at either ſide, it will 
grow, tho not ſo well as where the Cyen 
and Stock 2re of an equal proportion. 

This way calld Whip-grafting,is ſucceſs- 
ful enough, ſo that ſpecial care be taken that 
both Stock and Cyen ſuit exattly where 
they are joyned together, which is ſome- 
what troubleſome todo; and fd is it to find 
Cyens and Stocks of an equal bigneſs; be- 
fdevthe head will be apt to overgrow the 
Stocks; all that can be-done to prevent it, 

Is 
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is to Graft theſe very low; or if high to 
givethe Stock more liberty to thicken by 
ſlitting the Bark of it with a Knife almoſt 
to the wood. | 

In this way of Grafting there is another 
little Knack may be added to very good 
purpoſe, and that is, when the Stock and 
Cyen are prepared (as you heard before ) 
to be joined together, to make a lit, or 
Notch with a Knife in the bare place of the 
Stock downward, beginning towards the top 
of the ſlope, and ſo ſl:tting or Notching it 
a little way, and doing the like inthe flop- 
ed face of the Cyen, but beginning at the 
ſame diſtance from the lawer end of it, as 
you did hefore from the top of the Stock, 
and ſo carrying it upwards, and then joyn 
them by thruſting the one ſlice into the 0- 
ther, till the bare place of the Cyen cover 
the bare place of the Stock, 

This may be done likwiſe in Grafting 
by Packing, and in both conduceth mnch 
to ſtrengthen the work, and is called by 
ſome Lipping, or Tounging. 

' In Whip-grafting the cut parts both 
of the Graft and Stock , muſt joyn and 
anſiver one another from the top to the 
bottom. 

. This way of Whip-grafting is commend- 
ed by ſome, not only for the ſame reaſon 
as ſlitting or Packing on is, butalſo becauſe 
the Graft ſoon covers the Stock, which is 
not impaired by ſlitting or cleaving , _ 
of the 
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the Graft haying it's Wood, as well as 
it's Rind bound to the Stock, 1s not ſo apt 
to break off as that which is Graited only 
in the Rind, nor is the Graft apt to be 
top heavy , the Stocks being ſmaller af- 
ford not {o plentiful Nouriſhment. 


$. 4. The next way of Grafting is calÞd 


inthe Cleft Grafting in the Cleft, which is the moſt 


or ſlit. 


Antient and common way of Grafting,and 
if carefally managed, not inferior to any 
other way. of Grafting , tho the modern 
Planters do ſomthing flight it: You may 
Graft any Stock this way , from half an 
Inch to three Inches Diameter, and that if 
the Stock be no bigger than the Graft too, if 
you have neat Tools, and be ready inthe 
managery thereof, and with good ſucceſs, 
as I have frequently experienced, The 
manner 1s thus, viz. 

Cut off the top of the Stock in ſome 
{ſmooth and ftriaght place, that may be 
anſwaerdle to the ſtraightneſsof the Graft 
that is put into the Cleft zif you do it with 
a Hand-ſaw, cut it ſmooth afterwards 
with a Knife, lcaving the top flat and e- 
yen. 

Then cleave the Stock with a ſtrong 
Knite, ( or the Chiſel before deſcribed at 
Sed. 2. in Chap. 2,) Let the flit runabout 
tive Inches deep, and let it be as near the 
middle of the Stock as you can, but not.in 
the Pith or heart, and let the flit be on the 

ſmootheſt 
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fomotheſt ſides of the Stock. Have in rea- 
dinef5 the Steel inſtrument before mention- 
edat Chap. 2. Sed, 2, orels aStick of hard 
Wood near a foot long, at one end made 
like a Wedge; when you have taken out 
the Cleaver, put one end of the Inſtrument, 


or els the Wedge into the flit or cleft of 


the Stock, and open it fo wide as to pat 
in the Cyen, when it is prepared, and made 
ready for that purpoſe. 

Which is by cutting the Graft or Cyen 
from the joynt, knot, or ſeam, if it be 
ſtraight, or els trom ſonie Bad on the thick- 
er end of the laſt years Shoot or Sprout 


down aſlope on both Sides, fomthing more 74, j,g. 
than an Inch long, making it thin at the cur off the 
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bottom, and im ſhape like a Wedge, very Graft 


ſmooth and even without dints or riſings, P0/45c as 
that it may joyn cloſeall atong; io far as it batf oy 2 


goes into the Cleft of the Stock, let the Out- je1j4, ;f the 
hde of the Graft or Cyen be ſomewhat Stock be 


thicker than the inner ſide,unlefs the Stock big nough 
fr fo allow 18. 


be ſo big as to pinch the Cyen or Gra 
much, then make the Cyen or Graft as thick 
on that ſide that goes into the- Stock as on 
the outkde, which will prevent the Stocks 
hurting the Sappy part, and Bark of the 
Cyen or Graft, by preſerving the outfide 
from being pinched too much, 

You may let the Graft or Cyen have on 
the uppermoſt part of the ſlope, a ſhoulder 
on one ſide, or both, or neither ; all theſe 
waysare uſed, bnt ſhouldering takes up more 

>. 
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time, and makes the Cyenor Graft weaker, 
and fo- apter by chance to be broke off 3 
then with your ſharp Pen-knife cut away any 
Jags , or roughneſs, or blackneſs that re- 
mains after cleaving, on each fide of the 


Cleft of the Stock within, and ſo put 1n 


either one, or two Cyensor Grafts; if the 
Stock be large, place them ſo as the paſlage 
of the Sap betwixt the Bark and Wood 
both of the Stock, and Cyen or Graft may 
meet and joyn all along the Cleft as near 
as you can; for you mult be ſure always to 
joyn the inner ſide of the Bark of the Cyen 
or Graft to the inner ſide of the Bark of the 
Stock all along the Cleft, that the Sap ma 
come out of the Stock to feed the Graft and 
make it grow. 5 

The Graft being thus placed in the Stock 
draw forth the Inſtrument , or Wedge,and 
Clay them cloſe onevery ſide, and an Inch 
above the topof the Stock, and an Inch be- 
tow the bottom of the Clefr, and keep Clay 
on about the Grafted part until] the Stock 
be covered withthe Graft, and it will be the 
ſounder Tree. 0 

If you put but one Graft or Cyen in 
( which is beſt unleſs the Stock be large, ) 
then cut off a piece with a ſlope cut from 
the top of the Stock about an Inchand half 


deep.on the worſt fide of the Stock, the 


Graft being to be pur on the ſtraighteſt 
and ſmootheſt fide , in cutting the Stotk 
thus, the Graft will coyer over the ſooner. 

Many 
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Many cleave big Stocks croſlwiſe again 
and put in two more Cyens ; but cleaving 
hurts the Stocks ſo much that it's better 
( if you will have more than two Cyens in 
one Stock) Graft the other two in the 
Bark,according to the ſecond way of Graft- 
ing , but forecaſting one of them to be on 
the Welt ſide of the Stock; But two Grafts 
are enough for any Stock. TO 

It's an Erronious practiſe to ſet the out- 
{ide of the Stock and Graft even and ſmooth; 
becauſe the Bark of a big Stock 1s much 
thicker than' the Bark of a ſlender Graft, 
and conſequently if the outſide be ſmooth 
2nd even, the inſide muſt needs be uneven, 
but where the Graft and Stock are almoſt 
of an equal proportion, there you may ſer 
them ſmooth on the outſide , but where 
the Stock is large, ſet the cut part of the 
(3rait more inward into the Cleft of the 
Stock, 

When you cut Grafts it*s very convenient 
to leavea Budor two on the outſide of the 
cut place, that in caſe any of the Grafts 
happen to be broken off, fich Bud or Buds 
on the outſide, will ſpring out, and ſupply 
the defect, alcho the Graft be broken off, 
even to the top of the Stock ; or you may 
leave the Bud juſt at the ſhoulder where 
the Graft joyns to the top of the Stock , 
and it will anſwer the ſaid intenti- 
Ons, 
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The onlyobjettion thatis raiſed againſt 
Grafting in the Cleft , is, that the Stock 
being ſlit or cloven, the Rain is apt to get 
in and decay the Stock, and ſometimes the 
Graft too 4 therefore caution mult be uſed, 
not oaly the firſt year, but untill the head 
of the Stock be covered with the Graft, 
to keep well tempered Clay on the Graft- 
ed part both, of Cyen and Stock, and that 
as far asthe Cleft extends it ſelf, to keep 
out both Wet and Air. 

I bave Grafted this way Stocks from half 
an Inch to above three Inches Diameter,and 
that very ſuccesfully, obſerving the afore- 
ſaid rules,but a Stock of about an Inch Di- 
ameter is the beſt to uſe in this way of Graft. 
ing,which I like as well as any other,notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of all modern Plan- 
ters 1s to the contrary, 

There is one ſmall obſervation neceſſary 
to be noted in Cleft-Grafting, and of no lit- 
tle concernment to make Graits thrive well, 
which is to cut the Graft ſo as to be ſet as 
deep into the Stock as poſlible, ſo as the 
Stock be not clove roo far,which is by mak- 
ing the cut part of the Graft to he an Inch 
and half long, or longer if the Stock be 
large, and thereby the Graft will attract 
more Sap, and make a larger Graft by 
much, than one cut but ſhort from the Knot, 
Seam, or Bud, Therefore for that end 
make the cut part of the Graft an Inch and 
half long at leaſt, 
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| &. 5. Side-Grafting is done by preparing 5;4e graft: 
the Cyen or Graft as in Whip-gratting,then ing. * * 


without cutting oft the head of the Stock, 
( but makingit thin of ſide-Branches ) front 
a ſmooth Place of it on the Weſt fide,take 
off as much Bark as the Cyen will cover,as 
in Packing, and lit both Cyen and Stock 
accordingly as is directed in the third Se?. 
and fix them together accordiggly 3 bind ir 
cloſe, and Clay it. 

If it grow ata years end cut off the top 
of the Stock at the Grafted Place ſlopewile, 
and Clay it. | 

Some done thus grow well, but ſuffer not 

the topof the Stock much to overgrow the 
_ the firſt year before it's cut quite 
oft. 
Some uſe another way, that is, to flit the 
Bark of the Stock in the form of a great 
T, and looſning it with the point of a Knife, 
and then clapping in a Cyen, prepared as 
hath been ſaid before, ( but without the 
flit for Lipping ) bind and Clay it, this can 
be only uſed when the Bark will part from 
the Stock, 
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8. 6. There 1s another way call'd Graft- 
ing by Approach, AblaCtation, or Enarch- 
ing, which is by having a Stock or Stocks 
grow 10 near another Tree, whoſe Fruit 


you would propagate, that the Stock and 


the Branch of that Tree may be joyned 
togetier in the manner following. 

Cut the ſide of the Branch, and of the 
Stock ( where they will meet ) about three 
Inches in length, till you come near the Pith 
of each, and fit them both together, that 
the paſſage of the Sap may joyn, and the 
green inner fide of the Bark of the Stock 
and Tree ; in which poſture bind and Clay 
them : \Aſſoon as you find the Cyen and 
Stock to be well cemented together, cut off 
the head of the Stock about four Inches 
above the binding, and in March following, 
cut off the Stub you left of the Stock, 
and alſo the Cyen underneath, cloſe to the 


Grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by the 


Stock only. 

It is alſo uſed to be done by cutting off 
the head of the Stock at firſt, and ſlopeing 
half off about two Inches long, and joyn- 
ing the Cyen thereunto, being cut accord- 
ingly. 

This manner of Grafting is unneceſlary, 
and ſcarſly practicable jn common Fruir- 
trees,, but for Oranges, Lemons, Pom- 
granats , Vines, Jeſlamines and ſuch like 
Shrubs, it may be uſed, Alfo it's faid that 

Trees 
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Trees of different kinds will ſooner take 
this way than any other, 


S. 7. I once ſaw a man Graft half a 
dozen ſmall Stocks thus; After he had 
cut off the top of the Stock, he cur it 
on each ſide from the top aflope abour 
an Inch and half, direttly like a Wedg 
reyerſt, then he clove with. his Pen-knite 
the Grait from the bottom in the middle 
of the Graft an Inch and half, then he 
plac'd this Graft on the $ ock, one ſide 
of the Graft on one ſide of the Stock , 
and the other on the other , but joyn*®d 
Sap to Sap, and then bound and Clayd 
it; theſe Grafts took well, and it's an 
ealy way of Grafting. 


$. $8. Some have an Iron Inſtrument 
made for the purpoſe, which will make 
a Nick or Notch in the Stock up to it's 
head, an Inch and half long through the 
Bark, and ſome depth into the Wood, ia 
form of an v, or rather after this form, 
V, then fit the Graft, and put it into the 
Noch, joying Sap to Sap, and bind them 
together with Baſs, and Clay them. This 
way 1s much commended, 
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C H A P. Iy. 
Of Tnoculating. 


E. 1. JF Noculating is the taking off a Bud 

irom one Tree, and putting it be- 
tween the Bark and the Wood of another 
Tree or Stock ; the end and intention is the 
fame with other- ways of Grafting; and 
morcover by this way, divers forts of 
Fruits, which are not apt to take or grow 
by ordinary ways of Graſting, are by this 
ealily cncreaſcd, 


8. 2, About a fortnight before or after 
Midinmmer ( which is the beſt time, though 
It may bedone from the beginning of Afay 
untill Agaſt) when you have pitcht upon 
ſuch Stocks as are fit to be Inoculated, to 
get the Bud from, chooſe out a ſtrong and 
well liking Branch, or Shoot of that years 
growth, upon a Tree that bears exceeding 
well, and ſuch kind of Fruits as you would 
by this operation produce, and about the 
mid le, or lower end of it, ( for the top 
will be too tender) fix upon a leaf that 
Hath a freſh and fair Bud growing out be- 

twixt 
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twixt it and the Bark, and about half an 
Inch below and above the Bud, cut off the 
Branch, and ſo you will have a plece of it 
about an Inch long remaining , with a Bud 
and Leaf on, this you mult cleave juſt 
through the midſt, ſo as the Bud may be 
directly in the middle of the one half; 
and then ſnip off a part of the Leat; and 
holding it by the remainder, clap ir to a 
imooth Straight place on the Stock, and 
with a Pen-knife {core out, on each ſide 
of it, ſo much of the Stoc k asit covers, Or 
rather a little broader, (becauſe when the 
Bark on which the Bud is, is taken off from 
it's own Wood, and applycd to the Stock, 
it will cover a wider ſpace ot the Srock 
than it did before) After you have thus 
marked your Stock, with-draw the Cyen 
again, and cut the Bark through where you 
had marked it; tnen cut the Bark croſs and 
ſtraight from the uppermoſt end of one 

ſcore to the upper end of the other, and 
cut the Bark again croſs and ſtraight from 
one ſcore to the other, but not ſo low as 
the Lower endsof the {cores, by a quarter 
of an Inch; then take the oblong 1quare 
picce of Bark, that 1s cut on cvery ſide, 
quite off the Stock, and raiſe up that part 
o: the Bark that remains betwixt the lide= 
{cores at the bottom of the work, from the 
V/ood, til you coinc to the lower end ot 
thc ſiae-{cores, 
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Take then a Gooſe-quill , cut in the 

faſtion of an Apple-ſcoop, or ſcraper, and 
having with your Nail a little looſhed the 
upper part of that Bark that is on the 
Cyen, thruſt the Quill betwixt the Bark 
and the Wood, that 1t may ſeparate them, 
and take off with the Bark a little Wood 
or Root of the Bud over againſt it : If you 
ſee a hole on the inſide overagainſt the Bud, 
when you have taken the Bark off, caſt it 
away, that little Jabonr is loſt, and try 
another till you find it otherwiſe. 
' Then put in the lower end of that Bark 
or Cyen betwixt the Bark that was raiſed 
onthe Stock and the Wood, and ſo bind it 
on the Stock gently with Woollen-yarn, or 
narrow Shreds of Linnen Cloth, or gentle 
Stuff, or with Baſſes, or Baſt, of which the 
Ruſſia Matts are made, but ſo that the Cyen 
may Lye cloſe to the Wood of the Stock 
that was made bare , and have an eſpe- 
cial care that you hurt not the Bud, 


8. 3. There are ſome other ways of In« 
oculating uſed, differing only in the man- 
ner of the cut, both in the Bark of the 
Stock, and of the Cyen, 

And firſt, ſome'proceeding in all other 
things, as is before direfted, cut the Bark 
our of the whole length of the ſide-ſcores, 


and apply the Cycnto the disbarked 1ice. 


8. 4. Others 
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$. 4. Others cut one ſlit only down the | 
| Bark of the Stock, and another croſs the 
the top of it, like a great T, when this 
is done, they prepare the Cyen or Bark as | 
beforedirected ( only cutting it ſharp point- | 
ed at the lower end before they take the | 
Bud off it's Wood) Thenraiſe the Bark of | 
the Stock up on each ſide the lit, and put 
in the Cyen, beginning at the top and ſlid- 
ing it downward gently, and let the top of 
the Bud joyn cloſe to the crols-cut in the 
upper end, and ſo bind the Bark gently 
upon it, but not juſt upon the Bnd : This 
is the common way uſed by Gardiners. 


F. 5. Others make the croſs-cut in the | 
middle of the downright ſcore on the 
Stock, and-liiting up the four corners of | 
the Bark, and making the Cyen ſharp at 
both ends , put it under the Bark of the 
Stock at both ends, and then bind it; but | 
indoing this, there is dangerof hurting the | 
Bud or Cyen. 


QC. 6. Mr. Rea commends the mak ng the 
croſs-cut at the lower end of the downright | 
cut, and having opened the fides, put in 
the Cyen upwards, being made ſharp ar the 
upper end only, | 

You muſt be nimble and quick 1n Inoci- 

Izting, and prepering the Bud, els the Air 
by ſudden drying the Bud or Cyen ant the 
Cat-part of the Stock will mach be hurt. 
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Thus much to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
ſuch as have a mind to make tryal of e- 
very way, but the firſt is eſteemed beſt. 


$. 7. Leſt one Bud fail, or any miſchance 


rules and hreak it, put two In every Stock, but not 
obſervations directly under one another on the ſame 


on Inocula- 


192. 


ſide of the Stock, The Branch or Shoot, 
you cut one Cyen off may yield yoy ſe- 
veral, | 


$. $. About a Month after the Inocu- 
lating, or ſooner if yon perceive the Bark 
ſwell where the binding is, cut off the 
binding. 

If it grow it will fix to the Stock, keep 
1t*s colour , and that part of the Leaf and 
Stalk that was left, will drop off, and the 
Bud appear fair; Then ſometime before 
the next Spring, cut off the top of the 
Stack a hands breath above the place it was 
Jnoculated at, and all the fide-branches 
that grow any where upon the Stock ; and 
at Spring the Bud will put forth; and if 
any other Sprouts or Buds appear on the 
Stock, cut them off, py 


S. 9. If thefirſt Inoculation fail , or the 
Buds dye, the Stocks may be Inoculated 
again the next Summer, and of ſuch as are 
Inoculated timely in the year, it may be 
jometunes ſeen whether they grow or not, 

timg 
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time enough to Inoculate them again the 
ſame year. 


$. 10. Apricocks will have Buds ready 
ſooner than other Fruit, ſo that you 
may begin with them and follow with the 
ether, 


F. 11- Stocks raiſed of Peach-ſtones 
are commonly big enough ta be Inoculated 
the ſecond Summer ,-ſometimes the Firſt 
after they are ſet: when they. or any 0» 
ther Stocks are an Inch and half in compals, 
or thereabouts, they are big enough to be 
Inoculated, | 


F. 12. Thoſe you intend for Wall or 
Dwarf-trees, are to be Inoculated within a 
handfall of the, ground, and not Pruned 
at all, till you remqve them, and then you 
will better fee whats neceſſary to be cut 
off; and theſe you may remove after 
one years growth, or two, with more 
{afety, 

If you Inoculate any Plums, Pears, Cher- 
ries, or other Fruit, that you intend for 
an Orchard, or other place for tall Stan- 
dards, you may do it higher on the Stocks, 
vis, 11x or ſeven foot high, and Prune theſe 
up In the Nurſery, and let them grow 
there, two or three years ( according as 


they 
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they grow in hight ) before they be re- 
moyed. 


& 13. After Stocks that are Inoculated 
have made one or two years growth, you 
muſt cut off the head of the Stock, that 
remain'd above the Bud: At your firſt 
cutting it, cut it cloſe to the new Branches, 
that it may grow over the cut; let it be 
cut a little ſlope, and Clay*d over, if you 
deſire the Branch ſhould quickly cover it; 
and the ſooner it doth the better, 


S. 14, Care muſt be had in chooſing 
Branches or Shoots from which you are 
to have your Buds, that they be of Shoots 
of the ſame years growth you Inoculate 
and of ſtrong growth, the Bark firm,and not 
ſpungy ; ſuffer them to fade as little as may 
be before you ule them ; and the Shoots 
mult be got from Trees that your own or 
others experience can faithfully aſſure you 
not only to be good Fruit, but very good 
bearers, and if the Fruit you deſign to raiſe, 
be at ſuch a diſtance that you cannot have 
Buds to Inoculate the ſame day they are cut, 
put them 1n wet Moſs or Graſs in a Box, 
and ſothey will keep a day and anight very 
well, Burt if by carriage in the Air or 0- 
therwiſe they are a little withered, you 
may revive them by ſetting them in wa- 


ter, 


UI eas, 
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ter, which will make the Buds come clea: 
ner from the Wood. ——_ 


$..15. NeQarins, Peaches, and Apri- 
cocks are ſeldom raiſed otherwiſe than by 
Inoculation ; becauſe they will rarely or 
never grow by Grafting ; but Pears, Cher- 
ries, or Plums take and grow full as well 
by Grafting as Inocvlation., The Bark 
of Cyens taken from ſome Plums, is ſo ten- 
der and ſpungy they will often miſcarry 
when Inoculated : fuch one be ſure to raiſe 
rather by Grafting, tho many Plums will 
hit very well being Inoculated. 

Cyens of Apples fail for the moſt part, 
when you Inoculate Buds of them, be- 
cauſe their Bark is tender, and Buds 
weak, 

Cherries and Pears take very ſure being 
Inoculated on young freſh Stocks, whoſe 
Bark is not very thick, 


wo WP. ons woe 4 re en ho 
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F$. 16. Upon conſideration of all, ] ad- 
viſe the Planter to raiſe all his Frujt-trees 
by Grafting, as being both the ſureſt and 
eaſieſt way; only his Peaches , NeCtarins, 
and Apricocks can be propagated only 
by Inoculatigg; yet where Inoculkating ſuc- 
| ceeds well, it's eſteemed and prefer*d be- 
fore Grafting, for the following reaſons, 
1, Becauſethe Stock will be big enough to 
Inoculate by two or three years ſooner than 
to Graft, and your Plant groweth much 

faſter 
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faſter after the nature is ſo alter'd than it 
did before , and will be ſqoner ready to 
tranſplant than if it be ſuffer'd to grow 
two or three years -longer, as it-muſt be 
before it be ready to be.; Grafted. 2. It 
makes a ſounder Tree than one that is 
Grafted , eſpecially in the Cleft ; becauſe 
it covereth the Stock ſpeedily and well. 
2, It hurts notthe Stock ſo much as Graft- 
Mg; and if it chance to fail, it may be In- 
oculated next year again, and ſometimes 
the ſame year, 4. Some look upon In- 
oculating to be more ſpeedy, caly and 
delightſfome than Grafting, and may be 
praCtiſed by Gentlemen, 'who in June may 
lye on the ground and do it ; whereof 
they cannot ſo well bear the cold without 
danger of taking hurt in February, or 
_ which is the choice of Graiting ſca- 
on. 

If you do Inoculate any Buds of Pear, 
Cherry, or Plum, let the Shoots be very 
wg and large, but yau had better Graft 
them, 


8. 17. Not only the Pith, but alſo 
the Wood of the Bud is} caſt away in 
Inoculating, and nothing made- uie of 
but the Buds and Bark of any young 
Shoot , and yet they bring forth the 


ſame 


and Cyderiit. 
ſame Fruit as the Tree whence they are 
got. 


- . 18, It's debated among Planters what 7.;,, ,c:4; 
time of the day is beſt for Inoculating 3 day 0 Ins 
ſome perſons argue ſtiffly for the morning z ocujate. 


becauſe there paſleth up much more Sap 
or juice in the day-time than in the night, 
as they obſerve in plercing the Birch-Tree, 
and other Trees to get the liquor out of 
them for Phyſical uſes; and conſequently 
the Bud Tnoculated in the morning, muſt 
be more likely to grow, having the whole 
days plenty of Sap to invite it to unite 
with the Stock,than if -it be Inoculated late 
in the day, and ſo muſt be diſcouraged in 
it's new habitation by the niggardly pro« 
viſion of the nights Sap. 

If you follow this advice, you had beſt 
wrap ſome broad Leaves or Fern about 
the Stock; ſo as to ſhade the Cyen from 
the Scorching heat of the day following , 
to prevent it's drying before the Stock 
hath undertaken the charge of preſerving 
it, 

But this work may be done in the heat 
of the day, if the heat be not violent, and 
then you mult ( as at all times you ought ) 
be yery quick in the doing of it. 


And 
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And for all that hath been ſaid before, 
the afternoon may be as good a time as 
any ; becauſe if the Bud have leſs liquor 
afforded it in the night, then the cool- 
neſs of that time makes it leſs thirſty ; 
and as it's thirſt encreaſeth by the heat of 
the next day, a more plentiful Stream 
will be very ſeaſonable to ſatisfy it, 


CHAP, 


CHAP. V. 


Of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


F. 1. Fter Grafts have had their full 
growth the firſt year,they muſt 

be Pruned , ſuch as need it; Thoſe that 
are Grafted low and yet muſt be made Stan- 
dards, or tall Trees, leave only one Shoot, 
| the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt, and let not that 
Shoot begin to ſpread unrill it be ſeven foot 
high at leaſt; therefore cut off all the ſide- 
branches, till they are grown to the hight 
you deſire, If to ſpred low, let ſome be 
left on each fide, that the boughs on any 
one fide may grow ſtraight upright, As 
for Wall-plants it*s no matter of how ma- 
ny Branches they ſpread, the more the bet- 
ter, Now unleſs young Grafts put forth 
a ſtrong and luſty Shoot, Prune not off all 
the ſide-branches, leſt the body of the 
Plant be too ſmall and limber to bear his 
head ; therefore if the body be very ſlender 
{uffter ſome of the {ide-twigs to grow, un. 
till the Body be of a ſufficient ſtrength to 
bear the top, and from year to year Prune 
off thoſe Shoots and Branches as are ſu- 
perfluous, 
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perfluous, and grow too near one another, 
interfere, fret and gall each other, and pre- 
ſerve only ſuch as are fit to make the Tree 
of a comly form; and ſuffer them not the 
firſt three years (at leaſt ) to grow thick 
and buſhy-headed , by cutting off ſome of 
the inſide-ſhoots, and ſuch as grow croſs 
one another , or pendent. 


8. 2. What you cut off the Body, or a- 
ny Branch, do it cloſe and even, that the 
Bark may grow over it. 


8. 3. If you cut part of any Shoot, of 
of a Cyen for Grafting , cut it cloſe at a 
Bud, that the cut may be cover*d with a 
freſh Sprig , and the wound may again 

row up, and a Stub-end not be left be- 


ind. 


8 4. At what hight ſoever, or where- 
foever you would have the Tree, or any 
Branch, or Shoot to ſpread, there top ir, 
that is cutoff a Bud, an Inch of the very 
top cloſe at a Bud, and there it will ſpread, 


&. 5. When Trees grow big that aKnife 
will not Prune them, uſe the broad Chit- 
el C mention'd in Chap. 2, Sed. 2.) with 
which, and a Mallet, you may take off a 
Bough or large Branch, as you will, with- 
Gut either hurting the Bark of the Tree, 
by cutting too neer, or leaving a _ 5 

| 
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by riot cutting near enough ; one of which 
is not eaſily avoided by the chance blows 
of an Ax, or Hatchet, and being amongR 
thick boughs your Chiſel and Mallet will 
be more governable than other Inſtru« 
ments; If the boughs are very large you 
tay uſe a Saw firſt, and then ſmooth ic 
with the Chiſel. 


C 6. Trees growing in Orchards, Fields, 

" or Hedges, &c, muſt be pruned froth yeat 
to year as need 1s, in November, or Decem- 
ber, by cutting off ſuperfluous Branches and 
ſuch as croſs one another,and grow toocloſe 
teave no dead Twigs or Branches, and 
ſcrape off the Moſs on the body, or Bran- 


Ches of the Tree, | 


po OI 


- ——— 


$ 7. Concerning the Pruning and order- 
Ing of Wall-trees, ſec hereafter, Chap. 10. 
And you muſt not Prune thoſe Plants 
you intend for the Wall, untill tranſplant- 
ed and ſer at the Wall. 


6. 8. Prune not much and 6ften, 1f you 
love Fruit more than a Tree to thrive in 
Wood ; tlierefore whilſt your Tree 1$ 
young, bring it unto a handſome ſhape and 
order, and when it comes to bear Fruit 
forbear Pruning, unleſs in caſe of broken, 
or ſucti boughs as grow croſs, or gall, or 


i tret others, 
| F $. 9. And 
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F. 9. And here I muſt beg leave to 
thwart and contradict the opinions of all 
our modern Planters,who applaud the mak- 
ing Trees not to be avove an ell high before 
:liey ſpread: Their reaſons are theſe that fol- 
low. 1. Becauſe the low Trees ſooner at- 


| tain to be Fruit-bearing Trees, and grow 


fairerthan the tall ; the Sap and juice walt- 
ing in its long ball and paſſage, which in the 
ſhorter Trees expends it felt ſoon in the 
Branches, 2. You may Plant more of them 
in the like quantity of Land, becauſe the 
ſhadow of the one Trce doth not reach the 
ground of the other, as that of the tall 
Tree doth. 3. The lower and broad ſpread- 
ing Tree is the greatcr bearer, by reaſon 
the bloſſoms in the Spring are not ſo obvious 
to the bitter Blaſts, nor the Fruit in the 
Autumn to the herce and deltruftive Winds, 
4. Fruits are more catily gather'd from a 
low than a tail Tree, beating or ſhaking 
down Fruit from ſuch Trecs being to be 
rejected by all judicious Cyderiſts. 5. Any 
Frait on alow well ſpread Tree, is hetter 
and fairer than that on a tall Tree, by the 
ſame reaſon that the Tree 1s fairer, becauſe 
tne Sap 1s not ſo much waſted in the low 
and humble Tree, as in the tall and lofty 
by its large Trunck. 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons ſeem 
plaulible, yet experience allares,thata Tree 
6f a reaſonable height (1 mean not high 
like Tymber Trces)bcars as well as the low- 

cr 
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ef , and if you obſerve a due diſtance , 
which ought to be, the ſhade will not be in- 
juriousz and tho Fruit on a low Tree is 
eaſily gathered , yet the other may be 
with fome little pains gathered well e- 
nough. 
But if you deſign touſe the Land under, 

or about the Trees you plant, either in 
Orchard, Field , or Hedg , for the Syth, 
Spade, or Graſing of Cattle eſpecially, let 
your Trees be ſeven foot high at leaſt be- 
fore they begin to ſpread, becauſe you can 
ſcarce ſo cautiouſly preſerve them , but 
Cattle will ſomtime or other get into your 
Orchard, and then they will not a little 
endamage your Fruit-trees, if low, by nip- 
ping off the Buds of all boughs within 
their reach 3 and if you chance to farm the 
Orchard, your Tenants in deſpight of all 
Covenants to the contrary, will either be 

negligent, malitious, or ſo covetous as tg 

permit Cattel to Graze in the Orchard, to 

your no little damage, which by letting 

them be ſeven foot high before they be- 

gin to ſpread, will be infallibly prevented. 

But where you intend Trees for Table- 

fruit to he ſet in the Borders of Gardens 

or Walks, there you may let them ſpread 
within an ell and leſs of the Earth, as you 
ſhall hereafter be more fully inſtructed. 
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8. 10. In Pruning Trees be cautious of 
cutting off the {mall Sprigs, which are the 
more apt to bear Fruit, it being too 
uſual for ignorant Planters, to beautify 
their Trees, by taking off theſe ſuperfluous 
branches ( as they term them) whereby 
they deprive themſelves of the-Furit, 


F$. 11. Cherry-trees muſt be Grafted at 


. the hight you would have them ſpread, a- 


bout fix or ſeven Foot high, unleſs for 
the Wall, and then within a Foot of the 
ground, 


$. x2. Prune the Heads of ſome ſort of 
Trees that have but ſmall Pith as Apple- 
trees, Pear-trees , &c. when you remove 
them, to proportion the Branch and Root 
as near as you can; but Cherry-trees, Plum- 
trees, Walnut-trees, &c. that have a large 
Pich are not to be top*r, only ſome of the 
{ide Branches may be taken away. 

If you cut part of any Shoot, or a Cyen 
for Grafting, cut it cloſe at a Bud or Spriz, 
and the wound will again grow up, and 
a Stnb-end not left behind. 


CHAP. 


CHAF. YL 


Touching the Diſtance of Fruit- 


Trees. 


F. 1. He diſtance of Trees in Sper = 
ought not to be leſs than eight 

Yards, neither need it be more than 13, 
Or 14; the richer the Land is, the greater 
diſtance you ought to ſet the Trees at from 
one another, to which you ought to have 
reſpect, and alſo tothe kinds of Fruit-trees 
you plant; for ſome Trees take up more 
room than others, as moſt Apple-trees more 
than Pear-trees, and ſome Apple trees more 
than others, according to their aptneſs to 
grow more or leſs, too tedious and difficul 
to be here related ; only the Red-ſtreak be- 
ng Generally a deſired Fruit, you may 
take notice that it's one of the leaſt Ap- 
ple-trees ; where it yields the beſt Cyder, 
ſomtimes it?s almoſt but 2 Shrub,the Win- 
ter Pear-main, Golden-renating, and John- 
apple, are Trees that ſpread not much, 
but the Gregocy-pippin, a Fruit-Tree in 
Lancaſhire, is a mighty ſpreader, even on 
courſe Land, grows well and quickly, and 
F 3 is 


Diſtance 
of Orchards» 
Irccs. 
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is an excellent Fruit for any uſe, and th 
Trees great bearers, and the Fruit will 
eaſily keep untill the following May. 


$& 2 As tothediſtance Wall-frait»trees 
Diſtance of re to be ſet at, where they are to grow, 
Wal-1rees- ou may learn that beſt by conſidering their 
aptneſs to ſpread ; Apricocks and ſome 0- 
ther kinds of Ploms ſpread moſt, the May 
Cherry*, and ſome others are of a very 
{mall growth, it's impoſſible to give Rules 
for, all, but the general diſtance is about 

four yards aſunder, | 


Cherry and F, 3, Of late times it's uſed to make 

Codling * Cherry-hedges in Gardens and Orchards, 

and Hedges of Codlings, Nurſ-gardens , 

"9 Plums, and fach like Trees that may be 
kept by cutting and plaiſhing one Branch 
within another, and from growing very 
large ; thefe are uſually made along the 
fide of Walks, or round abont a Garden- 
plot, and are' Ornamental to a Garden be- 
ing ordered and kept handſomly. 

Trees for theſe purpoſes are to be ſet 
about a 'yard, or an ell aſunder; for they 
ſhould near meet the firſt year, and ſhould 
be thus ordered, viz. ſtretch a line from 
one end to the other where the Hedg is to 
be made, and ſet the Trees ſtraight at the 
diſtance aforeſaid: Afterwards knock down 
a Stake betwixt each Tree, then having 
#raight long Rods, or Poles of Aſh, or _ 

ETC >> Ts like ; 
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like; tye a row of them from one end.to 
the other { abouta foot from the ground ) 
faſt to the Stakes with Ofjers, or ſuch like, 
or elſe nail them, which is better, and an- 
other row of Rods a foot above thein,and 
ſo a third if need be,according to the height 
of the young Plants; Having thus done 
ſpread and tye the Branches of the Twigs 
of the Trees in order tothe Poles, but nqt 
- too hard, and draw and faſten ſome of them 
down cloſe to the ground, that ſo there 
may be Bloſſoms and Fruit from the bot- 
tom to the top,, which will be a beautiful 
fightin the Spring and Summer : Then after 
a few yearsthe Stakes and Poles may be ta- 
ken away, and the Branches platted and 
woven one within another from year to year, 
and the ſuperfluous ones cut off, 


F. 4. For many reſpects Trees ought tO xeafors f:x 
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be planted at alarge diſtance,eſpecially for a 1rge 
the following realons. 1, The Plantation 4#/arce #» 
will be little Annoyance to the Land, if!*?*7s 


either you ſet Cooſ-berries, Currens, Ras. 
berries, Straw- berries, or Garden ſtulf in 
it; ſow Corn on it. while the Trees are 
young, or graze it when they are grown 
up, 2. Whereas ſome ſay the more Trees 
the more Fruit; that's abſolutely falſe ; for 
when they are ſet ſoclole, that the Sun can- 
nct have a good inflience on them, by re- 
freſhing the Roots, Badly, Branches, Bloſ- 
{cms and Fruits, they bcar poorly, and 

F 4 T1PCQ 
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ripen worſe; and cloſe-ſet Trees in a few 
years when they ſrould bear Fruits, croud , 
fret, and gall one another, and by rubbing 
often cauſe the Canker, 3, They cannot 
row to be Trees of that ſize as they would 
(if the Land be good) being ſetat a good 
diſtance, and ſome kind of Trees being of 
ſtronger and ſwifter growth than others, 
will ſo domineer over their neighbors, that 
they will make them almoſt good far no- 
thing; and one Tree that is ſet at a fair 
diſtance will bear oftner , and more Fruit 
than three, or four Trees ſet cloſe, as is 
dayly ſeen by ſome Apple-trees that grow 
ſingle, or in a Hedge. 4. You may Plant 
betwixt every Tree, a Cherry-tree, Plum. 
tree, or Codling-tree, which may grow up 
and bear withthe other Trees many years, 
and never reach or Prejudice them, but 
will decay before the others are at full 
growth ; Or you may ſet a young Apple- 
tree, or Pear-tree betwixt every two of 
your Standards that you {et in the Orchard, 
and nurſe it up with neceſſary dreſſing and 
Pruning ſeven or eight years, or leſs time, 
to tranſplant into Fields or Paſtnre- land, 
Ro Cattle feed; whereby with little 
Rclp it will not be in ſuch danger of hurt 
from Cattel as ſmall ones would, and bear 
Fruit ſoon after 1t's ſet, and you cannot 
let them grow ſo long in your Nurſery 
Without galling, fretting , or hurtzog one 
ally 
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another, unleſs when you remove Trees 
out of your Nurſery , you take care to 
leave every other Tree , whereby they 
may have liberty to grow big, and fo 
more fit for your Fields, 


As for Standard Cherry-trees, Plum- 
trees, and the like, fix yards diſtance is 
the moſt convenient, unleſs the ground be 
exceeding rich, and then a greater diſtance, 
as ſeven oc eight yards aſunder. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Chotce of Ground for an Orchard, 
and the order ing it. 


O far as it lyeth in ones power to 

chooſe a plot of Ground for an Orch- 
ard, let it be done with reſpe& to the 
following advantages 


$. 1. It ſhould lye conveniently near him, 
declining and lying open towards the South, 
South-eaſt, or South-weſt, and defended 
from the North, North-caſt, and North- 
welt Winds by buildings, Woods, or high- 
er Grounds; the Land ſhould rather incl:ne 
to dryneſs than moiſture, without Springs, 
the Soyl deep and a fat Earth, not a ſtiff, 
cold Clay , or binding;Gravel, nor a light, 
ſandy, esky or hollow Earth; yet with 
good Husbandry, if it run not into the 
extreams of any of theſe, Fruit-trees may 
proſper reaſonably well 1n it. 


&. 2. The 
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$. 2. The natnral Soil for an Orchard 
is more to be reſpected than a Garden , 
for the Garden Fruit-trees, and what els 
groweth there, Tooteth little deeper than 
it may be eaſily manured; but Pear-trees 
and Apple-trees in Orchards ſhould grow 
to be large Trees, and therefore ſend forth 
Roots broad and deep, ſo that it tranſcends 
all coſt and pains to enrich the Ground 
for them, as far as the Roots every way 
reach. 


- &. 3. But they that are ſeated or fixed in 
any place, and cannot conveniently change 
their habitation'; muſt be content with 
their own, and if any defeft or diſadvantage 
be in it,it may be it hath ſome advantage 
that another wants, if itlye to the North, 
the Trees Bud and Bloſſom the later. and 
many times the Fruit thereby ſucceeds the 
better, and is free from the injurious South- 
winds in the Autumnal ſeaſon. 


$. 4. If it lye to the Eaſt, it hath not 
only the advantage of being later Budded, 
and blown, becauſe of the cold Eaſterly 
Winds in the Spring, but the Fruit ripens 
the better, the morning Sun in the Sum- 
mer being by much the beſt, and the Fruits 
freed from the Weſtern Winds, which 
with the South are the worſt, 


S, 5. If 
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$. 5. If your Land be on adry, or riſing 
Ground, you may Plant them the thicker, 
' which will cover and ſhade the Ground 
the ſooner, and make them bear the better ; 
the Fruit will alſo yield a more vinous Li- 
quor o 


F. 6. If your Ground lye in acold moiſt 
Vale, vhe ſooner =my you raiſe a natural 
Fence about it, to defend your Trees from 
cold Winds, and ſtiff Guſts, which diverſly 
anoy your Trees and Fruits; and I once 
knew a perſon that had a cold moiſt flag 
ſpringey plot of Ground, who cauſed double 
Ditches ro be made therein, at ten yards 
diſtance, each from other, and about an 
Ell high ; upon theſe Ditches he planted 
Apple-trees each ten yards diſtant from 
another, which Trees did grow, proſper, 


'and bear exceeding well, 


$ 5. But if you have liberty to chooſe 
what Land you will for Planting of Fruit- 
trees, obſerve the directions: given in the 
firſt Sefion of this Chap, and chooſe a warm, 
light Rye-land.,. or either a black or brown 
mold, if with a mixture of Sand, ſo much 
the better, but the heavy cold and moiſt 
Wheat-land is not ſo good. 


$.8. If 


and Cyderiit, 

F. $. If the Ground be very light and 
rich of it felf, or ſo made by improvement, 
ſeveral ſorts of Apple-trees, eſpecially the 
Pippin, will be ſo apt to canker, that they 
will ſcarce ever be Large Trees; therefore 
a firm and ſtrong -Land, is beſt for Winter 
or long —_ ruit; but for Summer-fruit, 
Land cannot be too light; the more it 1n- 
clines to redneſs the better. 


$ 


F. 9. If the Land you intend fot it be Zowto 


a Turf or Green-ſward, you ought to Plow 
it two years before you fet your Trees in 
it, to make it mellow and looſe, that the 
Trees may the better take Root, and you 
may then lay on Manure, which by Plow- 
ing will be well mixt with the natural Soil, 
and uſe ſuch Manure as will beſt ſuit to 
amend it; and if you ſow the Ground a- 
bout ten days afrcer the Midſummur before 
you Plant, with Turneps, and when they 
are got off, which will be abont November, 
if you pleaſe, then ſet your Trees, they 
will like well. 


8. 10. Where the natural Soil is not 
good of it ſelf, whether ir be in Garden, 
Orchard, or Field, there it ought to be 
by $kill aſſiſted and better'd, at leaſt wile 
for ſuchr a compals as the Roots of every 
Tree take up ſor ſome time, if not ſo far 
round as they are ever like to extend them- 


ſelves, 
And 
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And this muſt be done by mixing ſack 
Manures with the Soil as fuit beſt with it's 
temper. If the Soil be Clay, or Clay mix- 
ed with Gravel or wet heavy Land, hot 
Dung, as that of Horſes, or Poultry, or 
for want of that, of Oxen or Cows 1s beſt 
to mix with it, to bring it to a due tem- 
perament, | 
And if the Soil be light, hollow, esky, 
or ſandy Land ; Marl, Mud out of a Pond, 
Ditch, or River, or ſhovelings of Dirty 
yards or Highways, if they be not Sandy, 
and be well Mellowed, by lying on heaps, 
and eſpecially if thoſe heaps are mixed with 
Lime, are proper to mend It. 

If this laſt Soil be barren likewiſe, you 
may properly add a mixture of Neats 
ng. , 

It hath been ſeen that an Apple-tree on 
a Hemp-but, which was conſtantly Plowed, 
and Manured to a great richneſs, bore more 
Apples than four ſuch Trees in an Orchard 
would do; and it's conſtantly ſeen in Bar. 
ren hungry Land, Trees thrive poorly, 
grow Moſley, or Bark-bound, bearing fſel- 
dom, and that a poor Fruit : Only Wal- 
nut-trees and Pear-trecs do not neceſſarily 
require a very rich Ground, and will prof- 
per beſt on Stony, and light Land, | 
If your Land betoo rich ( which isſel- 
dom ſeen) you may mix Coal-aſhes with 


&. 41. If 
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S. 12. If your Land is very flat, that wet z,,;7 
is apt to ſtand upon it, orbea ſhallow Soil, Zandio 
you may ſomthing help it in Plowing, alſo order. 


by gathering the Land always up in and 
near the place where you intend the Rows 
of Trees ſhall afterwards ſtand , which in 
two years time will ſomthing raiſe it, and 
thicken the Soil, and the Furrows ſo made 
will help to carry off the Water, orwhich 
is better, raiſe the Land on broad Ridges, 
that the middle of them may be about 24, 
or 3o Foot diſtance, according as you 
intend to Plant your Trees: Let the In- 
tervals between the Ridges be about eight 
Foot broad , and the Earth taken up be- 
tween, about a Foot deep, and caſt on the 
Ridges which will make the Ground thicker 
of the beſt Soil than before it was, that the 
Roots of the Trees you Plant on the Ridg- 
es cannot run down, nor ſpread into the 
bad Soil, which otherwiſe it would do;by 
tliis means the Trees will thrive and proſ- 
per well, as may be perceived on the Banks 
of ſcme Land, and the Hedges, that 
Apple-trees will thrive better there than 
on the Level-land. 


8 12. If it bea Springey moiſt or ſpewy aift 
I.and, you muſt Trench it at the head of Zand0 
the Spring, and that deeper than the cha- #4- 


nel of the Spring runs in the Earth, which 
You may leave open, and yearly cleante, or 
ail it up with Alder or Oler-boughs, and 
cover 
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cover them with the Turf and' Earth that 
came forth , much higher than che other 
Land ; for the Wood and loofe Earth will 
{ink very much by degrees ; or you may dig 
ſeveral narrow Trenches, one between each 
Row of Trees, deſcending to ſome Ditch 
at the lower end of your Ground, and lay 
in the bottom of it Alder-frith, or Fag- 
gots of Beech, and fill the Trenches again 
on the ſaid Frith or Faggots with Earth, 
as aforeſaid , and the Water will inſinuat- 
ingly paſs through the ſaid Wood to the 
lower ſide of the Ground, leaving the reſt 
dryer; but if you cannot eaſily do this,or- 
der it as at the foregoing Sedia. 


S. x3. If it beSpringey, but only lye ſo 
low and flat that in the Winter Rain or 
Land-floods will lye upon it, and that 1t 
hath been lately Plowed, or that you*l not 
loſe two years time by Plowing it betore 
you ſet your Trees, or if it be ſhallow or 
ebb Soil, you may ſer your Trees by Tump- 
ing. 


$. 14. If your Ground be a hot dry San- 
dy ſhallow Land, Marl laid on the ſurface 
and there ſpread, will cool, fadden, and 
make it rich ; or if you can, cauſe the Cur- 
rent of ſome Rill of Water, or rather Wa- 
ter that runs from Pools, Ponds, or Dung- 


hills, to over flow it fomtimes, which will 
not 


Ae 


and Cyderiit. 
r6t only moiſten, bur make the Ground 
fertile alſo, and the Trees proſper well. 

Fern or any other vegetables, nay Stones 
covering ſuch Land, will preſerye it cool 
and moiſt, 


S. 185, Gravel-groundsare as bad as any ; Greveth- 
becauſea Tree in them cannot Root to any growid #0 
great bigneſs; and if Muck, or other Soils 4: 
be laid to the Roots of Trees in ſuch Land, 
the Gravel will in a few yearseat it up,and . 
convert it unto it's own nature ; but if a 
little Stony, a mixture of Mold among the 
Stones, and at the digging to pick our the 
largeſt Stones, then Trees will Root 
indifferent well in ſuch Grounds. 


$. 16. If Land be ſubjeCt to be over-flown 2v*7-flewn 
by the inundation of Rivers, or other falls £4 
of Water, ſo as the Water ſtand nor too 
long upon it, nor the Land be of a ſtiff 
cold nature, it's very good for Frutt-trees; 


S. 17, If there be any unevenne(s in the gf ye. 
Land, tome direCt to level it, by carrying Grous:d. 
the Banks into the low places 5 but this 
will not only be very chargeable, bur hurr- 
ful, by making the high places too bar- 


| ren; and the low Gronnd tos rich; 


But that your Trees may grow ſotne- 


2 what leveliq their tops, and not one over-" % 


ſhade another, and alſo appear comly, you 
may fore-caſt to ſet ſuch Trees as grow 
CG pea- 
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dant, or are not apt to grow tall Trees, 
on the higheit Ground, and ſuch as are 
aſpiring in the lqwer places. 


E. 18. Encloſe your Orchard with a good 


ard Order double Ditch about four Foot high , and 
of Trees in plant thereon two Rows of good Hawthorn, 
«n Orchard, gr Whitethorn, which will be an excellent 

* Fence by the time that the Fruit-trees bear, 


to keep out Cattel from cropping the ten- 
der Twigs-of the Fruit-trees, and rub- 
ing againſt their Stems, and unruly People 
from*deſtroying the Fruit. Good White- 
thorn being the beſt Quick-fence for your 
Orchard, when it's grown up may be plaiſh- 
ed,the bctter to prevent Hogs or Sheep for 
creeping into it. Sct no ſmooth Quick in 
it, that may grow to great Trees, becauſe 
they will be hartful both to the Hedg and 
Fruit-trces., both by their tops and Roots 
when they are grown up: Having ſer two 
Rows of good Hawthorn, and made the 
dead Hcadg, on the out-ſide the Ditch, the 
Quick. {ct will grow the faſter, for the dead 
Hedg vpon the Ditch 1s apt to choak 
the Quick+lets, and thus with ſomtimes 
Veeding it you: may ſoon raiſe a good 

Fencc.:: -- | 
If von have an old Hedg already about 
your. Orchard, ſcour the Ditch and plaiſh 
the Hedg,- and cur down all big Trees that 
grow init; unie(s on the North, and Well- 
fide, the one requiring a defence to EP 
rhe 
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the Orchard warm, the other to ſecure it 
ſomwhat from the ſtrong Winds, that blow 
down the Fruit before it's ripe, tho it's 

far better they grow on the outſide the 
Hedg. 

On the outſide of your Orchard, not. 
too near the Hedg, if it be not well defend- 
ed by Hills , Buildings, or the like; Plant 
on the North-ſi de, two or three Rows © 
Walnut-trees, thicker than is uſually done 
on other accounts; to preſerve the Orchard 
from the cold Nothern Air, 

Some are alſo for Planting a Defence 
on the welt-ſide, to protect them from the 
brisk Autumnal Winds, which blow down 
the Fruit before ripe, 

Within the Orchard on the North-fide, 
ſet the firſt Rows of Pear-ttces, or ſuch 
other Trees as you know are apt to grow 
talleſt, and the reſt South-ward, as they 
decreaſein hight, as near as you can judge; 
for ſo ſhall ali your Trees ſhare in great 
ineaſure of the South-ſun, and will beleſs 
lyable to receive damage by the Northern 
old: The beſt way you cant ſet Trees in an Ots 
chard is according to the Figure call'd a 
Quincunx,by Planting them at an equal diſt- 
ance every way, only with this obſervation, 
that every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand 
a2ainſt the middle of the ſpace of the Firſt; 
in the Third againſt the ſpace of rhe Se- 
cond ; and ſo through our, which maces an 

G3 Occharg 
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Orchard appear pleaſant to the Eye in 
what part foever thereof you ſtand. 


F. 19, If your Soil be not rich enough, 


Baring the . ' : 
inors of Once in three or four years in the Winter- 


1rces-in time, openthe Earth for a good ſpace round 


W1:ter, about the body of each Tree, and about a ' 


Month after with ſome proper Manure mixt 
with what came forth, fill up the hole again ; 
butif you dig or Plow your Land, you will 
have no need to do this ſo long; and if 
your Trees were ſet by tumping, you need 
not do this, till the Roots are grown paſt 
the Ditch that was made about the Tump, 


Fruck-wa- _ S- 20. The Water that ſoaks from a 
rr goo for Dunghil, is an excellent thing to enrich the 
tb» Roots Farth about the Roots of Trecs,and if your 
©/ Fruit- Orchard chance to lie fo as that ir may be 
irec% flored ſomtimes, you may do it after this 
manner, 
Make a little French along the upper 
part of the Orchard , and from it cut a 
{mall Gutter down every row of Trees, 
take off the upper Turf for half a yards 
breadth round about every Tree, at about 
a Foots breadth diſtance from the body , 
when a rainy day comes, let this ſoke down 
one Row, fo that ( as near as you can) e- 
very Trce may enjcy it three or four days 
at ſeyeral times in cn2 Winter 
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If your Qrchard ſtand fo that yau can- 
not convey this Water to the Trees after 
this manner, you may carry two or three 
pale-full to every Tree twice or thrice 2 
year, and pour it in where the Roots were 
opened, andagainſt Spring put inthe Earth 
again , when you do this firſt, ſtir up with 
ſomthing the bottom of this 'Water the 
more to thicken and enrich it. 

This will follow the Roots and more 
enrich the Trees than can be done by Ma- 
nore, or Dung, ſothat you ſuffer the Wa+ 
ter not to be above a days time at once up- 
ON any one TITecE, | 
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F. 21. Some judgment is required from Pvt Fruis 
the Planter in ſetting each Tree or Plant proper for 


in the proper Clymate and So I it moſt de- 
lights in, or in adapting Plants to the 
Nature of each Soil you have to Plant 3 
for Trees will ſtrangly proſper, grow and 
bear in Soil and Ground they like, compa- 


8 . ratively to what they will do if they a+ 


Planted in Ground 'whexein they delight 
not, : 

The Apple it ſelf, which 1s but one 
kind of Fruit, yet are there ſeverel forts 
of them, thar delight in ſome places, and 
will not thrive in another, which made 
the Kentiſhmen ſo addift themiclves to the 
Planting of the Pippin and Codling ; be. 
cqule no other Apple would proſper lo 

| G 3 weil 


the Soil :n4 
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well in that County, whence they are call'd 

Kentiſh-pippin and Codlin ; when in ſome 

other places neither of thoſe Fruits will 

———_ without Art, but are deſtroyed 
y that pernicious diſeaſe the Canker, 

The Red-ſtreak alſois obſerved to proſ- 
per better and yield a better juice in ſome 
places than in others, altho but in the 
next Pariſh, ſo Summer-pears will thrive 
waecre the Winter will not, 

Therefore conſider what Species of 
Fruits are moſt natural to the Country or 
place where you intend to raiſe your Trees, 
which may be known partly by the growth 
and well bearing of Trees. in the Neigh- 
borhood, or by experimenting variety of 
forts in your own Ground , then propa- 
gate and Plant thoſe that grow, proſper, 
and bear beſt. SIE 62 | 


8. 22. When you Plant an Orchard, 


Standards Or any Ranges of Trees near your Houſe 


200 near 


or Walls, Plant them at fach a diſtance 


your Houſes from your Houſes or Walls, as that when 


cr Wals: 


they are grown upto any conſiderable 
magnitudes, they may not over-hang your 
Walletrees , or hinder the Sun too. much 
from coming to them, whereby your Fruit 
1s much- better in everp reſpect, 
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The time moſf proper for Tranf« 
planting of Fruit-Trees, © 


8. 1. Q Tone-fruit will be firſt ready to... fo 
remove; for afrer two years removing 

growth jn the Seed-plot or Nurſery after 

they are Inoculated or Grafted, you may 

well remove them, be they for Wall or 

Dwarfs, which you ought to do in Ofobey 

or November, early removing being advan- 

tagious for all Fruit-trees, both for the 

ſecurity of their growing and their well- 

growing. The beſt time to tran{plant into 

Orchards 1s from the end of Sept2;aber to 

the end of November, tho you may do it un- 

till the end of February,but that?s not ſo-700d 

by far, for the ſoone: after Michaelmas the 

better; if the leaves are not all fallen when 

you remove the Trees, pick them off. 

You may begin ſooner to Plant well- 
grown Trees, than thoſe that are very 
young, and in a very thriving conditt- 
on , eſpecially young Apple-trees, and 
* Peaches, whoſe Stocks wer2 raiſcd 
[ of the Stone or Kernel , which will be 
iy CG 4 TH 
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In a growing poſture untill extream wea- 
ther put them to a ſtand; therefore for 
ſuch ttay untill about the middle of No- 
vember, | _ 

Young Trees having been taken up about 
November, and the end of the Roots cut 
off, like unto a Hind or Goats foot on the 
pnder-ſide, and laid in the Earth till' Afarch 
to be Planted, being then taken forth again, 
it hath appeared that they have put out 
many Fibrous Roots at the ends of thoſe 
big Roots -cut offf, which had they done 
in the place they were to grow 1n the next 
Summer, this wpuld have beep a gopd pre- 
parey n againſt Spring; and it's always 
ſeen that Trees ſet in Febrxary, or 4/arch 
make generally a muchleſs growth the next 
year, than thoſe that were {et before Win- 
zer. If a dry Summer happen to ſucceed, 
It often kills ſome of the late-ſet Trees, 
and puts ſuch a Sap'to others that they re- 
cover not of many years. 

Jn ſharp Froſts, or in Snows, though 
you could dig, it's npt good to remoye 
Trees, 


&. 2, If your Trees for Standards at ſet- 


F jng are not very weak bodied, Prune them 
5-4er Trees UP» 1eaving three or four of the principal 
g; rexzoval, Branches on the top, thar grow outward, 


which ſhould be lop*t off almoſt a years 
growth | ut i! they be weak (leſt the Winds 
jhould ipjure thzm by tofting thym ) yeu 
EDS *-; 1 ll 


end Cyderift. 
may top them lower , doing it at a Bud or 
ſmall Twigg, and in big Trees cut the top 
almoſt all off; and whenſoever you tranſ. 
plant young Trees cut off the end of all 
big Roots on the under-ſide, like unto a 
Hinds Foot, and they*l put forth new Roots 
the better, | 


F. 3. At three years end after Grafting 
in the Nurſery, Trees may be fit to be re- 
moved into an Orchard, eſpecially if you 
Plow ( or which is fater, dig ) the Orchard- 
Land, and ſet Beans or other Kitchin-Gar- 
den ſtuff in it for ſome years; but if it be 
ſuch a piece of Land that you Graze, then 
you muſt be ſure their heads are grown 
out of the reach of Cattle before you ſet 
them there, and you muſt Fence themone 
of the ways mentioned hereafter, 


Bigneſs of 
Trees to be 
removed. 


S. 4. It's the beſt way to remove Trees How tore+ 


very young, as at three years growth, if 
they may he ſecured from danger, which 
in Orchards or Fields where Cattle have 
liberty to feed, they cannot well be with 
ordinary Fencing, unleſs they be of five or 
ſix years growth after Grafting, He 
that hath a Nurſery of his own, and re- 
moves them into places, ſo near that he 
can well do it, let him the very ſame or 
the next day after they are taken vp, ſet 


move 4 
large Tree, 


them inthe place appointed far them, and 


not cyt off too much of the Roots, but the 
greatel, 
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greateſt part of the Top; and he mayda 


well to Plant ſtrong and well grown Trees 
eſpecially , in his Fields, and out-groundsz 
for the charge of Fencing wilt be much 
eaſed, and being catefully ſet , they may 


Proſper as well or better than. ſmall ones, 


eſpecially in uncultivated or ſtiff Land by 
nature, where young Trees cannot ſo well 
put forth Roots ; and the following way is 
better to have old Trees grows and proſ- 
per well than is commonly practiſed, viz. 
If you chance to have any Tres betwixt 
Ten and Thirty years old that you have 
a mind to remove, you muſt about No- 
vember, the year before you Tranſplant 
them,dig a Trench as narrow as you pleaſe, 
but ſo deep as to meet with moſt of the 
{preading Roots at ſuch a diſtance round 
about the body of the Tree as'you would 
cut the Roots off at when you remove lt, 
( about half a yard diſtant from the . bo- 
dy may do well, if they be not very large 
Trees, but if you have.not far to carry 
them, longer ) as you make the Trench 
cut the Roots you meet with clear off, 
and ſmooth without fplicting them, or 
bruiiing the Bark; fill up the Trench a- 
gain , and by Offber next after, when 
you take up the Tree to let it el{ewhere, 
you will find thoſe great Roots will have 
put forth many fibrous Roots, and made 
preparation for more, with freſn yn 
.-  'TENGET 
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tender Roots, upon remoyal will enable 
the Tree to draw more nouriſhment than 
otherwiſe it would , and conlequeatly to 
proſper better in it's new manſion. 


$. 5- Many of thoſe Trees removed 
very timely, as in the end of September, 
or in Odober , may ſhrink and ſeem to 
wither much, yet they will recover and 
come to their former plumpneſs. 
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CHAP. IX. 


*0f the manner of removing and ſet< 
ting Trees. 


0 Coſting F. 1. FN removing any big Tree, men 


generally obſerve to Coalt them, 
that is, to place the ſame ſide of the Tree 
to the South-Eaſt , e&c. as grew formerly 
that way where it ſtood before; to which 
end before you remove it, you had beſt 
make ſome 'mark in the Bark of the Tree 


_ which way it ſtood, this you may obſerve 


in ſtraight Trees, but it's more material if 
your Trees lean one way more than an- 
other , to ſet the leaning (ide towards the 
South-weſt, from whence the ftrongeſt 
Winds blow; but notwithſtanding this ob- 
ſervation, you need not mind it in ſmall 


' Trees, or ſuch that haye grown in cloſe- 


Nurſeries ; they not being capable of any 
conſiderable alteration from any Aſpect of 
i Heavens. 

In caſe a Tree before removal hath the 
benefit of the Eaſt, or Welt Sun, more 
than of the South, then Plant that Tree 


that beiore had that advantage, on the like 
Þ L again 
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again in it's new place, which altho it va- 
ry from the directions aforeſaid, yet not 
from the reaſon of it, 


F. 2. Becarefull in taking up the Plants; my to 


Trees 10 bs 


dig round about them, and take off the 


7 


up 


Mold from their Roots; if it be a ſmall 7,,,g/um- 
Plant, it may be drawn up eaſily , the ed. | 


Mold being taken away , if it be great,and 
the Roots ſpread much, then they may be 
cut about half ayard from the body of the 
Plant, and the greater it is, the further off 
cut the Roots, and ſodraw it up; but keep 
the Spade from coming too near the Tree, 
by ſurrounding the Tree at a good diſtance, 
and endeayour to raiſe as much Earth as 
you can with the Tree, but if it be to car- 
ry far, ſhake it off; then pick off all the 
Leaves, if they be not fallen off, becauſe the 
Sun ahd Air by their means extraCt the Sap 
out of the Branches. 

Pear-trees have ordinarily more brittle 
Roots than Apple-trees, and the Roots of 
Apple-trees, or Stocks, raiſed of the Ker- 
nels of good Fruit, are more brittel than 
thoſe raiſed of Crab or wilding Kernels ; 
therefore take more care and pains in open- 
ing Ground deeper and wider, when you 
take up the more tender and brittle Root- 
ed Plants, and pull not over hard, leſf 
yon leave moſt of the Roots behind. 


F. 3. Young 
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Toung F. 3, Young Trees of three or four 
Trees beſt years old at moſt when' removed, do not 
wſet. only grow ſurer, but make a larger growth 
at fir{t Planting , than greater and elder 
Trees caft do, and arc therefore belt to 
tranſplant. ET. 


$. 4. If your Trees have lain ſome time 
out of the Ground, or been carried in the 
Wind or Froſts, that their Roots ſeem to 
be dry, ſet them over night in Water, im- 
merging only the Roots, and it will very 
much revive them; or when you Plant them, 
aiter yon have added an indifferent quan- 
tity of Earth, caſt in a Pail or more of 
Water as the largneſs of the Fols or hole 
Tequires, which not only quickens the 
Roots, but makes the Earth adhere there- 
unto, which otherwiſe would lyec light and 
hollow about them. The Air does much in- 
commode the Root of any Plant whate- 
ver, and ſodoes Froſt. 


_ F. 5. One may Carty young Trees many 
js "_ -F Miles to be tranſplanted; being carefully 
for Carry- taken up, lay the Roots a!l one way, the 
irg. ſmalleſt and tendereft in the middle of the 

Bundle, and bind them cloſe from the Rooty 
to their tops with a ſofr band, and then 
{tuff the Roots round about with Straw, 
Hay, Moſs and the like; afrerwards bind 
the bundle all over from the Roots ro the 
very top with Hay, or Straw-bands , or 

Jome-» 
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ſomething els, ro preſrrve them from brui- 
fing , and wrap ſomthing abouts the Roots» 
a Piece of an old ackcloth, or any thing 
that will preſerve the Roots from the Wind, 
vun ,, and: from bruiſing : And in Winter 
you may carry.young T rces thus many Hun. 
dred Miles, 


CE. 6, See Chap. 8, Seft, 2. 


$. 7. It muſt always be obſerved that 5:4 ujos e- 
upon every remoralof Fruit-trees, to Plant very Fe- 


or ſet them again into as good or better mva/in 2 
better Soil. 


Sol] as that out of which they were ta- 
ken. 

But 1f that cannot be, then Plant , and 
fet them for ſo far as the Roots may ex- 
tend in three or four years growth in 2s 
good or better Mold than that out of which 
they were removed , by laying good Soils 
under, upon, and abou: the Roots at the 
ſetting ; tor after they have taken Root 
two or three years, they will then grow in 
ordinary Souls z the great danger 1s at firſt 
Planting, which 1s the reaſon Trecs pro!- 
per abundantly better taken out of courſe 
and barren Nurſeries, than out of thoije 
whoſe Solls are very rich, either by nature, 
or improvement : therefore be ture to lay 
as good or better Soil upon, under , and 
about the Roots when they are ſet again, 
it you expect your Trees proſper. 

6. 8. Tate 
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Set not 


The Combpledt Planter 
$. $. Take heed of ſetting the Roots 


_ _ of your Plants too deep below the good 
«ſor. coil, for if ſet ſtallow they proſper far 


Prune the 
Branches 
and Roots 


«1 removal, 


better, than ſuch as are ſer deep; becauſe 
in the top of the Earth is the beſt Mold, 
ſo made by the Suns influence thereon,and 
every ſhower of Rain reaches, and re- 
freſhes, and feeds the Roots : for all may 
eaſily obſerve Trees thrive beſt where the 
Roots run near the Surface , and not at all 
where Planted deep; becauſe by deep Plant- 
ing they thruſt down their Roots below 
the good Soil into that which is barren and 
unfruitful; which cauſes your Trees to be 
injured by Canker , Moſs, and to be bad 
bearers, and ul! thriyers, 


$ 9, Cut away many of the Branches 
of all large Trees you ſct, becauſe every 
removal is a check to nature, and their 
growth, and the Roots being cut, yield for 
ſome years but a faint nutriment, fcarce 
{ufficient to preſerve life, much leſsto make 
a large growth : Bur Plants of a leſler ſize 
necd not have their Branches cut, unleſs 
they croſs one another, grow too nigh to- 
gether, or runup too high without ſpread- 
10g, but cut off the ends of all the Roots ; 
becauſe if cut, many ſmal! Fibra's or ſtrings 
thoot out of the cut place, which draw 
nouriſhment for the Plant, which without 
cutting wonld not. 


See 
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| See before Seft, the ſecond , in Chap. $. 


8. 10, Make a hole about one yard 
{quare and two Foot deep but if your Soil , "IN 
be wet , or binding Gravel, or ſuch like, 7,.., 
very bad in the bottom, go not ſo deep, 
it will be better to ſet them ſhallow , and 
raiſe the Earth about them; And if not 
manur?d Land you ſet them in, have in 
readineſs ſome very fine rich Mold, or 
ſhovelings of a Yard where Cattle are fre- 
quently lodged or fed, or well temper'd 
Street-dirt, or the Mold of rotten Vege- 
tables, or the Sediments of Currents that 
ſettle in the bottoms of Pools, or Ditches, 
that have lain long on heaps, till the ſame 
are become mellow and dry ; eſpecially if 
ſome Lime be at caſting our mixt there- 
wich,or rotten Neats-dung, which you may 
mix with. the Earth that came forth of the 
hole ; and ſo order 1t, that it may be as 
200d or better than that out of which the 
Ttecs came; Fill the hole full half way up 
wich this, and tread it down in fuch form 
( having reſpect to the Roots of the Tree 
” that js to beſet in it) that the Roots may 
| rſt cloſe upon it, then cut off the ends of 
all the Roots like unto a Deers tdor cn 
the underſide, they*l put forth new Roots 
the betrer, (if the Tree have one long 
down-right Root ( call*d the Tap,or Heart- 
r90c ) cut it almoſt half cif) then clay 
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your Tree in, and fill up the hole with 
the Mold, by caſting in the ſmalleſt and 
beſt next to the Roots, and be careful that 
all the ſmall Mold run between all the Roots; 
to that end, ſtir and ſhake the Plant, that 
there may not be any hollow place where 
the Mold falls not, and with your hand, 
draw up the uppermoſt Roots, and part 
them that they may ſpread in the Mold e- 
very way 3 Fill up the hole with the Mold, 
and uſe all diligence to Place the Roots 
of your Tree inthe ſame poſture they were 
in before you removed it, If the Tree be 
young, and the Roots flender, this can be 
performed no way but by throwing in a 
little Soil at a time, and then raiſing up 
wirh your hands ſuch Roots as are preſſed 
down by it below their proper ſituation , 
ſpreading them on the Soil you have caſt 
in, and then throwing in more, and or- 
dering the Roots as before, ſo continu- 
ing to do till you have fi1Pd up the hole. 

Old Trees with ſturdy Roots require not 
ſo much curioſity, but be fare that the 
Mold lye cloſe under, betwixt, and among 
the Roots, 

If the Soil be light, preſs it down gent- 
ly with your foot ; then cover them half a 
yard about with Straw, Weeds, Litter, 
Fern, or thelike,which will keep the Roots 
war all Winter, and moiſt and cool in 
the following Summer ; but if your Ground 


be 


[4 
| 


| 
' Stake leaning towards the Coaſts you ex- 


| 4nd Cyderift. 

be not vety rich, cover the top about the 
Tree with Dung. | 
Note that Dung is not good to lay next 
the Roots of your Trees, unleſs it be con- 
verted to Mold by it's long lying and rot- 
tennefs, but Dung is better, being mixed 
with the Earth laid next the Roots of Trees 
than alone. 


&. 11, For et not to water all Trees 
you Plant , either very early or late, 
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| &. 12. Staridard-trees Planted in an 0- To Staks 
pen place ſhould for a year or two be 77ce5 


ſtaked, if they be large Trees in danger to 
be ſhaken by the Winds; for a Tree at 
firſt ſetting ſhould not be ſhaken, but af- 
ter two or three years Rooting, ſhaking is 

ood : If they ſtand in a fad Earth, not 

lowed or digged , knotk down a ſtraiz ht 
Stake cloſe to every Tree, and tye the Plans 
faſt to it with a Hay-band or other ſoft 
Band, and be careful to prevent galling or 
fretting by interpoſing and wrapping the 
Hay-band once or twice about the 
Tree before you tye it to tlie Stake z ſer the 


@ the greateſt Winds, and let not your 
takes continue above a year and half. 


F. 13. Trees being Planted, it's very tering 


or Plowed about them for the firſt ſeven 
H 2 years 


| good to keep yearly the Ground Digged 7rees- 
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-years, which will conduce much to their 


growth , and preſerve them from Moſs, 


-and other diſeaſes. | 


If you are enforced to remove a Tree 


.1n Summer, take the Earth you digged out 
| of the Foſs or hole you intend to Plant your 
[Tree In, and mix and temper it well with 


an equal quantity of Cow-dung, and as 
much water as will make it into a Liquid 
Pap; fill the hole almoſt with this, and 
ſet the Root of the Tree gently ſink in- 
to It; cover It over with the Mold, and lay 
ſome Fern or Litter over all, and once a 


Month water it, and it will grow wel]; 


$. 14. If your Land be not rich on which 
your Trees grow, it's exceeding 'good in 
Oftober , November , or December to lay on 
the top of the Earth about them, Lees of 
Wine, the waſhing of ſtrong-bear Barrels, 
Blood of Cattle,dead Dogs,or any Carrion, 
Swines-dung mixed with Earth , once in 
three or four years, but have a care that 
you lay not too much, and too often about 
them, alſo Soap-ſuds, when cold,and Soap- 
aſhes are alſv good, And if your Trees 
be grown out of the reach of Cattle, you 
may ſuffer them to Iy amongſt them in 
the Winter from Michaelmas till May- 


day. | 
F. 15, Trees 


and Cyderiit. © IOt 


 _&. 15. Trees of good bearing kinds will 4bourt bed 
” uſually bear after they are four or five years bearing 
7 old, untill extream old age, unleſs they 7!e% 
grow on barren Soil, or ſomtimes they?l 

not bear whilſt they grow yery ſtrong, 
luſtily and vigorouſly, and have too great 

a ſupply of Sap but after ſome years they?*l 

then bear well, if they were Grafted of 

» good bearing kinds ; but in caſe Trees are 

* Wall-trees and ſhoot exceſſively, and bear - 
not, then abatetheir overful and rank fer- 

; tile nouriſhment, by puttjng in Sand, or a- 

ny thing that is barren inſtead of the fat Soil, 

and cut off one or two of the biggeſt Roots 
from the body, that ſo it may have leſs 
nouriſhment ,- and that left will turn to. 
Fruits ; and bend downwards allo the Bran- 

- ches, and faſten themro the Wall with their 

tops as low as may be, which reſtrains and 

; obſtructs the exceſſive riſing of Sap, which 
riſing moderately turns to Fruits, Bur if 
Trees are naturally bad bearers, there 15no 

| other remedy , but Grafting them again 

| with Grafts taken from ſome good bearing 
kinds, which are known by yearly experi- 

etice to bear Fruits well and abundantly, 


8. 16. When Fruit-trees are grown to 79 rafy 
extream old Ape, and therefore bear little, 94 Trees, 
| Cut off their heads or big Boughs, not 
- ſtraight over, but ailope, that Rain and 
g | moiſture may notreſt on the top to Rot it, h 
| Theſe veill put forth many young Shoots 
1-4 next 
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next Summer, which may he Grafted the 
Spring after with good bearing kinds ; and 
theſe old Bodies having yaung heads which 


Toknow 


draw up Sap vigorouſly, will bear ſtore of 
Fruits many years after ; or you may cut 
off their heads even and ſmooth, and put 
two Grafts in the Cleft, and two in the 
Rind, and they will ſoon cover their heads, 
if you keep well temper'd Clay continually 
on and about their heads. See Cbap. 2. 
Sed, I0. 


$. 17. When you Plant Fruittrees in 


the kjuds of your Garden, or Walls, or'in Orchards, 


your Trees. 


raw the Platform of them in paper, and Þ 
ſo ſet down the name of every Tree accor- 
ding to the place it ſtands in,which will be 
both ſatisfaory and uſeful at any ſeaſon of | 
the year , readily to know what kind of 
Fruit every Tree beareth, | 2 hs 
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CHAP. p i 


Of Planting Wall-fruit. 


S for the Soil, diſtance, and Stocks 

for Wall-Trees you are before in- 

ſtruted ; Tt remains only to ſay fomething 

that before has not been touched on con- 
cerning them, 


$. 1. Make a Trench by the Wall-ſide 
ou are to ſet them up to, about two Foot 
road, and as deep, and in every place 
where a Tree 1s to be ſct, about a yard 
ſquare, mingle good old rotten Neats-dung 
with the Earth, and fillit up near as high 
as you intend the Borders to be, and when 
you have filled it up about half full, tread 
it down; but if you deſign no Borders, 
make then only a hole abour a yard ſquare , 
but if your Soil be wet, or hinding Gravel, 
or ſuch like, very bad in the bottom, go 
not ſo deep, it will bs better to ſet them 
ſhallow, aad raiſe the Earth abont them. 
Try by ſetting the Tree in the hole which 
lide will ſtand beſt to the Wall, and then 
cut off ſuch Branches as grow directly to- 
ward, and fromward the Wall, leaving 
H 4 only 
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only tte ſide-Branches to be naild unto it; 

then ctap your Tree in, placing it as far 
from the Wall as the top will allow, that 
mult be ſpread upon it, that the Roots may 
have the more liberty to ſpread towards 
the Wall, fill up the hole with the Mold, 

and obſerve the DireCtions given at Chap. 
9. Sell, 10.and 11, about ſetting Trees in 
all other things. 


&. 2. Everyyear It will be neceſſary to 
Prune and nail them to the Wall, twice of 
thrice according as they grow more or leſs; 
Firſt in Summer about the end of Juxe or 
middle of Jely. Cut offfuch as grow direCtly 
out-ward ctole to the body; if you cut a part 
of any Branch off, do it at a Bud, that the 
Cut may be cover*d with a freſh Sprig: : ſome 


muſt be Cut off, and others ſpread to the 


Wall; Cut off thoſe that will not ſpread to 
the Wall, and pluck not off the Leaves of 
the others. 

Cutting off the ſmall Branches 1n Sum- 
raer, 1s fome check tothe Sap, and hinders 
its exceſſive riſing at that time, which elſe 
would ſpend it felfin Jarg' and ſuperfluous 
Branches, and fo rob the Fruit, 

'Lay none a croſs or under one another, 
but ler chem ſpread as the fingers of your 
hand when expanded, 


. The Winter Pcuning may be done 


as Hig as the Leaves an. F cult are fallen, 
: 07 


[ 


yn 
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or any time before February, except NeCta- 
rin's and Peaches, which are apt to dye if 
Prun'd before the Sap riſe ;, the beſt time 
to Prune themis after they Flower. 

The Winter Pruning 1s chiefly for the 
well ordering of the Branches, that could 
not be well placed jn Summer time, and for 
the Cutting off great Branches when need 
is. Preſerve Branches as low, and as near 
the Ground as may be, and cauſe them to 
bend and grow ſtraight along the ſides of 
the Wall both ways, and ſuffer not the 
biggeſt Branches to riſe ſtraight upward, 
but nail them down-wards, to furniſh the 
bottorh of the Wall. Be ſure to take off 
thoſe that grow the ſtraighteſt out, and 
will not be bowed cloſe to the Wall. And 
Obſerre to bend down the ſtrongeſt Shoots 
( that would grow upwards) towards the 


ſides, otherwiſe they will be apt to. run. 


ſtraight, upward and not cover the ſpace 


you deſign for them, and by their Luxuri-, 


ous growth will extreamly rob the fide- 
Branches of their nonriſhment; there will 
Branches enough ſpring out freſh to run 


upwards out of them, when they are ſo. 


bowed. 


Thoſe that ſuffer all the young and larg | 


Shoots, to grow as much as they will all 
Summer, without Cutting, and then in 
Winter Cut all or moſt of them quite off 
from the Trees, and'preſerve only the old 


{tumps, or biggeſt Branches of the Tree. | 


do 
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do commit a great errour ; becauſe thereby 
in the middle pare of the Tree, and near 
the Root, few or no young Branches will 
be ſeen, whereas they ſhould preſerve all 
the young Branches to ſpread up againſt 
the Wall untill it be full of fmall Boughs, 
and then ſome young Shoots every year 
may be Cut off. 

Shreads of 'Woollen Cloath are the beſt 
things to nail them up with ; ſome uſe gen- 
tle Leather, or the Cuttings of any old Hat, 
any of theſe may ſerve the turn, 


$. 4. Whenyour Wall-Trees are grown 
old and full of big Wood, you may in chree 
or four years time renew them, by Cutting 
out ſome of the biggeſt Stems or Boughs 
yearly, cutting each Branch off at ſome 
ſmall twig (if it may be) that either it, 
or a freſh Branch may grow over the cut. 
place, which muſt be kept cover*'d with 
Clay, and ſo go on yearly till all the big 
Wood is cut out. Or if you diſlike the 
kind of Fruit, you may Inoculate or Graft 
the Boughs with a better ſort of Fruit, but 
not all in one year, but ſome 1n one year, 
and ſome in another. 

By either of theſe ways you may renew a 
decaying Tree, and keep your Wall al- 
molt ſti}} furniſhed, with leis trouble and 
charge, or loſs of Time, than by taking up 
the old one, and Planting a young one1n its 
ſtead. 
| S. 5. In 
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S. 5. In furniſhing your Walls with ,,, 


Frok-Tvceh, Obſerve always to Plant x 


ches and NeQtarines up to the Wall that per fo nh 
is moft Southward; the Eaft-Wall is to be Fl. 


allotted to Apricocks, early Cherries, and 
the choicet Plums; the Weſt may be ſet 
with Pears, Cherries, and Plums. Some 
of the courſeſt Pears and Plums, you may 
ſt to the North-Wall, both to cover the 
wall handſomely, and many years they will 
bear as well an it, as on Standards; eſpeci- 
ally if your Wall ſtand not direttly North, 
but ſoas to have ſome conſiderable benefit 
of the Sun, Nut-TFrees likewiſe are proper 
for this Wall, and will proſper well up to it. 

If your conveniencies will allow it, and 
you are to build anew Wall, it is much bet- 
ter to have your Garden Walls not ſtand 
directly towards the four points, than o- 
therwiſe, and then the worſt Wall will be 
much better, and the beſt good enough for 
your purpole, 

As this, the Eaſt-Wallto incline to the 
South ; the South-Wall to the Weſt, the 
Weſt-Wall to the North ; the North to the 
Eaft ; or contrary, but not ſo well : In the 
firſt way the two firſt Walls will be extra- 
ordinary good, and the two later good e- 
nough for Ordinary Fruit. 


F. 6. In building a new Wall it would be #owt1o 
very advantagious to make it with half- build anew 
Rounds, each ſemicircle being eight yards YU for 


5qund inthe inſide, and about ſix yards in 7 


reces. 
the © - 
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the face, or diameter, each taking -two 
Trees; and betwixt every half-Round let 
there be two Foot breadth of plain and di- 
ret Walling, where you may place a Flow- 
er-pot on a Pillar two Foot high, or Plant 
a Vine to runupit, which every. Summer, 
you may let ſpread it ſelf a little into the 
half-Roundson each fide it. 

One ina cold Countrey having his Gar- 
den-Wallsthus made, had his Trees bear 
Fruit plentifully in ſuch yearsas his Neigh- 
bours generally fail. 

In ſome places Walls are thus made for 
raiſing Melons under, by a pattern and di- 
reCtions from Ttaly. . 


Grapes ripen delicately on every ſide the 


Cluſter that grow in a half-Round. By 
means of theſe Rounds, every Wall will 
one time of the day ar other, have a ſhare 
of the Sun, and the beſt Walls ( by reaſon 
of ſuch a Retleftion, and Collection of the 


Sun-beams as will be in every Round ) will 


be exceeding hot, and the Trees be more 
ſecure from Winds. 

A Pale isas good for this purpoſe, and 
1 reſpect of Ripening Fruit better than 
any thingelſe ; it can be raiſed up too, if 
the Pale be made of fawed Boards, nine or 
ten Foot high, and exaCtly joined, that no 
wind may come through; next to this in 


2oodneſs isa Brick-Wall, and thena Stone- 


Wall; and the worſt of all that which is 
made of Tymoer anJ Morter; but in this 
| | every 


Oo 
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every one cannot be his own chooſer, but 
muſt comply with what the Countrey he 
lives in will permit him to do for his beſt 
Convenience. 


F. 7. Sometime in the Winter after two Zaring the 
or three years growth, if the Soil the Roots Kpots of 
are to ſpread into be not rich enough, open ##-"ecs. 
the Ground at the outſide of the holes you 
made at ſetting, as near round about as 
the Wall will permit; if you find no Roots 
bare, let it Iye open a Month, and then fill 
it up with the Earth that came forth well 
mixt with ſuch a Manure as ſuits with it, 


CHAP, 
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We Of Trees of low Stature aud Growth, 
hin commonly call d Dwarf-Trees. 

wt 

yi $. 1. TN Warf-Trees have been of late 
"" more than ordinarily valued and 
"or coveted; becauſe they are of great advan« 
"yi tage for Table-Fruit ( whether Pears, Ap- 


les, Plums, or Cherries ) and being but of 
ow Stature may be conyeniently Planted 
for Walks, and in the border of Garden- 
Walks, without prejudicing any thing elſe 
about them, and their Fruit will be as well 
ſecured, and commodious for gathering as 
the Wall- fruit. 


Fes F. 2. Plants for this purpoſe muſt be 

nal” Provided, and prepared ſomewhat diffe- 
Pear-trees, Tently from thoſe for Orchards, or Fields. 

The Quince-tree is generally uſed, and 

beſt for Stocks for Pears both for Dwarfs 

and Wall, as well becauſe it may poſſibly 

ſomewhat meliorate the Pear as ( and that 

chiefly ) becauſe it groweth not to that big- 

neſs as on a Pear-ſtock it would be apt 


to do; 


$. 3. For 
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$. 3. For Dwarf Apple-Trees the beſt 5:ocks for 
Stocks are ſuch asare raiſed of the Cuttings Pmarf 
of other Apple-Trees that will grow by 4%: 
Cuttings, as of the Gennet-Moil, Kentiſhe "** 


Codling and others, 

That theſe are more proper for Dwarf- 
trees than Crabſtacks appears. 1. Becauſe 
the Fruit will be rather better'd and not 
tainted with any aſperity or Roughneſs, as 
poſſibly it might be, if Crabſtocks were 
made uſe of ; and one chief deſign in theſe 
Trees is to haye choice and delicious Fruit 
for eating. 2. Apple-Trees that are raiſed 
qn ſuch Stocks will not grow ſo big as thoſe 
on Crabſtocks, but are with eaſe and cer- 
tainty kept Dwarfs. Mr. Rea judging the 
Paradiſe-Apple of ſomewhat ſlow growth 
in bringing forward a Cyen, adviſes to 
Grafta Paradiſe on a Crabſtock, and the 
Fruit you would have, on that Paradiſe, that 
the Crab might yield plenty of Juice or Sap 
to the Paradiſe, and the Paradiſe retard 
the growth of the Apple Planted on it, fo 
asto keep it a Dwarf; bur beſides Joſs of 
time the ſucceſs of this is doubted, becauſe 
the Crab will put forth ſtrong Roots, and 
yield plenty of nouriſhment; for why Ap- 
ple-Trees raiſed of Cuttings grow not to 
be very large Trees, is their putting forth 
ſuch ſmall Roots, by which means the Tree 
hath Sap conveyed to it accordingly. 3. By 
uſing theſe Cuttings for Stocks you ſhall ger 
at leaſt four years time, reckoning from 

Sowing 
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Zow to 
provide 


Stocks for 


Apple- 
Dwarfs, 
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Sowing the Crab-Kernel, and the ſetting 
the Stem or Cutting be duly confider'd, as by 
ſetting the Stem in the place you intend 
the Dwarf-Tree ſhall grow, and ſetting it 
in good Earth, for then after one years 
growth, you may Graft it, and you will 
eaſily diſcern the advantage in point of 
time, 

If it be ſaid Crab-ſtocks ready grown 
may be made uſe of inſtead of Cuttings, 
There's readily anſwer?d, they muſt grow 
ewo, if not three years after they are ſet 
before they are fit to Graft, and in reſpect 
of their large growth vill not be fit for 
Dwarfs. | 

Some Nurſery-men have made advan- 
tage to themſelyes by this ſpeedy way of 
raiſing Trees by Cuttings, but to the dif- 
advantage of them they put them off to, 
for Planting in Orchards; becauſe they 
are never like to make large or long-laſting- 
Trees. | 


$. 4. The way then to provide Stocks 
tor Apple-Dwartfs is thus ; 

In Ofober from ſuch Trees whoſe Cut- 
tings will grow, take ſuch Stems, or Bran- 
ches thatgrow ſtraighteſt, and which ( in 
the place where they thall be Grafted ) are 
an Inch or more thick, if they be near two 
Inches ſo much the better ;- Cut. them off if 
you can, an hands breadth below ſuch Knots 
Ct Bursasare on them ( for at thoſe Burs' 

they 
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they principally put forth their Roots ) 
and cut offthe top that they be not above 


a yard long, ( if you cannot get them ſo 
long Y of Quinces, you muſt be content 


tt} 


with ſhorter, 1f they be two. foot it--may do 


reaſonable well ; Cut off alſo all the ide- 
Branches cloſe to the body, except one 
ſmall Twig near to the top, for the Sap 
to vent it ſelf at; ſer theſe preſently. id 
Beds as your Seed-plants were," or rather 
if your Garden be laid out, ( that you can 
know the places they ſhall ſtand in ) ſer 
them there, | 


You need not fear ſetting theſe as deep 


25 the length will bear, ſo that there be 


of them about 4 Foot above Ground, becauſe 


they will ſhoot ont Roots all along, al- 
moſt to the top of the Ground, and ſo 
ſpread their Roots in the good $01], and by 
letting them ſomething deep, they are' in 
leſs danger of Dying, and this prevents the 
trouble of covering the Ground about them 
with Fern or Straw; and by this means 
likewiſe they will ſtand the firmer in the 
looſe Garden-land for Grafting at a years 
end, and better ſupport a ſpreading top af- 
terwards; | 


F. 5. But becauſe its hard to theet. with-s1cks by 
Freat plenty of ſuch Branches, thus to be Circumpo- 
cut and ſer for Stocks, that have Burs or /##9n: 


knots on them ; Planters have therefore 
found out a way ( which is called Circum- 
poſition.) to bring theſe knots or Burs up- 

[ ON] 
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of Branches, that had them .not before, 
and tomend and improve thoſe that before 
had them, and the way of it is as followeth, 


About the beginning of Febraary next 


before you deſign to cut theſe Stems, di- 
reCtly above: the place you intend to-:cut 
them off at, for above'a Foot in length, 
faſten. abour them ſome Earth in an © 
Hat, or Boot, or Bag made of ſome firong 
Cloth : znd in that Earth they will have 
put forth Roots againſt the Ofob. following, 
when you are to cut them off to fet them. 

Or ( which is a quicker and readier way ) 
you may dawb fome wet Earth or Clay a- 
bout the: place, and wrap a Hay-band a- 
bout it, putting ſome moiſt Earth likewiſe 
betwixt the rounds of the Band, and then 
running/it about again over the ſpaces be- 
twixt thoſe firſt rounds of the Hay-band, 
and making faft the ends of it. 

If the. Stem have no Bur, cfore you go 


WPF enero >, 


either of theſe ways to work, then take off 


here and there a little {lice of Bark, about 
an Inch long round about it, near the mid- 
dle of the place to be cover'd, as hath been 
directed. 

Some direct that before this applicati- 
on of the Earth, about an Inch breadth of 
the Bark be taken off round about the part 
of the Branch, that is to be firrounded 
with the Earth, that Roots may ſhoot out 
mn greater quantity, by coming out in the 
upper Skirts of that Circle, as well as in the 

lower ; 
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haveobſerved ) upon the opinion of deſcen- 
Gon of the Sap; whereas indeed there is 
{ no ſich thing; for the whole maſs of Sap 
* is always aſcending, but in lefler quantity 
” in the Winter; becauſe the Tree 1s then 
, = only to be nourthed, and me alive, to 
BE whichend a ſinall ſapply is ſufficient, and 
© yer neceſſary; and in greater plenty in the 
= Summer to furniſh the Tree with Leaves, 
# Fruit, and new yearly growth; and the 
true reaſon why Leaves and Fruit fall off 
: towards Winter, is not becaule the Sap re- 
? turns downward from them, but becaule 
” the Sapaſcends not ſo vigorouſly at Win- 
2} ter as1n the Summer, by reaſon of the cold- 
neſsof the Seaſon, and the Suns fmall ſtay 
on our Horizon, and becaufe they have 
arriyed to their full ripenefs, and the Trees 
fail by degrees to conyey up fo much Sap 
aSit did in the Summer to them, to pro- 
duce freſh ones; and therefore conſequent- 
ly that's an idle miftake too, to think that 
! the Sap or Juice in the Winter, is laid up 
| inthe Roots, as a Repoſitory, as appears 
* Plainly, inaſmuch as they are ever found 
* dryerin the Winter than in the Summer, 
! fo that upon the whole, this taking the 
* Bark off round the Branch 1s good for no- 
* thing, but to endanger it by intercepting 
the Juice or Sap, which riſes in greateſt 
| quantity betwixt the Bark and the _ 
I 2 ut 


lower; but this is but a Crotchiet, 'and 
grounded ( as my Lord Bacon and others 


) 


Toraiſe 
Stcks by 
cutting 
down an 
01d Tree. 
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but if as before was hinted, you take ſome 
lictle ſlices ofthe Bark offround the Branch, 
here and there, leaving the Bark entire in 
ſome places, this may by checking the Sap, 
cauſe it the more abundantly paſs and be 
converted into Roots, 

Butto proceed to the buſineſs in hand, 
you have ſeen the way of preparing Cut- 
tings by Circumpoſition ; and though ſome 
will pretend to raiſe Trees of any kind by 
the ule of it, yet it's certain it avails not, 
hut only in ſuch as by a peculiar property 


are apt to put forth Roots, being cut off 


and {et into the Ground, and thoſe gene- 
rally known and made ule of this way, are 
the Kentiſh Codling, the Gennet-Moil, 
fome ſorts of ſweet Apples, and Bitter- 
ſiveets, the Quince-tree, the Mulberry- 
tree, Goosberry-trees, Curran-trees, and 
the Paradiſe Apple-tree, which laſt ismuch 


 Eommended by Mr, Rea, for to raiſe Stcocks 


tor Dwart Apple-trees. 


$ 6. Another way to raiſe Stocks for 


Dwart-trees 1s, to cut down ſome one | 


Tree of little worth, of ſuch a kind as you 
want Stocks of, about a Foot or more from 
the ground : This will make ſome kind of 
Trees very apt to ca{t forth very good 
Suckers from the old Roots; ſuch as are of 
two years growth may be tranſplanted ; 
and the {lump above ground, will alio put 
forth abundance of young Shoots: after 
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theſe young Shoots have grown out of the 
Stump one year, caſt Mold or Earth about 
them a good height, ſo that you cover not 
the Tops of any of them, where let them 
grow two years more, and they will be well 
rooted, then cut them off from the old 
Stock ( which after that may yield freſh ones 
again ) and ſet the Shoots you take off as 
before hath been directed about Cuttings. 
Theſe will be abcut three years longer 
| before they be ready to Graft than Cur- 
; tings, but will be very good young freſh 
' Stocks, and is a good way to raiſe Stocks of 
» the Quince-tree for Pears, becauſe Quince- 
- trees generally grow ſo crooked and irre- 
” gular, that its difficult to procure any con- 
* ſiderable quantity of them by Cuttings. 
! Iftheyſhoot uprall after they are mold- 
/ ed, you had beſt top them at a convenient 
; height; it will make them grow the more 
{ In bigneſs and (o be ſooner fit to Graft, But 
| if you have a deſire to have any of the ſame 
kind as the old Tree was, you necd not 
! top them. | 
' And by this mearls if you want Quince- 
* trees, Codlings, &c. you may be furniſhed 
| with plenty, that will make better and 
| handſomer Trees than if you raiſe them by 
| Cuttings. 
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} &F. 7. You may raiſe Stocks for Dwarf Steck« {:: 
: Pear-trees from Suckers of Old Pcar-trees D warf 
(if you cannot conventently get enongh of Fear- 
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the Quince-tree) for many Pear-trees caſt 
them naturally, which being- preſerved 
from Cattle, may be taken up -and ſet- in 
Beds of Earth as you did the Seedlings, 


If your Pear-trees yield not Suckers of | 


themſelves, you need only cut off the top 
of ſome old ill Pear-tree( and Graff it with 
a better Fruit if you pleaſe ) and the Roots 
will caſt forth Suckers plentifully, and you 


may help them by making a ſmall Ditch or | 


Gutter ip as to bear ſame of the Roots a- 
bout two yards diſtant from the Tree, or 
pare offthe Graſs ( if any grow about the 
Tree ) thatthey may have the more libex+ 
tyto ſpring up. 

Or 1inthis caſe you may bare the Roots, 
and then give a Cut croſs ſome Roots al- 
moſt to the Heart, and from the croſs Cut 
cleavethe Root, raiſing upthe looſe parr, 
and put in a little Stone to keep it open ; 
cover it three Inches over with Mold ; let 
ud or Eye on the Root for the Sucker to 
Shoot qut at, and either inoculate the young 
Shoot in the place where ir ſtands, or re- 
move it to ſome other place after a years 
growth, and when you do, cut off with it 
about a Foot of the old Root; and by this 
me: ns you may have Suckers from ſome 0- 


Ly 


ther” Tcces, that do not naturally yield | 


»” 


them. 


Is be done if you can, where you find a | 
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' £. 8. To have Stocks for Dwarf Ches- Dnef. 
ries, and Plumas, or for fuck. Trees, for a Cherry 1x4 
Wall, the ſpeedieſt way, and fach as will Plum- 
ſucceed for that purpole, is by Suckers of *ree:. 
the common red Cherry, and any ordina- 

Fy, or rather white Plum-tree, both which 

caſt up Suckers plentifully. 


If the Suckers grow in a place ſecure 
from harm, you may inoculate, or Graft 
them berore removal, under their mother 
Plant, and let them grow there one year 
after : and thereby you't gain a years time 
and more ; and chooſe ſuch Suckers as grow 
at greateſt diſtance from the old Tree. 


$. 9. In Grafting or inoculating Stocks jy, 11 oy- 
for Dwarf-trees, abſerve to do it as low ger the 
as you well can, with two Cyens placed on heads of 
each Stock, and thaſe longerthanin Graft. 2 
ing for large Standards that - they may *** 


ſpread from the Ground, 


And after they are grown two or three 


J years in the places they are to ſtand in, to 


make them ſpread, and to keepthe Banghs 
outward, you may tye an ald Hlaph of a 
Barrel, or ſome fuch thing in the midd?(t 
of the Branches, to bear them- a good 
diſtance one trom another ; bus if one 
Branch be much ſtronger, or mare inclined 
to grow uprizht than the reſt, then you 
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may drive a Stake into the: Ground, and 
tye the ſtutdy one down to it, 


If you Cut the Bark croſſwiſe in ſeveral 
places on the inſide of the Branches, _ 
they are placed as you would have them, 
will be a means to make them more willing 
to continue in that order of their own ac- 
cord, after ſome years growth : If any one 
Branch ſhoot out much further than the 0. 
ther, cut off its top. to keep it even with 
the reſt, and yearly cut much off, eſpeci- 
ally new Shoots, that grow directly up- 
wards, after they are grown to that height 
you dehgn them to be of, which may be 
about a yard and an half 


$. x0. Having direſted how to raiſe 
Kentiſh-Codlings, Gennet-Molls, Quin- 
ces, Or any that grow of Cuttings for 
Stocks; there needs no other Rules for 
raiſing Trees, or Hedges of the ſame kind 
of Fruit, only you need not cut them ſo 
jhort as you do for Stocks. 


Codlings Grafted on Crab-ſtocks, and 
ſet in a Garden or elſewhere will, en- 
creaſe their growth; becauſe Crah-ſtocks 
have great | orng; and will yield them 


more plenty of nouriſhment than Roots 
of their own putting forth, when they 
wer railed only of Cuttings. 


Others 
Gratf 


Graft Gennet-Moils on Crab-ſtocks, and 
they thrive well,- and bear a larger and 
( ſome think ) a better Fruit than thoſe 
Trees of that, kind raiſed by Cuttings : 
ſome have Grafted ſeveral 'of them in 
rough and Woody Grounds, which 
have grown with very ſtrong Shoots, 
and cover'd the Stocks very ſoon. 
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CHAP. XI. 


How to Plant in the Fields, with the 


various advantages thereof. 


Ct. Ultitudes of Fruit-trees may be 

Planted abroad in the Fields 
and Hedges of incloſed Grounds, whereof 
very great profit may be made without any 
conſiderable damage either to Corn, Hay, 
or Paſture, and its beſtin this way to Plant 
the courſer, harder, and long-keeping 
kinds of Fruits, which will not be meanly 
ſerviceable to a Family by uſing them ei- 
ther for Baking or Cyder, Theſe Trees 
being about ſeven Foot high before they 
begin to ſpread, will be out of the reach 
of Cattle, and not troubleſome to Work- 
men about Hay and Corn in Summer-time, 
if Planted twenty or thirty Yards diſtant 
one from another, and in Ranks through- 
out the Fie}d, that the Plow may continue 
a ſtraight Furrow all along from one end 
tothe other, whereby Corn witt grow near 
the Roots of ſuch Trees almoſt as good as 
any where inthe Field, and Graſs as much 
or more under Trces as where none are, 
5-568 je tho 
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tho not altogether fo ſweet, by reafon 
of the dr wes yet the multitude of 
Fruit abu ly .compenſates the damage 
almoſt Ten-fold. _ 
Many Countries in England have expe» 
rienced the denefitof Planting in the Fields, 
where it hath been of long and general 
uſage, and in many qther Countries Gen» 
tlemen have begun already ta imitate them, 
which ſhould much enconrage others ta 
follow ; for the more there are that Plant, 
the leſs particular perfons will loſe by 
Thieves, and where Frutt is in great plean- 
ty, It is found to be more (lighted by Idle 
people ; and befrdes if a man hath ſtore, 
hee?l not feel the loſs of a little, or itmay 
quit his coſt, to have one ta caſt an Eye to 
them, for a months time near wed 1 
and further yet Cyder-Apples, Baking- 
Pears, and Pears for Perry are ſo litthe 
grateful to the Taſt ( whichPilferers chiefly 
aim at pleaſing ) that he that taſts them 
once, ſhall ſcarcely find his Teeth water 
after them a ſecond time, However the 
benefit of Planting in Fields much out- 
weighs theſe and all other inconveniences; 
for by this means you may have a double 
Crop on your Lands, viz. Graſs or Corn, 
and your Fruit , and the Land rather bene- 
fitted ( as the matter may be ordered ) 
than damaged; One of theſe Trees alſo 
bears as much Fruit as three of the bc 
in 2 thick-planted Orchard, the benefit 
whereof 
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whereof for Sale or uſe ina Family for Bak+ 
ing, or Liquors, or other uſes, is known 
to be ſo very conſiderable, that it's needleſs 
to ſay more of it. 


Fncour- $. 2. Becauſe the Planting Pear-trees 

agements 9 2hroad in Fields is of leſs reputation gen- 

DR erally than the Planting other Fruit-trees, 

Ficlds, totake off the aſperſion , conſider the fol- 
lowing ſuggeſtions, 

Firſt ſome Pears do not make ſo contemp- 
tible a Liquor as Perry is commonly recko- 
n'd, but very ſtrong, and kept two or 
three years, drinks to admiration, fo that 
ſeveral good Palates that have drank of 
it, have not been able to diſtinguiſh it well 
from Liquors of more eſteem. 

Secondly, Their Fruit is not eatable and 
ſo in leſs danger of Thieves in your out- 
grounds than Apples are. 

Thirdly, They will grow- on barren 
n—"Y where Apples will not proſper ſo 
yell. 

Fourthly, They are Trees of long con- 
tinuance, and often grow to that bigneſs, 
and bear ſo plentifully, that one ſingle 
Tree will bear Fruit enough to make a 
Hogſhead of Perry, ſometimes two , or 
three in one year, which would fave the 
expence of much Mait, tho the Liquor 
were but mean. 

There are ſeveral ways of Planting in 
the Fields , all which are here ſet down, 
that 
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that every man may uſe that which ſuits 
beſt with his convemiency and good likeing, 


F. 3. If your Land be in tillage, you 


may ſet Fruit-trees at thirty Yards diſtance jy tg 
from one another , throughout the whole plamwhole 
Fields, in ſtraight and direct Rows, after Fields. 


the manner of an Orchard, and you may 
go on with your Plowing with the loſs 0n- 
ly of about a yard, or four Foot Square 
of Land about every Tree for twenty years 
at leaſt, and when they are grown ſo big, 
that you think your Corn receives hurt by 
the ſhade or droppings of the Trees, if 
you can turn it to paſture, the Trees will 
improve molt kind of Land, by keeping 
it warm In the Spring, they will make the 
Graſs come and grow more early, and by 
Shades in the Summer prelerve it from burn- 
ing ; but the Trees being ſet at ſuch a diſt- 
ance,the Land may continue for any purpoſe 
for ever, if you dreſsor Prune theſe Trees 
higher up than any other, that no Boughs 
may hang in the reach of Cattle, and for 
convenience of guing about them with your 
Team to any work,and thereby the Air and 
Rain will have free acceſs to the Grals, 
or Grain near about them, and the 
Fruit will be ſafer from common Pilferers, 
Theſe need no other fencing than Thorns 
bound about them , and a Stake driven in 
the midſt to keep them from ſhaking 3 be- 
canſe vou may receive the profit of the 
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Stubble or Fallow without ſufferiug any 
large Cattle tocome into the Ground, that 
will browſe upon them. 


& 4. Another way of Planting Fruit- 


Plomwalks FCEES in Fields is by ſetting Walks of them, 
of Eruizt= Tunning through the midit, or along the 


trees tn 
Ficlds. 


To ſet 


Trees by 


lides of yout Paſture-grounds, where you 
have a mind to have Walks for ornament, 
or ſhady : for why Walks of Fruit-trees 
ſhould not þe rather Planted than of Elm, 
Sycamores, Aſli-trees, &-c. none can pretend 
a reaſon, there being ſome ſorts of Fruit- 
trees that will (and almoſt any kind may 
be ordered ſo as to) grow very handſome 
in ſhape, beſides the beauty and ſweet 
imell of the Bloſſoms, and worth of the 
Fruit. 

To prevent damage by Cattle, if you go 
this way to work in Field Planting, they 
muſt be well grown before you fer them, 
that is, they muſt be of about ſix years 
growth, and then well fenced, and there 
are two ways uſed to ſave them harmleſs. 
t. One much commended is by Tumping 
them, and it?s performed thus, viz. ſer 
your Trees in the place deſigned on the top, 


Tumpi?g- or almoſt on the top of the Ground , no 


deeper than to make it ſtand, tho all the 
Roots be not cover?d, till the Tump or 
Mound be raiſed about it; and then take 
a line about a yard and quarter Jong, tye 


the one end of it about the Tree , wy” + 
THAT 


TY, 


” "Ip 
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that in going round the Tree with the Line 
ſtrain*d, it may flip about the Tree as you 
go; faſten the other end to an Iron ſetter 
or ſtick with a ſharp point, and as you go 
found the Tree, mark the Ground ; Make 
then a Ditch on the out-ſifde of the round 
Score, and lay the Turf handſomly two or 
three heights, with the Grals-lide outward 
ſo as to make the work full half a yard, or 
two Foot high; then caſt the Mold out of 
the Ditch, obſerving to throw the beſt of 
it next the Roots of the Tree, till you 
have raiſed it within as high as the Turt ; 
then prick ſtrong Thorns into the Mold , 
that they may lye upon the Turf , and 
point outwards a yard over the Turf; as 
you place the Thorns, put more Turt or 
taſt heavy Earth out of the Ditch upon the 
ends of them, treading it down the better 
to fix them, and lay the Earth ſhelving 
down from the Turf towards the Tree, 
that if Rain fall it may ſoke towards the 
Roots; if you have any (mall Thorns, Bry- 
ars, Furs, or Gorle, lay it one the top ot 
the work finiſhed. round the Tree and repair 
all yearly as you ſee canſe , which may be 
done with ſmall trouble. The following 
obſervations will demonſtrate the great 
convenience of ſetting Fruit-trees this 
Way. 

Firſt if your Land be over moiſt this 
Ditch will drain all wet from the Roots 


of the Tree - bit if the Land be Clay or 
ſach 
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ſuch that the Water will ſtand in, then 
when you perceive it ( which is very rare- 
ly Y cut ſome little Notch or Trench to 
lex it out, 

Secondly , This way of ſetting is com- 
mended in dry Land ; becauſe the Earth 
of the Mound will ſecure the Roots from 
the heat of the Sun, and every ſhower of 
Rain will much refreſh it, by ſoaking to- 
wards the Tree, 

Thirdly, You need not bind your Tree 
to a ſtake which doth often gall and Hurt 
the Tree, for ſo much Earth abour it will 
keep it ſteady, 

Fourthly, If your Land be ſtiff,or ſtrong 
old Land, the Mour d made of it will mel- 
low and improve about the Roots, and al- 
ſo» by that time the Roots ſpread as far as 
the Ditch, it will be filPd up with Mold 
fallen from the Tump, and with ſticks, 
Leaves, &c. which will be rotten, looſe, 
and good for Trees to Root in, and by 
that time they will need little or no de. 
fence, if any at allz A few Thorns tyed 
about the bodies of the Trees, to keep 
Cattle from rubbing againſt them will be 
enough. 

Fifchly, The Chief benefir of fetting 
Trees thus, 1s, that where the Soil is fome-' 
whattoo moiſt or ſhallow, the Tree being 
ſet on the top of the Land, -will put forth 
it's Roots plentifully into the Earth caſf 


uÞ, 
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Up, and thence ſhoot into the upper Turf 
and beſt Land that hath been Plowed and 
manured befote, | | 

Another way of Fencing is, by ere&t- 
ing at a Footand a half diſtance one from 
another, about every Tree three {mall 
Poſts, ( ifthey be ſawed they need be but 
three lnches ſear) or you may ule Poles, 
or ſtraight Boughs, either whole, or if big 
enough, cloven in two, ttiree or four parts, 
about five Foot above the Ground in height, 
being driven intothe Ground, nail a croſs 
Bar of Wood from each to other, within 
a Hand's breadth of the tops of the Pots, 
to which Bar, nail a Pale or two betwixr 
each two Poſts, ſtuck into the Ground or 
naiPd to the like Croſs Bar within a Foot 
of the bottom of the Poſts 3 the way of it 
may be ſeen new in diverfe places, and 
learn't in a Minute ; though what's ſaid 
here makes it plain enough, 

This way is more chargable than Tunſp- 
ing, where Timber is fcarce, but much: 
tnore dureable than it, and abſolute!y ne- 
cellary where Deer, or Rabbets, or any 
thing that peels the Bark off, come into 
the Land Planted, 


F. 5. Another wiy of Planting in Fields pletivg 
which hath been ſucceſsfully Prattiſed, is near 4: dg 
thus; When you ſcour a Ditch,and cat down 
6r plaiſh an old Qiickiet-Hedg, then ler 
4 row of Trees withina yard of the Hedg 

94 
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on that ſide that is not Hitch't, and Fence 
them with half-Round Tumps only on the 
one fide, for the Hedg will ſecure then on 
the other, and from the cut or plaiſhc 
Hedg, you will commonly have Thorns 
and Bryars enough for the Mounds, to 
Fence 1t as hath been before direted ; and 
at the ſame time, or in Summer, draw 
{ome of the Quickthorns, Hips, or Bry- 
ars, from the Hedg in o the Fence, about 
the Tump which will contribute to the 
ſtrengthening and preſerving the dead 
fence you had made about it before ; ſo 
that you may be free from trouble about 
it for ever after. 

There are theſe adyantages in this way 
ot Planting, viz, 

1- The Ditch on the out-ſide the Hedg 
drains the Ground and makes it healthful 
and found, | 

2. The Ground near the Hedg is com- 
monly very Rich, as not having been im- 
poveriſhed by Tillage, but improved ſome - 
times by the often ſconring of the Ditch, 
and commonly with the Dung of Cattle, 
that for ſhelter, Shade or Fodcer repair 
thither, 

_ 3. Its not the leaſt hindrance to Plow- 
ing or Graſs; for the Hedg when its 
grown up, uſually beareth our as far as the 
Tree is {et in the Field. | 

4. And this is much better than Plant- 

ing in the Hedg Row, as many do z-(or in 
a 


OO OOO 


me 
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a large top its apter to weaken the Hedg 
vader it, but theſebeing ſet a little diſtance 


{ fromthe Hedg, and growing ( as they will ) 


with the greateſt part of their Heads from 


| it, will not damageit. 


5. TheFruit may be gathered with much 
moreeaſe, than of thoſe that are Planted 


in the Hedges. 


6. They will not be choak*t or hurt by 
| the Hedg when its grown up, but be good 
| handſome fair Trees. 


You may ſet theſe at eight yards diſtance 


| or nearer, being but one ſingle Row, an 
* ſoif but half a Field ( as uſually ir falls out } 
| have the Ditch on the out-ſide, you may 


ſet a conſiderable number, and find advan- 


| tage without damage, and with inconſide- 
| rable charge, eſpecially if the Ditch ſtand 
on the North-ſide, if you can, therefore 


| chooſe ſuch Hedges. 

| This is not to be practiſed near Hedges 
that are full of great Wood, or Trees ; 

{ but if there be but few Trees, its but 


leaving a vacancy near ſuch Trees, and ſer- 
| ting your Fruit-trees againſt ſuch places, 
| where there grow none in the Hedg. 


| & 6. Anothet way of Planting in Fields 
is this, if you would Plant without any 
! Charge of Fencing, you may do it in your 
Hedges; theſe Trees 'muſt be well grown 
| and ſtrong, that the Hedg choak them nor 
while they. are young : and when vo! 
K 2 p'a ih 


For to 
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plaiſhor cut down a Quick Hedg, obſerve 

no certain diſtance, but as it happens where | 
you find it moſt free from Quick, ſet a Tree | 
and incloſe the Body in the Hedg, but bind | 
not the Etherings too cloſe about jt, left 
they gall and fret it, and as it groweth Þ 
obic>ys what Thorns annoy it, and cut F 


then; oil. 


Planting by S. 7. If you have a mind to ſet any Cut- 


the Cur- tings of Codlings, Gennet-Moils, or o- þ 
-ings of ther Apple-trees that grow of Cuttings, f 
Gennet- : ; | 
oils, 8c, they will proſper very well in, or rather | 


near a Hedg , becauſe generally there theF 


- 


| 
| 
Mold is looſe and mellow for them to put} * 
forth Roots in, and ſomewhat enrich'tF © 


z 


by the frequent cleanſing of . the Ditch ;Þ 


it you Plant them near the Hedg, you muſt Þj ! 
a little Fence them on the one ſide, as byſ 
the third foregoing direCftion ; bnt the l 
Tumps you raiſe to fer the Thorns in,þ 
muſt not be above a Foot high, for the Cut-F { 
tings will ſhoot out their Roots, almoſt toſf © 
the top of the Earth about them, and af C 
high Mound falling down by degrees, * 
ſome of the beſt Roots may be left bare} ? 
or very little Earth upon them. j 1 

The way of preparinz Plants for thif tt 
purpdſe, is by Circumpoſition, ec. as I G 
diretedin the x 1 Chap. of Dwarf-trees. | - 

Make choice of Cuttings or Stems 3f,* 
big as a Mans wriſt ( if you can ) toward: bl 
the lower end ; before you ſet them, prune Ni 


cheap 


and Cyderiit, 
: them out of the reach of Cattle, and leave 
e | but little top on them when you ſet them, 
4 | neither let them be very long ; ifthe tops 
q þ be out of the reach of the Cattle its c- 
h | nough, 
at 


 &$. 8. Therebe ſomethat get long Crab- 
| tree-ſtocks out of Woods, or elfe dreſs 


| three years ſtanding Graft them, which 
may do well and is better approved of, be- 
he þ cauſe there needs no removal after they 
| are Grafted (which is of great adyantage 
1% þ 28 to make both good-bearing and ſound 
h . þ Trees) but ſome inconvenience there is 
11ſt | 1nthis way : the long Stocks out of Woods 
by | being commonly very old, their Bark thick, 
theſ heir Roots big, they thrive but indiffe- 
| rently; and thoſe raiſed in Nurſeries will 
..,. | ſeldom be taper grown, or ſtrong enough 
- ro £0 bear a large top well, after they are 
4 a, Grafted ſo high as they ought, being fet in 
ces || Fields: You will alto be longer in raiſing 
|| Stocks to that height, and any conſiderable 


al ſtrength as isneceſſary for this purpole ) 


hi ' than in raiſing Trees, if your Stocks be 
is | | Grafted young in your Nurſery, becanſe 
s | hey thrive more after Grafting than be- 
_ al forez and in both Caſes if you Graft them 
ard {ugh, the Stocks will be continually Put= 
wand! 0g Our ſprouts of their own kind below 

the place they are Grafred at, which will 


gg t RK 3 require 
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require frequent cutting off ; if you Graft | 


them not very high you will find it difficult 


to defend them from the nipping of Cattle, F 
and from the Cyens being broke out of the | 
Stocks by ſome caſualties or other, to which Þ 
they are more expoſed in Fields that lyeÞ 
common to Cattle, than Nurlſerids that aref 


incloſed. 


Thaming in _ $+ 9+ The way moſt uſed jn Planting. 
Fils + Countriesis by Grafting ſuch Crab-trees asf 


Gra,iing grow in the Hedges or Grounds, and thisf 
old Crab 55; the ſpezdieſt way to have Fruit; becauſe 


pyceflockss 


the big Trees have Bodies already, and inf 


four or five yearstime ( well ordered ) willf 


have gcod tops to bear; and if you GraftF 
{mall Stocks 1n your Ground that have grownÞ 
pg of their own accord there, and Fence them, 
' they will ſpeedily bring on Grafts, beingÞ 


ſo well Rooted, 


The miſ- 


of old 
Jrees. 


trees) is to Graft them in the Boughs, where 
they are not bigger than a Mans Arm, 
aking uſe of none but thoſe that grow 
handſome at convenjent diſtance one from 
ED another 


—_— 


C. 10. Many cut off the tops of oldp 
chi. f of Crab-trees, or Apple-trees, and Graft the 
Grafting bod; or Trunk , but the Cyens could never} 
the bodies cover the Heads of thoſe Stocks, and by| 
that time the top was a little grown up, 
the body was ready to periſh with rotten-f 
neſs, Thebeſt way for big Crabtrees ( otþ 
if you would change the kind of any Fruit-f 


L 


T 
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gnother, cutting off the others ſmooth and 


even, cloſe to the Body of the Tree. 

To do this, that Winter that you cut 
or plaiſh a Hedg, order the Workmen ta 
trim up, but not, to Jop or top the Crab- 
trees, unleſs it be the taps of the Boughs 
two Faot above the place you intend to 
Graft themat, and then in-March following 
law off the Heads at proper places and 
Graft them, 


F. 11. Many are for Grafting theſe in gf g,,4. 
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the Clef; becauſe they think the Cyen ing 014 


ind, neither can you perceive that the 


| Wood of the Cyen in the Cleft did ever 
cement with the Wood of the Stock, but 


only on the outſideas the others do: And 


| thoſe in the Cleft are not ſo aptto grow all 
| of them, nor to make ſogreat a growth 2$ 
| thoſe in the Bark, which with a little wa- 
| rineſs may be preſerved from danger of the 
4 Wind, and full'as much care malt be had 
| about thoſe Grafted in the Cleft, if you 
| will preſerve them ait from the ſame pre- 
jadice, 


| 


& 12. You may obſerve the following 


K 4. Grafcing, 


| hathbeſt hold, and will not be ſo ſubject Trees in 

! to be broke off, or out, by the Wind, as the Cleft, 
| thaſe Grafted in the Bark ; but many times 
! _oe in the Cleft are broke out by the 


| diflterence in Grafting theſe great toughs Graf G 


from all the forementioned 


| 


| r 014 
Varieties O: Trees. 
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Grafting, and look uponitas a thing well 
worthy to be taken notice of and obſerved, 

When you have Prepared the Cyen as 
you are direted.to do when you Graft in 
the Bark, apply it to the place you deſign 
to put it in, and ſlit the Bark of the Bough 
through on both ſides the Cyen cloſe to it, 
beginning at the top of the Bough, and not 
carrying the ſlits much above half length 
of the ſlope of the Cyen, ſeparate that lit- 
tle portion of the Bark between the twa 
ſlits, trom the Wood with your Inſtrument, 
thruſting it a little lower than the lits, to 
Tet in the Cyen as far as It is ſloped, and 
then ſtick the Cyen in, having firſt raken 
off from the edges of the Cyen any uneven- 
neſs ( not cutting through the Bark ) that 
all may the better fit together, and you may 
put in two, three, or four Cyens in every 
head, having reſpect to the bigneſs of it ; 


pr you may 1n the biggeſt put in two Cy+ 


ens in the Cleft, and two others in the 
Bark, doing one of thelater on the Weſt- 
flde of it, for then the Wind blowing it 
towards the Head, is not ſo apt to break it 
out, asifit drove it from the head; bind 
the headsand Clay them as you heard be- 
fore, and continue to do ſa yearly till the 
cadsare almoſt covered, 
_ Ar firſt Claying, ſtick in Feathers or 
ong Eicures, to prevent Birds lighting on 
he Cyens, | : 
in Fuly igllowing ( whether you Graft 
os Þ n-- '_  thels 
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thefe big Stocks in the Cleft or Bark ) pick 
cut 


off moſt of the Leaves of the Cyens, an 
off ſuch ſprigs 'as growing inward will 


make the head thick, and' all ſtragling out 


Boughs, that the Wind may, not have ſo 
much force upon them to break the Bran» 
ches out of the Stocks. 2 | 
Cut off alſo ſome of the biggeſt Shoots 
the Crab-tree puts forth of its own kind ; 
but for the firſt three years, you muſt nor 
cut off all, leſt the Tree not having liber- 
ty tovent all the Sap that cometh up; ſur. 
fit and dye, the ſmall Grafts not being a- 
ble to receive near fo much Sap as the old 
top did the year before. My | 
Thus many Country-men when * they 
take off the head of an old Oak, have ſome- 
times foundit dye, and ther fore in ſome 
Countries, they leave one 'big Bough to 
grow'for one year to draw up the Sap, ( as 
they termit ) whereas it 1s indeed that the 
Sap may have liberty to yent it ſelf; for 
Trees that have a thick Bark, asold Oaks 
have, when all the ſmall Boughs are cut off, 
are long in putting forth Branches z and 
d.fiicultly at laſt put forth ſo many aswill 
{pend the Sap which comes up the Tree, 
1a ſome proportion to what it did the year 
before, when the whole top was on, which 
Sap being chieſly in the greateſt Channc] 
betwixt or near the Bark and ont-fide of 
the Body of the Tree, and not being ven- 
ſed, is either gryed or conſumed by Las 
Aacay 
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| heat of the Sun, or putrifies for want of 


that continual, metion that is in it, when 
it hath vent, that feveral Treesdye of this 
Diſeaſe; 2nd when Trees dye this way 
the Bark will drop off from the. Body of 
them ſooner by ſome years than qtherwiſe. 

Henceit is that you may kill a Tree, by 

lopping off the whole top in the Summer 
time, or ſo much of it that the remaining 
Boughs cannot receive all tha Sap, bur it ly» 
eth choakt up for want of Iſlke, . 

The ſecond Summer you ought to bind 
ſome Hay-ropes, about the Jowey part of 
the Cyens; therg will be no great need of 
repeating this the third Summer, but if 
done, it willthe more certainly ſecure them 
from breaking by the Wind. 

Thus 38 may - ſecurely, and ipeectly 
Graft old Trees, that arceither bad Bearp- 
ers, or bear Fruit of bad kinds, and they 
will in three ar four years hear. plentifully, 
if you take care ( which you always ought 
to do upon any Grafting or inqculating ) 
to Graft them with kinds that experience 
of your ſelf, or others, can fajthtully aſ- 


ſyre youto he of yery good hearing kinds, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XHL 


Of propagating and ordering Vines. | 


8. 1. He' beſt Ground for them 1s 4 Foil proper 
rich dry, light, Sandy Land, in- for Vines. 


clinable to Stony or Gravel, ſo it bind not : 
if it incline mich to Brambles it's a fign of 
apt Ground for this Plant, the richnefs of 
the Soil is not altogether fo requiſite as the 
heat and dryneſs thereof ; a ſhort Vine full 
of Knots or Joints is moſt fruitfol, and fit- 
teſt for our Elymate, The beſt Dung to 
Fatten the Earth .they grow in, 1s Horſe 
or Sheeps-dung ; make bare the Roots 1n 
the beginning of Winter, and throw 1 
Plenty of the ſame Dung moſt Winters, 


$ 2. Next be ſure to make choice of ſuch x ;a4; of 
Grapes as are moſt ſnitable to the Engliſh Yrnes to be 
Soi! and Clymate, which is more ſubject to fr9pageted 


nipping Froſts and cold btaſts than France 
&c. andour Notthern Country much worſe 
than the Southern for theſe Fruits ( as well 
as all other )) eſpecially, are better or worſe, 
and hear according to the place they grow 
zo, if they have a proper $0i], be well or- 

dered, 


in England» 
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deved, have much Sun, as upon a South- 
Waltoe.upon the Eaſt-Wall which is beſt 
next, the Fruit will be better and ſooner 
ripe. And I have read that the Vine that 
yields Grapes.in the Canaries, of which the 
Sack is made , was tranſplanted from the 
Rhine in Germany thither, and that it was 
no other than. the Rheniſh-Wine Grape, 
which aquoing and improving in that Cly. 
mate, affords the moſt delicate Wine, far 
different from it's parents on the Rhine. 

The ſmall black Grape, by ſome calPd 


' the Cluſtec-Grape, or Currant-Grape , is 


the firſt ripe, beares well, the Bunches are 
ſmall, but the Grapes fo thick that you 
cannot put a. pin between them, and is a 
very pleaſant ſweet Grape, and as fit for 
propagation as any. There is another ſort 
ſo them without Stones, ; 

The next is.the Red and White Musk- 
adine, bearing well, large RBunches, and 
fair Fruit, and ripens in moſt years againſt 
a South-Wall ; but the Red is not ſo good 
as the White, 

The Red and White Fiontin'ac , is a 
Fruit, of a very pleaſant- haut-gult, where 
1t comes to perfect ripenels, which it ſcarce 
does, unleſs in a hot iSummer, and it be 
Planted againſt a good South-wall. 

The Black or Red Orleance 1s a very 
good G1ape, and ripens very well with 


us. 
The 


: 
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The great Blue-Grape, is very good Fruits 
and ripens well with us, 

The Canada, or Parſley-Grape, ſo call'd 
from the Country whence it came, and from 
the form of it's Leaf, being divided and 
Jagged like a Parſley Leaf, it's ripe ſome- 
what late, but a good Fruit, 

The Raiſin-Grape is a large and long 
Grape, but ripens not well in this Cly- 
mate. 

The Burler, 1s a very large Grape, but 
ſeldom ripening here, 

Grape de Arbois, is a very good Grape. 

The Burſarobe is an excellent large 
ſweet White Grape, and in ſome years rip- 
ens well, as alſo will the Muſcat. | 


F. 3. The beſt way of propagating The way of 


Vines, is in November, to Lay a Branch of $19p4g4iing 
Vines by 


that years growth into the Earth, under * 
the old Tree, without cutting it off; lay 
as many Joints, or Buds in the Earth as 
you can, leaving but one or two gut ; for 
It puts forth it's Roots chiefly at the Joints, 
at a years end,- or in the February come 
twelve-month cut it off from the old one, 
and Plant it where you deſign ic ſhould 
grow ; lay it in the Earth in the ſame poſture 
it lay in before, and allo lay ſome of the 
Buds of the new Wood that grow out ſince 
it was firſt laid down; that it may gain 
the more Roots, leaving out ofthe Ground 
again not aboye one or two Buds, 

You 


14T 


Layers. 
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Propagating You may chance to have Suckers of an 
Fines by old Vine which will be {ure to grow. Or 


Suckers 
and Cute 


tings, 


To help an 
old Fine. | 


you may take Cuttings of Vine-Branches 
of that years growth, and cut the bottom 
in ſhape of a Deer's foot on the under fide, 
and ſet them in good warm leoſe Land, 
and many will grow ; if it be in the place 
you intend they ſhall always ftand in, next 
year lay down a part of that which hath 
grown out, to Root alſo, or els upon re- 
moval lay in the new growth all but a Bud 
or two, with that part which 1s already 
Rooted ; if it have made but ſmall growth 
the firſt year, lay part of the ſecond years 
growth in the Ground ; it will more ad- 
vantage them by helping them to good 
Roots, than the loſs of a year or two's 
growth in the top will amount to, 


&. 4. If you have an old Vine that bear- 
eth not well, lay down in February of March 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt Branches of the fore- 
going year, ( that grow low) inthe Mold 
under the old Tree, without cutting them 
off, leaving out of the Ground a Bud or 
two to grow, and your Wall will quickly 
be furniſhed with new and Freſh Branches; 
{o that by degrees you may cut off many 
of the old Branches of the Vine; for tho 
one Vine may cover abundance of Wall- 
ing, yet three or four Roots in that cam- 
pals will ſtrengthen it the more to bear: 
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g L AS Vines ſtand ih more need of Of Pruning 
Pruning than other Fruit-trees, io great Fines, 


care is'to be taken in the performing of it; 
When you have ſet your Vine as you have 
been before directed, ſo that not above two 
Buds of it remmaiti above Ground, you are 
' td nail up ſach Branches as grow forth up 
; to the Wall, till it have over-ſpread as 
' Much Wall as you deſign. for it , ſuffering 
|. not above two Branches to grow from the 
{ Ground, and ſhipping yearly 'the tops of 
the Branches a conſiderable length, as far 
' 8s they are weak and tender, -and allo all 
{ ſinall poor anes, cloſe to the. body, unleſs 
| the well-liking Branches be but few, and 
{ then you may leave the loweſt Bud of ſome 
: of them, to grow forth next year, and this 
| you areto do yearly towards February, or 
| the beginning of Fannary. 
* When your Vine comesto bear, you are 
; to uſe your Knife about it three times in 
' the year. | 
Firſt at fartheſt in Febrery, and the be- 
| gining thereof you are to prune off part of 
| the foregoing years Shoots where they are 
| too thick, cloſe: to the old Wood. As it 
| enriches your Vine.to keepitthin of Bran- 
; ches, ſo you muſt take care it be welt 
| ſtored with . Buds -apainſt the Spring. fol- 
: lowing, for it bears Grapes only on the 
, new Shoots of every year;. and in cutting 
| off theſe Branches, you muſt take Care your 
; Wall continue" furniſhed withſbch Branches 
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- as may be ſpread upon the Wall regularly 
and decently, not thick in one place and 
thin in another, nor croſſing out another. 


On every Sprig you cut off in this Pruning, | 


where you would have Fruit the ſucceeding 
year, leave two or three Buds, for out of 
thoſe Buds, eſpecially the ſecond or third, 
proceeds the: Cluſters ; alſo cut off the 
Branch aſlope on one ſide or under, that 
the Rain reſt not on the Pith of the re- 
maining part, 


' Secondly, The next time to take off ſu- | 


perfluties from your Vine is about Midſum- þ 
mer, when the Grapes are knit ; clip off 


then the end of the Branches that have 
Grapeson them, a little above the Grapes, 
that they may have the more nouriſhment 
and keep them nail'd to the Wall, as alſo 
—_ Branches where the Wall needs 
them, | 


Thirdly, The laſt time of cutting ts in | 
Arzguſt, for then, becauſe Leaves and Bran- | 


ches may be ſo thick, as to keep the Heat 


of the Sun from the Grapes, which is neceF. | 


fary toripen them, you may pluck off ſome 


of the Leaves, and cut off ſome of the | 


©* > wr p- cm 
= 


Branches to open way for the Sun to come | 


to them, 


Theres 6n thirtg to be obſetved in Prun- | 


ing theſe, pecuhar to it, that whereas others 
are cut at a Bud, the Branches of thefe muſt 
be cut off near the midſt betwixt two Buds, 


and that not later inthe year that: the be- | 
giftining Þ 


. _ | i... 
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he 
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ginning of Febrwary, for afterwards the Sap wore. that 
or Juice will run our, and the Vine will be December 
much weakened by bleeding. You will by «nd Jan- 
that time alfo ſee what the -Froſt - of the 22» e 


Winter foregoing hath kil, which muſt {{*/%, 


be taken all away. tee Wimer 
_ If Froſts come before any Grapes are Pruning of 
ripe , defend them in the night time by i=: 
Tilts or Mats. 


. F. 6. It's not worth your labour to Plant - .. -. 
Vines by Eſpaliers, or in a Vineyard in -- wy _ 
England ; becauſe of the early nipping \, Eiotad: 
Froſts which our Clymate is very ſubject to, 
which is the reaſon ts ſeldom uſed, and 
the uſage of people in ſuch caſes affords no 
weak Argument that it*s of no advantage ; 


And Grapes ſeldom or never ripen well 


| in this Iſle, without great help of Art and 


CO Sting 


> 


6 


A be. 


me | _- 
| againſt, bea ful] South, or but a little in-' 
| clining to the Eaſt; or if you have a'half 
| round,” or cornerina Wall, or the back of 


induſtry, to which purpoſe take theſe di- 
re&ions. | £ | 

Firſt, To Plant ſuch as ripen ſooneſt in 
the year, that they may have as much of 
the Summer heat at ripening time as may 


Secondly, Let the Wall you Plant them 


a Brick Chimney, or a Kiln-wall, or Barn-' 
wall poſited as aforeſaid, make uſe of ſuch 


© places for ther, 


L Vines 


— 
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Vines will proſper and bear well again 
a high Wall, yet that is not altogether (0 
neceliary hut that low Walls may ſerve 
turn, and the higher may be reſerved for 
ſuch Fruit-trees as will not do well with- 
our them. That of a Tarras Walk may 
do well for Vines, and the Gravel Walk 
under the Wall mightily cncreaſe the hear 
about them, 

If you Plant any Trees againſt your 
dyelling-houſe Wall, there may be ſome 
narrow places between twa windows, or 
the like, where other Fruit-rrees have not 
roam to ſpread: a Vine may grow up there, 
and above thoſe narraw places enlarge 
it ſelf where gver it meets with raom. 

You may allo Plant a Vine betwixt e- 
very Fruit-tree that groweth againſt your 
hotteſt Walls, and let it ſpread a little in 
the Summer time into the Frut-trees on 
either ſide, eſpecially if the Fruit of ſuch 
Trees ule to be early ripe, ar that they 
bear little Fruit, or have nat heen {a long 
ſetas to have covered the Wall, And tho 
ſuch Vines cannot extend themſelves to that 
bigneſs, as thaſe Planted where they have 
more room; yet by this means you will 
make advantage of ſuch partions of your 
Wall, as otherwiſe you could have bur lit- 
tle benefit from. 

Some Vines Shogt forth exceeding large 
Branches yearly, but bear litile, in ſich 
cales bare the Roots, and cut oft a Maſter 

Roor, 
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Root , or two from the Tree, then lay 
ſome Sand, Aſhes, or any hot barren Sol 
to the Roots, and it will abate the redun- 
dancy of Sap,and conduce to bearing Fruits, 


$& 7. Do not pull or cut off your Vine- 


Leaves in Auguſt, or September, with deſign 
of giving acceſs to the Suns heat, thereby 
to acclerate' the maturity of the Fruit, as 
many frequently uſe to do, and as is before 
directedin Se&.5. for on my own experince , 
ſuch depriving the Grape of it's Leafed 
ſhelter from the cool Air,or morning Froſts, 
hath always proved pernicious and deftrutt- 


| tivetotheGrape; and I have often obſerv= 


ed the beſt Grapes and earlieſt ripe , to 
be _ the ſhadow and Protection of ſome 
Leaf, 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Of Figs, their kinds, and propaga- 


F100. 


'Tgs are a Fruit that agree with Engliſh 
Palats and Soils much alike, there be- 
ing few that affect them, Among the ſe- 
veral ſorts of them, there are two of chief- 
elt note among us. The great blew Fig, 
as large as a Katherine.Pear, and which is 
moſt common, and bear their Fruit to per- 
fect ripeneſs, if ſet againſt a South-Wall, 
and ſpread thereon with Nails and Leath- 
ers, and Planted on warm Land. 

And there is the Dwarf Ulew Fig, that's 
ſooner ripe and better taſted than the for- 
mer, but the Tree and Fruit is leſſer. 

Fig-trees ought to be Planted in a very 
warm place, againſta Wall defended from 
the North and North-Eaſt Wind : every 
old Tree will yield plenty of Suckers fit 
to raiſe new ones from beginning of OdGober, 
untill Candlemas; or they may beraiſed by 
t.aycrs;as Vines, Prunethem no more than; 


extream neceſſity requires. 


CHAP, | 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Walnuts , their kinds and pro- 


pag ation. 


=Z Wy Here are ſeveral ſorts of Wal- Kinds ef | 

nuts, ſome being larger, others #4/nuts. 

* thinner ſheld than the common, but differ 

| fo little one from another that Men have 

' not much minded giving them Names ; the 

largeſt ſort is uſually calPd the French Wall- 

! nut; the beſt are thoſe of a tender thin 

| ſhell, of a full Kernel , and of a middle 

| ſize, 

- || F. 2. Walnutsare much Planted of late, For wht 
and are very proper for Walks in Grounds, #4: 


; "14; Trees are | 
/ anda good Fence to ſhelter Buildings and od. | 


/ Orchards; the Fruit is uſeful, and profita« 
ble if you can ſpare any to ſell, or for Oil 
7 for Painters, if the Markets ſhould be glut- 
! ted with them, and the Timber fo excel- 
! lent for Tables, Chairs, Stools, and the 
{ Stocking of Guns, &c. that it goes off well, 
| and takes a good price. 
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F. 5. They are raiſed by Nuts gathered 


from the ſame Trees; if you can, let them 
have their Green Husks on them, for the 
bitterneſs thereof will defend the Kernels 
from being eaten by Worms before they 
{ſpring up; but you muſt chiefly reſpect 
their full ripenefſs, at which tin2 they are 
apt to ſhed their Husks ; you may either 
ſet them as they come immediately from 
the Tree, or keep them in the Sand rill 
A1 afth. 

Set them in rich, dry, warm Land, lit- 
tle more than an Inch deep; and when you 
tranſplant ther, fet them as ſpeedily as 
you can after taking up, and cut off little 
of the Roots, but by no means the Sap 
or heart-Root ( as in other Trees ) and 
top them not at all, if youcan help it; 
but if the Tree be fo tall, crooked, or 
dead at the top before removal, then you 
malt pit a Peg, of ſome ſoft Wax into the 
Pith-Pole, or cover the Cut with Clay,that 
wet may not get in, and make 1t dye down- 
ward, becauſe theſe Trees have a large 
Pith ; when you do cut off the top, do it 
if you can, at a fide-Branch or Sprig, and 
that will ſpread under the Clay and cover 
the tops again ; you may cut off many ſide- 
Branches when you tranſplant them, 

No Cattle will brouſe or peel them by 
reaſon of their bitterneſs, ſo that a Fence 
that will_ preſerve them from Cattles rub- 
bing 1t ſufficient, 
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$. 4. They will grow in looſe Gravel- $9it prope, 
ly, Stoney , or almoſt Rockey Land , andfor wal 
beſt where they are firſt ſet without being "** 
removed, to which end you may in, ſuch 
a Hillock as is ſpoken of in Field-Plant- 
ing ( but not ſo broad nor ſo high ) ſet 
three or four Nuts, or more, and about 
two years after they are grown up, pluck 
up gently all but one of them, that is like- 
ly to make the beſt Tree. 
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CH AP. XVL 


Of Cheſmnnts. 


He beſt Cheſnuts zmong us are thoſe 
| that come from beyoid Sea, but of 
thoſe that grow with us, ſme are larger 
than others, without any dfſerence worth 
obſervation. 


Cheſnut-trees grow to Þb: very large, 
and bear good Fruit on a ht dry Land; 
they are excellent for a defencerom Winds, 
and better then Walnut-trees, 5ut of much 
flower growth ; It*'s not good © top them 
as ſame do when they traniplat them, 


"They are raiſed by {ctting Nets an Inch 
and 4alf deep, that come frm beyond 
Sea, at the end of the year ; orrom good 
Nuts well ripened in England, hich you 
may fer with the Husks on wheſthey are 
fallen, or rather kept in Sandrill the 
great Froſts are over; theſe Tris grow 
beſt likewiſe vithout being ever moved, 
SY 2-23 a abt ene Coli tome 
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ſome ſay that they will grow well being 
Grafted upon Oaks, Beeech, or Walnuc- 
trees. 


The Horfe-Cheſnut groweth of Lay. 
ers , and makes delicate Trees for Ave- 
nues. 


CH AP. 
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'C H A P.: XVIL 
Of Filbeards. 


Hereare two ſorts of Filbeards , diſtin- 
guiſht by the colour of theskinof their 
Kernells, the one being Red, and the other 
White: There is another ſort, calPd the 


Filbeard of Conſtantinople 3 the Leaves and F 
Fruit of which, are digger than either of Þ 


the former : And there is beſides theſe an 
excellent large plump Nut, that hath a ve. 
ry good Kernel, the beſt of which have 
a very thin ſhell, 

Filbeards and Hazle-Nuts worthy to be 
Planted in Orchards or Gardens, are raiſed 
from Nuts ſet inthe Earth or Suckers from 

the Rootsof an old Tree,or may be Graft- 
edonthe common Hazle-Nut-Tree, 
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CHAP XVII. 


Of Quinces their kinds and propa- 
£atinn. 


Here is not a more delicate Fruit for 
the Kitchin and Conſervatory than 


| the Quince, whereof there are ſome ſorts, 
* though nof many, ſomwhat different from 


Po wr as | 


* cach other s 


The Portugal Apple Quince, is of beſt 
eſteem, it's a large yellow Fruit, tender, 
pleaſant, and ſoon boiled, 

The Portugal Pear Quince is much like 
the fortnet, except in it's form. 

The Barbary Quince is good, but ſmall. 

The Lyons Quince is a large yellow, 
and the Branſwick Quince a large white, 
uy good Fruit, but inferior to the two 
Firlt, 

The Engliſh Quince 1s the moſt Stony, 
and a harſh Fruit, and covered with a Doun 
or Cotton, 

The way of raiſing Quince-trees is by 
Suckers, Cuttings, as you are taught in the 
Eleventh Chap. aforegoing ; and it's only 


to be added that if you haye a part of a 
Irce 


How to 


propagate 
by Lajers- 
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Tree that groweth ſo low, that you can 
bring it to the Ground, either by Plaiſhing 
or otherwiſe, you may do it 1n the begin- 
ning of Wiuter, and cover it all with Earth 
but the ends of the Branches, and let it con- 
tinue fo one year, and then uncover it, 
and every Twig will have put forth 
Roots in the Earth, which being cut off, 
and tranſplanted will make you a Tree, 

And this is the way of propagating Fruit. 
trees by Layers: And you may here take 
notice, that all ſuch Trees that may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, as Currans, Quince, 
Goosberries, Raſpberries, Barberries, 
Figs, Vines, Mulberries, &c. may be raiſ- 
ed likewiſe by Layers, and this way takes 
more ſure than by Cuttings. Trees ge- 
nerally have large Pith that will grow hy 
Cuttings and Layers. 

uince-trees delight, and bear beſt in a 
fat, moiſt, rich Land, where ſome Sinck, 
or Gutter that carries away the ſoke or 
Waſh of a Dunghil or Houſe, 1s a place 
uſually choſen for them, and is ſuch as they 


like very well in. 


Some will Graft or Inoculate Quince- 
ſtocks, with Grafts or Buds from Quince- 


trees of good bearing kinds, which will 
cauſe themto bear more early, 
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CH AP. XIX. 


Of Mulberries. 


| Spin are diſtinguiſhed by their 
Colours, for there are Black, Red, 
and White, 


The Black Mulberry-tree never fails of 
Fruit after it's grown up, but the White 
ſeldom bears well. 


They are raiſed by Suckers, Layers, 
or Cuttings from the Branches or ſides of 
the Tree. 


Theſe following Trees and Shrubs are 
very apt to grow of Cuttings or Slips, as 
Codlings, Gennetings, Brets, Gennet- 


Moils ,, Quinces , Goosberries, Currans, 


Figs, Vines, Tamarisk, Honeyſuckles,and 
Roſes in ſome Grounds. By Laying,almoſt 
any ſort of Trees or Shrubs will grow, if 
alittle Incifion be made,as the beformention- 
edand Mulberrigs, Cornelions, Lme-trees, 

Gelder- 
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Gelder-Roſes, Roſes of all ſorts. The 
Seaſon for ſetting of Cuttings of Trees 
to grow, is from the full of the Leaf un- 
till Candlemas. The Seaſon to encreaſe 
Trees by Laying, is from| Michaelmas to 
the beginning of Afarch, and fomtimes in 
the Spring or Summer. 
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CAAP. XX. 
Of Mealars, and Service-trees. 


| Here are three or four ſorts of Med- 

lars, the biggeſt ſort, calld the 

great Dutch Medlar without any Thorns 

| upon the Branches, 1s the beſt, and a goad 

bearer; the common hath Thorns upon 

the Branches ; and there 1s another ſort 
without any Stones in the Fruit. 


There are two ſorts of Services, one 

' larger than the other, that groweth wild in 

the Woods, but neither the ſorts of theſe, 

\ noxof Medlars, are diſtinguiſhed by names, 

' and the Fruit of bothis not catable till they 
| are rotten, 


Medlars are raiſed by Grafting on the 

\ Pear-tree, Crab-tree , White-thorn , or 

Service-tree, the laſt is the beſt, and the 
White-Thorn by much the worſt. 


You 
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| You may pet Plants of ſervices out of 


the Woods, where they grow wild, 


from which you may raiſe Service-Trees, 
or Stocks for Medlars, or if you can 
get none ſuch, Graft the ſervice on 
the Wickey-Betry Tree, or the White- 
Thorn, 
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CHAP, Xt, 


of Gootberries ; Carrans , Ruſpber- 
ries, and Barbetries: 


$. 1. Obabertiey, G call'd fr6ri the; 2: 
G uſe that hath a long time been Gouke 
mnadc of them, in the Kitchin when Green 
cele are in ſeaſon. 
| Thereareſome vatieties of Goosberries, 
| the beſt ſorts are the Amber , and eat 
dghog Goosbefry, which is brickly | but 
| the other ſinooth, both of a bright Yellow. 
| colour ;and the great White fiolland, of 
Dutch Goosberty , which is large h tranſ- 
| parent, and 4 reat bearer,” The great 
| Yellow Dutch. oosberry, differeth from 
| the laſt only in colouf, The gfeat early 
| Red Goosberry is a fine, ſhatp, pleaſanc 
{ Fruit, and firlt, ripe ; there are Hikewife 
| fome that are Blue, differing little from the 
(former, but later ripe, and theGrear Green 
Goosberry hate ripe, but good 3 and there 
are. Greral ſinall' Goosbercies not worth 
Planting or taking notice of, 


M F. 4; Cer- 
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E. 2. Curransor Corinths, taking theit 
name trom Corinthia where firſt had, The 
great White Dutch Curran, and the great 
Red Dutch Curran, are the faireſt; largeſt 
aud beſr, end the grear Yellow Dutch Cur- 
ran differs only 1n Colour, all others ate 
to be ejeed out of your Gardens ; the 
Engliſh and Black Currans not being worth 
Planting in compariſon with the White 
and Red Dutch Currans, The great Dark- 
red Dutch Curran 1s largeſt, and hath a 
tweet reliſh,and ſince it became a Native of 
our Sol, is much improved, where Planted 


 1nrich moiſt Gronnds, 


Barberries. 


Ra5berriese 


&. 3. Of Barberries there is the ordinaty, 
or common {ort, and Barberries without 
Stones, and the great Barberry, which is 
a {fort bearing; bigger Fruit than either of 
the other. 


Of Rasberries there are three ſortsz The | 


Common Wild ; The- large Red: Garden 
Rasberry, a plcaſant Fruit , and' yields a 


delicate juice, And the White Rasberry lit- Þ ©, 


tle inferior to the Red. 


Goosherries, Currans, Rasberricg, aid | 
Barberries are beſt raiſcd by Suckers, of þ 
which you may have plenty about * the | 


Roots of old Trees. And Googsberries, 
and: Currans may be propagated by Lay- 


ers,- or by Branches, or Shoots'cut off ant! 
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ſet; they are to be: ſet ſour or five Foot Þ q 


diſtant from each other upon Porders, or Þ « 
| Beds | 
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Beds. of. rich moiſt Land : The ſeaſon for 
Planting them is from Michaelmas' t6 Can- 
dlemas. 


Currans and Rasberries will proſper 
and. like very well in ſhady places, and 
the colder the Soil, the better will Ras- 
berries bear and thrive.” 


Rasberries uſually bear the ſame year 
they are ſet, if drought, or too late Plant. 
ing hinder not; and that which bears this 
| year, dyes after bearing, and what Springs 
new this year bears the next ; Cut no more 
of them than what will make them a lit- 
\ tle handſome, and in the Winter cut or 
break out all the dead Stalks from amongſt 
the living Rasberries, 


When Cutrans, Goosberries , and Bar- 
' berries have grown ſome years, ſuffer not 
too many Suckers to grow about them, nor 
; Cut the tops to a round cloſe Buſh, as ma- 


- | ny Gardiners do, whereby they grow ſo 


; thick that they neither bear, nor ripen 
* their Fruit ſo well as if the grew taller 


| and thinner. 


All the faid Fruits' ( viz. Goosberries, 
| Curratis Batberries and Rasberries ) like 
| well in ſhades, tho the Fruitsare not of ſo 
| delicate a taſt, as thoſe that grow in the 
| Sun ; You ought to keep the Grqund a- 
M 2 bour 
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bout them free from Weeds, and other 
Vegetables, and to Dig , and well Ma- 
nure it each two years at Michaelmas , 
and yearly with a pair of .Sheers about 
fourteen days before Midſummer dub the 
tops of Currans and Googberrties and 
they*ll bear better; do the like at Mi- 
chaelmas, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIE 


Of the kinds of Peaches, and Nets 


arins, 


$. 1. THe Stones of Peaches produce 

Trees that will bear Peaches, 
ſomtimes better than the Peaches out of 
which the Stones were taken, altho thoſe 
Peaches grew upon a Tree that was In- 
oculated on a Plum-ſtock : And -therefore 
ſome Gardiners by ſetting many Stones of 
the Newington-peach, have fqund ſome a- 
mongſt the Trees come up from, them, to 
bear a Fruit rather improved than'worle, 
and by giving it a new name, and 'Tnocu- 
ting from it, have made good gain of 
itz but this is not a practiſe for every pri- 
vate perſon ; becauſe Peach-trees ſo raiſed, 
will be much longer before they bear Fruit, 
than thoſe which are Inoculated ; and be- 
cauſe he muſt run the hazard of filling 
great part of his Wall with theſe Peach- 
crees thus raiſed from Stones, and not one, 
it may bel, in an hundred prove any thing 
extraordinary , and the reſt of no aſe, 


unleſs for Stocks; after he hath waited 
M 3 {ſeveral 
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<0 gu years to ſee what Fruit they will 
car. 


F. 2. Of Peaches the fiv{t and ſooneſt 
ripe is the White' Nutmeg, next that is 
the Red Nutmeg, next to that is the Troy, 
which. is ripe almoſt as ſoon, and a bgtter 
Fruit; next ripe are, 


\ Iſabella ] 
Savoy 
Early Newigton | 
Burdeanx 
Old Newington 3 | 
Violet Muſcat | 
Perſian Fs 
Modens | 


| Morello 

The 4 Ritſhbullian 
| Scarlet © 
Bellice | 

Royal 

" Ricket | l l 

Bloody Mounſieur , one | 

| of the lateſt,andRed | 
within and without, | 

| and an excellent 


L Frujt, Gene 


"Theſe are accounted excellent kinds of | 
Peaches, and there are many other good 
ſorts beſides theſe, and ſo there are of 


Apples, PEATS, fc, MOrE than are menti- 
| oned 
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oned in this Book, or is necellary to trou- 
ble the Reader with z ſome choice Fruit of 
every kind being here nominated, for c- 
very one to pleale his fancy with, or ſtore 
himſelf with them or others,as he approves 
them, or hath convenience ſo to do. 


The beſt Necarines are. 


Red Roman 


The _ _ Neqarins, 


Paper White 9) 
There are others though worſe ſorts as, 


Telhw 


The Roſs 4 NeCtarines. 


Red 


The. Algier Nettarine is commended 
by ſome becauſe it parts cakly fiqm rhe 
Stone, | 


Ne. tariss. 


— CW 


;6% 
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CHAP. Xam. 


of the kinds of pripects a4 


Strawberries. 


Pricock, 9 call'd from Apricus, dev 

lighting in the Sun, is -a kind 'of 

Plum, but far exceeding others in eyery 
Felpect.. 

The Algier Apricock 1s early ripe , -and 
in Fane, It's 2 {mall round and Yellow 
1, | 
* The Maſculine Apricock i is a better and 
earlier Fruit than the ſormer, but not 16 
good a bearer. 

" The Turkey Apricock is much commend- 
ed, ſo is the Orange ; the white Apricock 
is accounted hetter than the Common. 

They are to be propagated only by In- 
oculating upon the White Pear-plum Stock, 
or White Wheat Plum-fiock, or ſome 
Plymeſtock 'which is Sappy, of large 
growth, free, and bears large Leaves,Shoots 
and Branches, 

Strawberries will grow under the thades 
of more tofty Trees. 
| The 
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The cooumon Engliſh Strawherry is much 


improved by being tranſplanted from the 
Woods and Hedge into the Garden. 

The Whize Strawberzy is more delicate 
than the former. 

The Long Red Strawberry is not altoge- 
ther {o good as the former. 
' The Potonian,or Great Strawberry isthe 
reels of all Strawberries and very plea- 
ant 

The Green or Rasberry is the 
Fncerelt of all Ser oi hw and hteft ripe. 
- The New Ez y__w or American $1 ber= 
jou the eatheſt ripe of any Fruit, 
being often cipe at Midntay an cpatinney 
yonntng ing til. Midſummer. e the 

ef (except the Polonian;) and iof the 
beſt Scarket i of any gp Un 
od very pleaſBtundcon! the Tat? They 
are: propagated by ſeeting of the young 
Roats( chicflyin the Spri Fall ) which 
increate from- che Strings that run from 
Elder-Plants, and the Strin 5 maſt yery 
often cut _ they + 
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C H A P. XXIV. 


Of the kinds of Plums. 


N Berries the white: is commonly more 

[| delicate and ſweet in Taſt than the 'co- 

toured, as 1s ſeen in white. Grapes, white 

Raſps, white Straw-berries, Currants, ee. 
but in Fruits the white is commonly the || - 
meaneſt, as, in Plums the: :white Harveſt 
Plum 1s a baſePlum, the Muſle, Damazeen, 
and other black Plums are of the. beſt, wc. 
There is great variety of Plums,andthey 
'appropriated to ſeveral uſes; they conti- 
'nue longer on the Trees than Cherries, and 
.area more pleaſing, but not:a more whol- 
ſome Fruit. | PRs Fe 7 
Plums to be preferred before others are 
as follow, The Red and Blew Primordian, 
as being firſt ripe, tho not ſo good Fruit as 
ſeveral of the following, 


 Fhe 


| 


f Morocco | 
| Myrobalan | 
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Violet | 
Apricock, a delicate Plum, 


9 
| Black Pear Plum 


and parts clean from | 

the Stone, __ 
Barbary | 
Black Damaſce ne 
Green Damaſcene 
Prunella 


Queen Mother, one of the | 


eſt Plums, 
Kings 
Matcbleſs Plum, 
Peſcod 
Catalonia | 
Bonum gunonges, a fair 


| yellowilh green Plum, 
Black Date 
Cheſton 
Marbled | 
Imperial, one of the largelt | 
| 


of Plums, 


| N utmeg 


T urkey 
Prince, laſt ripe, 


Theſe Plums you may ſet to a Wall, 
' tho moſt of them will bear well being 
Dwarfs, or Standards, if you have not 
| Wall enough, 


The 
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The white Pear Plum, Prune, Damſons, 
and Verdock, are good preſerving Plums, 


Muſcle, one of 
the beſt Phums 
The Wheat. Plum. 


Lammas 


And Bullice, and Damſons, and ſeveral 
courſe Plums are raiſed by Suckers, with- 
out Grafting or Inoculating , and may be 
ſet in Orchards, Hedges, or any common 
places, 

The drieſt Plums which part clean og | 
the Stone and are of a black or inclinabl 
to a Black or Red colour, are accounted 


AM 


beſt. 
Plums are beſt propagated by Grafting, 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. XXV. 


Of the kinds of Cherries. 


He May Cherry is firſt ripe, and ſhould 
T have a good Wall to expedite it's 
ripening z fie tho they are hut ordinary 
Fruit, yet their earlinets makes them a ra- 
rity : next ripe are. 


F 


The 
| 


| 3 


f Dake I 
 Arch-Duke | 


Flanders 

Red-heart 

Lukeward,one of the 
beſt of _ 

Cluſter C n 
= or Ive 
uſually on a Stalk, | 

Bleeding-beart 

Spaniſh Black, | 
Naples 

Carnation, a delicate 
Fruit for the Ta- 
ble or conſeryato- 


> Cherry. 


Amber 
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| Purple,one of the beſt 
The and lateſt Cherries 


Amber, the Gyater, ) 
herry. 
and a good bearer, 


The great bearing Cherry of Millain, 
and Morella, are Blacki{h when ripe, and 
Blood Red within, excellent to make Cher- 
ry Wine , affording a ſtrong and Vinous 
Liquor, + --_. | 
-" Theſe vis. the Cherry of Millain; Mo- 
rella, Cherry ,, and Prince Royal Cherry 
are good to preſerve. | 

If you have not room upon your Walls, 
theſe will bear well inany warm place, Plant- 
ed as Standards. 

Thoſe that you find put forth ſmall 
Twigs, and have a ſmall, dark, Green Leaf, 
are eaſilieſt kept for Dwart- trees, 


CHAP; 


C H A P. XXVI. 
Of Pears and their kinds. 


NeEars are of very many kinds, in ſo much 
P that ſome have affirm'd that there are 
no leſs than four or five hundred ſeveral 
kinds ; but however, certain it is thereare 
ſo many, that to trouble the Reader with 
their.names would be very needleſs, there- 
fore ſome of the Choiceſt for all uſes will 
be moſt proper for the ſtoring your Plan» 
tation, eſpecially if you reſpect profit more 
than curioſity , which is the main deſign 
of this little Tract. 

Pears are much improved,as is moſt Fruit 
by being Planted againſt Walls, In France 
they are accounted among thelr. beſt Fruit, 
and the beſt kinds well merkt it. . - 

The Summer and Winter-Bon-Criſtien 
growing pendent are fitter for a Wall, than 
to be Planted of Standards; the Winter, 
will keep till May, and is a very choice: 
Pear. 

The Bury de-Roy, is eſteemed for the 
Table the beſt of all Summer Pears, it's 
a fair Brown Pear, excellent in it's ſeaſon, 
melting 
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melting in the Mouth, thence call'd the 
Butter-pear, and bears well againſt a Wall ; 
the Green Bury-pear, is more Gteen, and 
farger than the former. 


C Violet ] 
Dove © 
Grean Mk, | 
| Amadot 
| Ronſellet | 
Meffiey Faen 
j Great Sqveraign 
i Blood ! 
The & Windſor dl Pear, 
| Green-field 
t Dionicr. | ; 
[ Great Burgamot 
| 


| Virgalous | l 
Roſhea one of the beſt 

- of Pears, | 

{ Red Katherine J 


The Double Flowred Peat keeps till 
May, not fir to eat till March, theſe do 
well Planted againft a Wall: If you have 
notWall room enough, ſuch as grow with 
ſinall Twigs, or almoſt any Grafted on 
Quince-ſtocks, may be kept Dwarfs, The 
Winter and Summer Burgatnots may allo 
make Dwarfs. | 

Meet Pears far Standatd-Trees in Com- 


mon 
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mon Orchards, are ſuch as follow, both 
for Summer and Winter-fruit, 


C Hill J 

| Primating | 
White Geneting 

| Red Geneting 

Green Chiſſel 

Pearl 

Sover aign | 

Orange | 
Red Katherine 1s the 

beſt of Katherizes, | 

| 


| Anthony 
Sugar ; 
| Lyons a rare Winter 

| Pear for the Table, 
The < Pimp , Pear. 
berry 
| Popering 
Deadmans 
| Scarlet 
| Prick 
Royal 
| Nonſuch 
Kings 
Ladies Buttock, 
Muſcat 
Oak 
Virgin 
Lyons 
t Ice 
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Gaſcoign Burgamst 
Winter Popering 
The Little Dogobert Pear. 
Great K airville 
. Long Bargamot p 


With divers others,cach Country afford» 
ing variety. 

The Slipper, and the Lewis Pear by 
ſome calPd the Maiden-heart, is the beſt 
off all Pears todry, and a good bearer. 

In Fields you may ſet Baking Pears, and 
Perry-Pears for Baking, 


 Nerwich [ 
[ © wince | 
* Biſhops | 
The Ye e Pear. 
Bell 
i Painted J 


The great Black Pear of Worceſter, or 
Perkinſons Warden, is to be prefer'd before 
all other Pears for Baking ; the Pears uſual- 
Iy weigh twenty ounces, ſomtimes more, 
and it hears very well agaiaſt a Wall. AL 
ſo Wardens of ſeveral ſorts are good for 
Baking, 

Pears for Perry are the Red, and White- 
horſe Pear; and there are alſo divers 0- 
ther wild or Choak-pcars,whereof the Red 


coloured yield the ſtrongeſt Liquors. The 
Bosberry. 
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Bosþberry, and the Bareland Pears are by 
tnuch the beſt for Perry, yet taken notice 
off, the Tree that bears the Bosberry-Pear 
will -grow to that Bigneſs, that it will bear 
Frnit to make one, two ,,or three Hog- 
ſheads of Perry in one year: their might 
be much ſaid of its excellency when it's 
two or three years old. The Tree will 
proſper on almoſt any conrſe Land. 

The Turgovian-pear, mentioned by the 
ingenious Mr. Eveliz in his Pomona, is faid 
to yield the moſt ſuperlative Perry the 
World produces, and it were wiſhed the 
lame was more generally propagated. 


Pear-trees require not generally a very. 


rich Ground, but will proſper beſt on 
Stony , and light Land. 
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CH A ÞP.  XXVII: 
of Apples and their kinas, 


C. I. APR are ſeldom Planted againſt 

a Wall : therefore 1t*s beſt t9 
furniſh your ſelf with the choiceſt of theſe 
following for Table Fruir, by making them 
Dwarfs in the Garden, or larger Trees 
in a ſecure Orchard, being very tempting 
Fruit, and ſome of them early ripe. 

The Jeniting 1s early ripe, and a Fruit 
off a pleaſant taſk, 

The Margaret or Maggalen 1s the Hit 
and moſt carly, commonly ripe atout Sainr 
Margarets day in Jane; 10s a fair Beautt- 
ful Fruir, of a plealant taſt and ſcent, and 
not equalld at that time for the Table, 
and Kitchin, 

King Apple, tho not a Common, yet e- 
ſteem'd an excellent Fruit, and prefert*d to 
the J-neting, 

The Aromatick or Golden Ruſſeting Ap- 
ple hath a Gold colonr*d Coat under a Rul- 
ſet hair, with ſome Warts on it, it's Fleſh 
of a Yellow colour, and form of a flattiſh 


Round not ripe till after Michaelmas, lives 
ove” 
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over the Winter, and the moſt pleaſant 
taſted Apple that grows, having a delicate 
Aromatick haut-guſt, and melting in the 
Mouth, | | 

The Flax Apple a good early Apple. 

The Spice Apple in ſome places much 
valued, 

The Summer Queening mixt with 0+ 
thers, a good Cyder Apple, being of it 
ſelf ſweer, 

The Go-no-further, or Catſhead-Apple 
a large Fruit with Red ſides, 

The Golden Pippin is ſmaller than the 
Orange Apple, bur like it in colour, taſt, 
and long keeping, and the Trees are great 
bearers, 

Bontradue, or good Houſwife is the larg- 
eſt of Apples, a great bearer, and good 
for the Kitchin, and makes good Summer 
Cyder, 

The Giant Apple is a large Fruit and 
well taſted, the beſt of any Summer Ap- 
ple for Kitchin uſes. 

The Pome-Water is an indifferent good 
laſting Fruit, 

The Summer Pearmain is known to be 
an excellent Fruit, but not ſo good as the 
Winter Pearmain. 

Kirton Pippin or Holland Pippin is one of 
the beſt ſorts of Table-Fruits from Micha- 
elmas to Alhallontide, and yields very good 
Cyder, 

N 3 The 
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The Orange Apple is of the colour and 
form of an Qrange, hath a fine rough Gold 
coloured coat, reſembling the Golden Pip- 
pin, only fairer, is of a very pleaſant taſt, 
and will keep long, 

Summer Bellabon 1s a fair Apple, the 
Tree a- good bearer and the Fruit very 
good, but will not keep any long time. 

Ruſſet Pearmain a very pleaſant Fruit, 
continuing long on the Tree, and parti- 
cipates both ©* the Ruſſet and Pearmain in 
colour and taſt. 

The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit 
produced by Grafting a Pearmain on a 
Quince-ſtock. 

The Famaguſta is one of the beſt early 
Apples. 


F. 2. There are alſo ſome Apples of 


great eſteem in their reſpeCtive Countries, 
as, 


"The Darling Apple is much valued in 
Cheſhire. 

The Stocken Apple in Herefordſhire, tho 
not known by that name in many places, 


The Golden Renating in Hartfordſhire, | 


a very pleaſant and fair Fruit, and it ſome- 
thing reſembles the Pearmain, the Trees 
oreat bearers, but ſubjelt to Canker , the 
Apple keeps well. 

The Angles Bit in Worceſterſhire, a de- 
licate taſted Apple, 


Kirton 


i 


— 0 
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Kirton Pippin in ſome parts of Noy- 
thamtouſhire. 

The Harvey Apple in Cambridghire, a 
choice Fruit, but the Trees no good bear. 


ers. 
The Devonſhire Quarrington is a very 


ne early Apple. 
The Bitter-ſcale in Devonſhire much ee 


ſteemed, yielding excellent Cyder with- 
_-_ the mixture , or aſliltance of any o- 
tner, 

The Underleaf in Herefordſhire, an Ap- 
ple of a Rheniſhwine Flavor, and may be 
accounted one of the beſt Cyder Apples. 

Deans Apple is well eſteemed of in De- 
vonſhire, on the ſame account that the Bit. 
ter.ſcale is ; and fo is the Pleafantine Ap- 


ple. 


F. 3. The ſubſequent Apples are good 
Winter Fruit, and ſuch as may be Planted 
in Orchards. And obſerve that long laſting 
and fair Apples, will not only adorn your 
Table, but yield moſt profit, either for the 
family or ſale, for one Buſhel of good Ap- 
ples after Chriſtmas may be fold for three 
times more, than the ſame Fruit would 
have taken at Michaelmas; and your long 
keeping Fruit is of good uſe and profit 
untill new come, as well for the Table, 


and Kitchin, as Cyder. 


153 


There are three ſorts of Pearmains, and Thewiates 
the larger ſort is more pulpy than the ſmal- Fearmain, 


ler, N 4 and 
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and keeps not ſo well, they are all of them 
excellen: Fruit, but the Winter is beſt. 

The Winter Queening is a very good 
Table Fruit, and ſo is the Quince-Apple, 

The Nonſuch Apple is a long laſting 
Fruit and good at the Table. 

The Pealing is a long keeping Fruit, 
makes good Cyder, and the Trees are great 
bearers, 

The Leather-coat a good Winter Fruit, 
and long liver, fo is the Golden Doucet. 

The Pome Roy hath a good taſt, a pul- 
Þy ſubſtance, and not yielding much juice, 
yet that which is, is very good. 

The Lording isa fair, green , and ſharp 

Apple, a conſtant bearer , being a hardy 
Fruit, and for the Kitchin only , and hath 
little Core. 
-» The July-flower is of a pleaſant taſt, 
and long lafiing, a thick rind, and hard 
Core, well ſtripped, good for Cyder, mak- 
Ing an excellent mixture. 

Pear Apple is a curious pleaſant Apple, 
of a rouzh coat, but the Tree no great 
bearer, 

Greening is 2 good Apple, of a Green 
colour, and keeps to a ſecond year, 

_ LonesPearmain iscall*d by ſeveral names 
in ſeveral places as the Marygold- Apple, 
Onyon- Apple, Kate-Apple, John or Joanes- 
Pearmain; It's a very good long laſting 
Fruit, fit for the Table, Kitchin, Conſer- 
Vatory, or Cyder, having a good juice, bears 

every 
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every other year to admiration, the inter- 
vening years but a few, and there is another 
of them call'd the Summer Marygolds. 

Green Ruſleting is a tough and hard Fruit, 
long laſting and of a pleaſant taſt. 

Red Ruſleting is of a leſſer ſize, but an 
excellent Apple and long laſting. 

Pome-water is an indifferent good laſt- 
10g Fruit. 

Winter Fillet or Violet is an excellent 
Cyder Fruit, yielding a delicate Vinous 
juice, 

Winter Bellabon is a great bearer and 
keeps well and is a fair Apple. 

The Oakenpin a long laſting Fruit, yields 
excellent Liquor, and is of the nature of 
the Weltbury Apple, tho not in form, 

The Nonſuch, is a long laſting Fruit, 
good at the Table, and well marked for 
Cyder, and the Redfennel, and Figg-Ap- 
ple whoſe Tree yields no Bloſſoms as 0- 
ther Apple-Trees; nor Fruit any Core 
or Kernel, are alſo good Winter Fruit. 

There are ſeveral other good Apples 
that will laſt and keep long as, 


 John-Apple or Dewxans | 

Weſt bury. | 

| Winter-Reed | 

The 5 Flower of Kent > Apple. 
P s 
arſly 

Winter-Cheſnut | 

J 


L Mialigar 
The 
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Short tart 2% 
Winter-Ruſſeting 

The &< Pelmet ? Apple. 
Thrift 
Winter-Clary 


There are many and diverſe kind of Pip- 
pins, all of them very good, ye the Gre- 
gory-Pippin propagated much a»out Max- 
cheſter in Lancaſhire , 1 eiteem to 2 one of 
the beſt for profit and ſervice ; 1's a fair, 
large, well reliſhed Fruit, hath litrle Core 
in it, and keeps and laſts well till the fol. 


lowing Mayz The Trees are quick and 


large growers, and will proſper weil upon 
courſer Land than cther Pippins , and the 
Trees are great bearers and the Fruit good 
for any Culinaryuſe 3 Andit's an excellent 
ſort to be propagated, on mean Soils and 
where better ©o11, is not to be had and for 


the Northera parts, 
There :iſo are ſeveral ſorts of Renat- 


ings, very choice and good Apples, as the 
Goldin-Renating , the Lincoln-Renat- 
Ing, &c. 

In Planting Winter Fruit, the beſt courſe 
1s to Plant ſeveral Trees, of ſome few of 
the beſt kinds, after you have found what 
ſort proſper beſt in your Soil; for many 
{orts will be troubleſome 1n gathering, and 
keeping them ſ{everally when you have done. 
Long laſting, keeping, and fair Fruit, and 

Apples, 


" &'s 
- 
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Apples, will not only adorn your Table, 
but yield you moſt profit and ſervice, 

F. 4. For Cyder Fruit, the Red-ſtreak, 
Bromsberry-Crab , Golden-Pippin, Gen- 


net- Moil, Weſtbury-Apple, the White and C1der-fruis 


Red fMuſt-Apples, the John»Apple , Un- 
der-Leaf, Winter-Fillet, Elleots, Stocken-= 
Apple, Bitter-Scale, Claret-Wine-Apple, 
Arrier-Apple, Richarsd or Grange-Apple, 
Coling-Apple, Olive-Apple, Fox-Whelp, 
Pippins and Pearmains mixr, Gilliflower- 
Apple. 

But above all Cyder Fruit the Red-ſtreak, 
is moſt celebrated tor it's juice of any Ap- 
ple the Engliſh Soil affords; It's one ſort 
of Wildings of Herefordſhire, and for the 
excellent Liquor it yields, is now ſpread 
into molt parts of Exgland. 

There are ſeveral forts of them, as the 
Summer , Winter , Yellow , More-Green, 
and the Red Redſtreak, which is the Chief 
and more Red'than the other. The Red- 
ſtreak ſhould be Planted for Cyder 
rather than any other Fruit, and that 
for the following Reaſons. 1. Becauſe it 
yields the beſt of Engliſh Drinks. 2. Be- 
cauſe the Fruitis harſh and unpleaſant, and 
tho kept long, tempts not the Palats of 
Lewd perſons. 3. The Tree thrives in as 
mean Land as any other Apple whatſoever, 
being a ſpontaneous Plant at firſt, 4. It's 
a conſtant bearer, being a Wilding, endu- 
Ting ( more than the grater part —_—_ 
Fruit ) 
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Fruit) the ſeverity of ſharp Springs ofren 
deſtructive to thoſe that are more tender, 
5. The Tree bears in a few years after 
Grafting, recompencing betimes the induſt- 
ry and coſt of the Planter, the delay where- 
of in other Fruits , hath been a principal 
obſtacle to the great deſign of Planting. 


6. The Tree is low and humble and fo more 


of them may be Planted in a like quantity 
of Ground,than the taller Trees which ſhade 
the Ground more. 7. The lownelſs of the 
Tree prevents the ſharpe Winds in the 
Spring, and the Fruit of them are not ſo 
apt to be blown off in Autumn, 8. The 
Fruit exceeds all other Apples in the Kit- 


chin forthe time they laſt, 
But it*s obſerved that the Cyder made 


| of the Redſtreak is not in all places alike, 


altho it be a curious Liquor, excelling moſt 
Cyders in moſt places, yet in ſome Lands 
other Apples may makea better Cyder ; As 
the Golden-Pippin being a delicate Apple, 
yields a juice in many places exceeding the 
Redſtreak : ſo that if your Land be rich 
uaclining to the Pippin Fruit, the Golden 
Pippin merits a place in your Plantation, 
being a very great bearer, and the Fruit one 
of the beſt for the Table, as well as the 
Mill, and makes anadmirable and reſtaura- 
tive Cyder. 

If the Redſtreaks are kept till they are 


mellow, the Cyder at firſt is yery — 
| i 


P27 
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if Ground early, then is the Cyder more 


IaCyY, 

The Bromsbury Crab is reputed next to z,,,z,,,. 
the Redſtreak for good Cyder, and altho Crgs. © 
it be little better than the common Crab, 
yet if kept on heaps till almoſt Chriſtmas, 
and then Ground, it yields a brisk, poig- 
nant, and very excellent Cyder, 

The White and Red Muſt-Apples make,,,.,,, ., 
a Cyder very good to be drunk about Chrilt- xcq aut. 
mas, next following the ſeaſon of making Apples. 
Cyder. The Trees are of quick and large 
Growth, good bearers, and 1 2 Or 14 Buſh- 
els or Strikes of them will make a Hog- 
ſhead of Cyder. 

' The Gennet-Moil was once accounted ge,,cx 
the beſt Cyder Fruit, and ſtill many Gentle- Mo. 

men that are Cyder Maſters prefer it, and 
preſerve it for their own Drinking, 

The Winter-Queening is not commonly 
uſed for Cyder, yet it yields a ſtrong and 
Vinous Liquor , but ſo dry a Fruit, that 
24 Buſhels will go to make one Hogſhead. 
The Fruit muſt not be Ground rill very late 
in the year. 

Pippins and Pearmains mixt are much Pippins and 
uſed, and Pippins alone make a ſtrong and Fearmains, 
wholſome Liquor. 

In Ha mpſhire near Peterfield 5 there 1s a weſtbu ” 
Fruit known by the name of the Weſtbury- zggte, 
Apple, ſo call'd from the Village where : 
the old Trees ſtood, that yielded the Grafts 
to It's Neighbours. It's a fair, Green, _ 

. dar 


Winter 
Luerning, 
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dark coloured Fruit, having on the Sunny 
ſide of them ſome Red ſtripes, the Rind of 
Peel exceeding rough, the Fleſh ſpongy and 
not inclining to Rot, altho rudely handled ; 
if the Fruit hang long enough on the Trees 
untill they are ripe, which will be with 
the latelt. 

This Fruit 1s not to be eaten by reaſon 
of it's tough, rough and auſtere ſubſtance 
and Taft, untill Chriſtmas. 

The may be kept untill the Midſummer 
following, and are to be preferred for 
any Kitchin uſes, The Trees are great 
bearers, and thrive in any cold and moiſt 
Land, and it's probable in barren Land, 
it being a natural Fruit to this Country, 
and endures all weathers, and yields an 
excellent, and plentiful juice. For 
which property of being hardy, unpalla- 
table whileſt on the Trees (a worſe Ap- 

le than it not being to be found) well 

earing, durable, and uſefullneſs, the more 
ingenious Neighbours have encreaſt them, 
Of which Fruit hath been made Cyder far 
excelling any Redsſtreak that could be there 
obtained, and it's probable may exceed 
any other Cyders, ſo that the Fruit-be not 
Ground untill December at ſooneſt ; Fo: all 
hard, durable,rough and fharp Fruits make 
the worſt Cyder, if Ground from the 
Trees, or ſoon after, and the beſt when 
they have been kept until time hath 
throughly digeſted their juice by lying on 
heaps and there ſweating: The 
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The John-Apple, or Two-year-old, 10 Fobx- 4p- 
call'd from it's long laſting, continuing near ple, Penx+- 
j twoyears, is an Apple not much unlike the 2%» 0 | 
| Weltbury-Apple laſt mentioned for it a- gy zu. 
| * grees with all Soils, and where the Pippin 
Fruit are ſo ſubje&t to Canker, that it's Ia- 
| bour loſt to Plant them, there this Deux- 
Ans, or John-Apple flouriſhes even to ex- 
ceſs, and it's Rind ſo clean, that no other 
Tree is to be compared to it, The Tree 
15 more apt to aſpire than any other Ap- 
ple-tree, it's Branches grow very uniform, 
and therefore may be Planted near one to 
the other in Rows, but thoſe Rows at a 
tair diſtance , whereby beautiful Avenues 
may be made, yielding Fruit as well as 
ſhade. The Trees are great bearers, and 
hardy againſt all Winds and Blaſts ; The 
Fruit is ſo hard, ſharp, and unpalatable 
trom the Tree, that it's freed from the 
danger {weeter Fruits are ſubject to; they 
| hang long on the Trees before they are 
ripe, and then being laid up until December, 
| or after, and Ground, yield a very delicate 
Cyder, which will ſoon ferment ,therefore 
muſt be drawn off the'Lee in a few days, 


This being a common, and in ſome pla- 
ces but a Hedg-Fruit, and yielding but a 
thin ſowr juice, being Ground from the 
Tree, hath been of late lighted , when 
1n truth there is ſcarce a better Fruit to be 
Planted, than this John- Apple , or Two- 

year- 
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year-old, both for the beauty of the Tree, 
it's quick growth, 11s liking all Grounds, 
great bearing, enduring all Weathers, long 
laſting, it's excellency for Kitchin uſes, 
and preference at the Table, when moſt 
other Fruits are paſt. 

Obſerve that Cyder Fruit may be di- 
vided into three Claſſes, Firſt, ſuch as are 
for making early Cyder, or for preſent 
Drinking,as the Codling and Summer Fruits, 
ec. Secondly, ſuch that are for making 
the beſt, rich, oyly, ſpicy, poignant, and 
high reliſhed Cyder, and alſo long keeping 
and laſting, ſuchare the Redſtreak, Broms- 
berry Crab, Golden-Pippin, Weſtbury-Ap- 
ple, John-Apple, the ſeveral ſorts of Nuſts, 
and Fillets, the Elliot and Stoken-Apple, 
&c. Thirdly, ſuch that are uſeful Fruit 
for the Table, yet making-a very pleaſant 
and acceptable Cyder, and ſuch are the Pip- 
pins and Pearmains, Gilliflower, Marigold- 
Apple, Golden-Renneting, Harvey-Apple, 
Queening, &e, Generally all hard Apples 
and Wildings, having a lively, pert, poig- 
nant, brisk juice (ſo that they come not 
too near the degree of ſtark Crabs ) make 
excellent Cyder ; but Cyder, made of hard, 
harſh Fruits, isnot ſo ſoon ready for drink- 


ng, as that of Summer Fruits , and thoſe 


more pleaſant: That made of Table Fruit 
being earlieſt ripe, is ready to drink ſo 
ſoon as It is well ſettled and cleared ; but 


that of hard Apples, not till Summer fol- 
lowing, 
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lowing, and will continue good for two or 
three years,or longer, if kept in a cool Cellar, 
good Veſlells, well ſtopt, and will improve 
in keeping. 


Some object that ſince one or two: kinds Of ?lants 


I - in 
of Fruits may be had very goed for Cy + Fore 


Apples, 


der, what occaſion is there to Plant of fo 
wany ſorts ? 

For Anſwer; They will find it advanta- 
geous to have ſeveral ſorts of Fruit for Cy=' 
der, for the following conſiderations, 
x. One ſort of Fruit-trees may and do bear 
one year when another fails. 2. Cyder 
made of ſome kinds will be ready to drink 
ſooner than others, and thereby you may 
have it ſucceſſively for your uſe, The Muſt- 
Cyder may be clear a Month after mak- 
ing, The Gennet-Moil a quarter of a year 
after ; the Redſtreak near Half a year af- 
ter, though it's much improved by longer 
keeping. 3. You may make your Cy- 
der with more eaſe, the Fruits you'make 
it of ripening one after another, 4, 
Tho ſome Fruits yield not ſo good Cyder 
38 Others, yet the Trees may be quicker of 
2rowth , bear more plentifully, and laſt 
longer than thoſe that yield better ; and 
the Palates of men being various, ſome like 
one ſort and ſome another, and ſo all may 
be pleaſed. $5, Some Fruit-trees a- 
grce with the Soil and Clymate better than 
o:1ers, which youl nor be able to know, 
till yo have made tryal of ſeyeral. 


Q Graft, 
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How to Craft one Fruit on another many times 
make 4 new OVer, every year a different kind, (ſothat 
kind of Ap- you keep to thoſe kinds that will grow to- 
pic or Pear. pether. ) As firſt to Graft a Crabtree near 
the Ground with ſome good kind of Ap- 
Ple Graft, and the next year to Graft that 
again a handful or two above where the 
firſt was Grafted , and the next year to 
Graft that ſecond Graft , and ſo proceed 
for five or ſix years, by ſetting Graft up- 
on Graft, and this may probably make ſome 
alteration and commixture in the Fruit of 
the topmoſt Graft ; tho it be true, every 
Graft keeps it's own nature, yet 10 as it re» 
celives ſome ſmall alteration from the Stock, 
the Sap thus ariſing and paſling through 
ſo many kinds of Stocks into the topmoſt, 
may poſlibly raiſe a new Fruit, 
The more Red any Apple hath in it's 
Rind, the better for Cyder, the paler the 
worſe z no ſiveet Apple that hath a rough 
Rind is bad for Cyder, if ſuffered eſpe- 
cially to digeſt ſome time on heaps, as 
is hereafter direCted, Chap. 29. Sed. 3. 
Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage 
to your Cyder, the meaneſt Apples mixt 
make as good Cyder as the beſt alone, ex- 
cept the Redſtreak, and ſome few cele- 
brated Apples for that purpoſe ; but al- 
ways obſerve that the Apples ſo mixt be of 
equal ripeneſs, 


CHAP. 
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A. 


CHAP: XXVII. 


Of Annoyantes to Fruit=Trees, 


, 1. A-PHe natiire of Soil is the chief... -. 
. cauſe of the Moſs and Canker, Cel 
and therefore without altering the one, Caoker; 
you can ſcarce preyent the other, however 
you may with a hair cloth rub the Moſs off; 
| after rain, or ( as ſome ſay ) burn it with 
a bottle of Straw under the Tree : but if 
you only ſcrape or rub off the Moſs, in few 
| years they'l beds tnuch annoyed therewith 
| as ever; becauſe Moſlineſs is cauſed by 0- 
yer coldneſs of the Ground; as in the Wa- 
teriſh and Clay Grounds; and likewiſe by 
Batrenneſs of the Sil; If the coldneſs pro- 
ceed from overt much moiſture, lay it dryer; 
by Ttenching the Ground; if Clay Grounds, 
then mix warmet Soils therewith as you are 
before taught at Chap. 7. Sed; to; ytt be 
ſure you take away the preſent Moſs. . 
| All Canker; Filth, and Worttis, muſt be 
| pickedclean off, and bind ſome Clay well 

mixt with Hay about the CanRer'd plate. 
If the Tree grow but poorly ; which is 
for the moſt part cone by the 11) nn 
2 
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of the Soil, open the Ground about the 
Roots and put in ſome Manure proper to 
Cure it, 

The Canker aſlaults generally the beſt 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, as the Pippin, Pear- 
main, Harvy-Apple, Golden Rennet , &c. 
of Pears the Wardens of all ſorts, Burga- 
mots. &c., Andit ſomtimes comes by gal- 
ling and fretting of Boughs on each other, 
and ſomtimes by ſetting Trees not ſhallow 
but too deep, as well as by Barrennels of Soil, 
and ſomtimes it comes by breaking off 
Boughs ( which ſhould be cut off cloſe to 
the Tree, tho in the Summer) and Cat- 
tles nipping off the Buds or pieces of the 
Tree, or unſeaſonable Pruning. 

Raiſing of Stocks from Erab-ketnels in 
the ſame Land and Grafting on, after once 
removed, and placed where they are to 
grow and be Grafted, prevents the Canker, 

To cure the Canker at preſent , cut it 
out, if it beuponthe body or great Boughs 
of Trees, and waſh the place with Cow- 
dung and urine mixt, and then cover the 
Place with Clay mixed with Horſe-dung,and 
cut off the ſmall Branches that are dead; 
however ſtop the cauſe by amending the 
Soil at Roots with proper Manure, as the 
Dung of Hogs, Pidgeons, Poultry, Horſes, 
Cows, the ſediments of Pools, Ponds, Cur- 
rants, Shovelings of yards where Cattle fre- 
quent, &c, according to the nature of the 


Soll, | | 
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F. 2. Slitting the Bark is an excellent ad- z,,4 zound. 
ditional help to molt of the aforſaid evils, | 
and alſo for' Bark binding; ſame adviſe 

that the Bark be.cut according to the grain 

of it, as.in Apple-trees, Pear-trees, ec, 

ſtraight down z in Chercies &«c. round a- 

bout the Trees; and where the Graft 0- 
ver-thriyes the Stock , there lit the Stock, 

but not quite through the Bark, and this 

ſlitting muſt be. done in the Spring about 

the middle of February, or at Caundle- 

mas. 


'& 3. You'l often find in the ſame Land gy 7, 
ſome kinds of Fruit-trees very ſubjeCt to proſper 
ſome of the beforementioned evils, and where 6- 
others proſper well ; when once you diſco- _ wil 
ver ;this ( becauſe it's utterly in vain to * 
make Ground and Trees of different Ge» 
nius agree together ) you mult make it your 
buſineſs by degrees to change your Trees, 
till: you have left none againſt which your 
Soil beareth ſuch an implacable hatred, and 
furniſh it with ſuch as will flouriſh and be 
fruitful, 


. 4. If any of your Trees are galled 
WT Bk . ww other, or by being a 
bound to Stakes, or by Thorns, or other- 
wiſe, lay ſome Clay upon the gald places 
and wrap Hay-bands about them, but with- 
all remoye the cauſe by Pruning, or other- 
wile, 


Q3 $ 5. Bigg 
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be cut off. 
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F. 5. Bigg Plants that upon there re, 
Dead Tops af have had their Tops cut off, are 


apt to dye from the place they were cut 
off at, tothe next Sprig or Branch upon 
them ; theſe dead parts, or any piece bit by 
Cattel, ought tg be cut off cloſe to the next 
good Twig or Shoot, and cover'd with 
Clay as in Grafting, that the head may be 
well grown over by ſuch Twig or Shoot, 
and the wet prevented of petting into the 
Pith, to the dammage of the Tree, 


$. 6. Hares and Rabbets are very miſ- 
chieyous to Nurſeries, and young Orchards 
by peeling off the Bark of the Plants; if 
your Fence be a Wall, or cloſe Pale , or 
Water, theres little danger of them, but 
becauſe ſuch Fences about Orchards are 
rare, and no other can keep them out, 
ſome expedient muſt be made uſe of, 

Some have uſed Hay Ropes bound about 
the Tree from the Ground a ſufficient 
height; but this were endleſs in a Nurſe- 
ry, it may be done 1n an Orchard, but there 
are other ways to be preferr*d before 1t. 

Others therefore dawb the bodies of the 
Trees over with Tar, which being uſed 
alone endangers the life of yery young 
Plants, and extreamly hardens the Bark, 
and otherwiſe hurts them, which evil is pre- 
vented by mixing the Tar with any kind 
of Greaſe, and boiling them on a Fire, ſa 
25 both may incorporate, then with a Bruſh, 
: | or 
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or little Broom, dawb over the body of the 
: Tree, as high as an Hare or Rabbet can 
 - reach, and this is to be-done about the 
* tenth of November, it will preſerve the 
Trees for that whole year, with that once 
doing, it being the Winter time only that 

| they will feed upon the Bark. 
 _Someulſe Greaſe alone, and then it will 
require to be laid on twice in a Winter. 
Some thin ſtuff out of a houſe of Office 
or the thick tempered with Water , and 
bruſht on, once or twice in a Winter hath 
been often uſed with good ſucceſs, 

And if you deſire to take them, ſet Gritis 
' of Wire, Snares, or runing Nooles of Wire 
{ ( whoſe brittleneſs is allay'd by the heat of 
| Fire) at and in their Muſets, or the holes 
they come in at, and you may take many, 
but ſcarce all before you have great miſ- 
chiefs done you. 


$. 7. If you find Piſiires, or Ants, breed 7;nires 

about or near the Roots of any of your «nd Ayes; 
| Trees, caſt away the Earth they lodge in, 
and ſupply it's place with. ſome Riff Clay * 
* If they breed diſtant in ſeveral places, ſome 
direct to dawb the Tree about with Tar, 
that their feet may be taken in it, but you 
heard already that's prejudicial to young 
| Trees) but if they peſter you extreamly, 
and your Tree be young, you may bind a 
ſingle liſt, or ſhred of cloth about ir, and 
once a week (when Buds and Bloſſoms are 
O44. putting 
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putting forth, for that is the chief time 
they prejudice them ) dawb the cloth over 
with Tar. And where you find their 
breeding places, pour ſcalding Water there- 
ON, 


$. 8. Moles are to be killed, eſpecially 
in Seed plots and Nurſeries : Spring-traps, 
or Box-traps are beſt to deſtroy them, not 
eaſily deſcribed, but are now almoſt ge- 
nerally known, Thereare alſo ſome kinds 
of Cats that will not leave a Mole either 
jn your Garden or Orchards, and ſome ſay 
that Water Rats will ”— a whole Nur- 
ſery getting through Mole holes, and Bark- 
ing or eating the young Roots, and theſe 
are ſaid to be frequent where your Nur- 
fery is near a Fiſh-pond, 


F. 9. From the Stock uſually ſpring ma- 
ny Suckers, whichextraft the nouriſhment 
from the Tree, they muſt be taken off dex- 
teraully from the Root, and may be pre- 
vented by Grafting on good Stocks raif- 
ed from Kernels: for Trees Grafted on , 
or proceeding from Suckers,are always ſuh- 
ject to this diſeaſe, which the Canker uſu» 
aly attends, 


S, 10. Eſts or ( or ſome call them ) As- 
kers, are faid to be pernicious to Trees z 
therefore as you find either Moles, Wa- 
ter Rats, orthem, deſtroy them, 

33. The 
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| eat up Buds, Leaves, and Bloſſoms ; there- 


fore when in the Spring you perceive theſe 
Caterpillars or Flies appear , make. fires 
of ſomthing that will ſmoak, ſo near the 
Orchard, and in ſuch places that the Wind 
may carry the ſmoak as much through the 
Trees as may be, A thing frequently u- 
ſed is Hemp ſheaves ( as tis called) being 
the Stalk of the Hemp, when the Tow is 
ſeparated from it, and ?its certainly very 
good, but bad Chaff, wet Straw, or Mol- 
dy Hay, or any thing of that nature may 
ſerve turn, and ?ris ſaid to be good for Froſts 


alſo, but how, I know not z and you may 


alſo' pluck off thoſe Leaves which have the 
Cobwebs made upon them, ( in which they 
breed ) and tread them under-foot, for 
one of them contains multitudes, 


F. 12, Snailsare pernicious to Wall-fruit ,,.: 


therefore deſtroy as many of them as you 
can, when they are beſt to be diſcover?d 
which is early in the morning. 


F. 13, To preſerve your Wall-fruit as, CoverWal: 
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S. 11. The greateſt prejudice to Fruit is Blaſlings, 
{ by Blaſtings, Froſts immediately ſucceed» Froſts ,and 
ing rain, Caterpillars, or black Flies, that <##7pi+- 


ars., 


#4115. 


Apricocks, Peaches , NeCtarins, e&&c, from Fruit. 


blaſting Winds, and Froſts, 1t will be ne- 
ceſſary to cover them in the nights and cold 
days, by hanging before them Canvas or 


thick 
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thick Linnen cloths, which you may draw * 
up and let down by Pullies, q 


. 14. Birds, as the Bullfinch, Titmouſe, | 

Fs. LS. &c. are affrighted beſt by a | 

dry Hawk perching in the middle of the |: 

Tree, or by taking them with Birdlime: | 

Crows will be frighted if you kill one or | 

two of them, and pull it in peices, and |. 

ſcatter the pieces about the Trees, they'l not | 

* come their again whilſt the Feathers are |: 

'i any thing freſh : but Magpies, Jackdaws, | 

| '! Jay's are not to be frighted from your . Cher- | 

ries, but kilPd as they come with a Gun,and 
that early in the morning. 


- FI 15. Earwigs aredeſtroyed by ſettin 
Earwigg! Ox hook, Ces or any 9 ev thing —_ & 
| | the Roots of the Trees, and among the '* 

4 Boughs upon the ends of ſticks, and they?l | 
| Creep in, and ye there, then take off theſe | 
|| Hoofs quickly, and ſhake them and cruſh | 
| | them on the Ground with your foot. 


wy 


—w— > 


& 16. Cattle, whereſoever they come a+ 
mongſt Trees, are a mighty and miſchie- 
| vous enemy, if the Boughs be within their 
| reach ; for then they*l bite off the ends of {| - 
NT | all, and thereby with their Teeth, ſo bruiſe 
| the ends of the Boughs and Shoots, that 
|| the Tree feldoms thrives of many years, | 
| | if ever, afterwards. Where this misfor- 


tune happens to any Tree, the only Fr £ 
Yy 


Cane! 
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dy is to cut off at ſome Sprig or Bud , ſo 
much as they have had in their mouths, or 
is bruiſed by their Teeth, And Fence 
your Orchards well from them, orels, which 
is the ſureſt way, not to let your Trees 
begin to ſpread before they be ſix or ſe- 
yen foot high, of the Trunk or body, and 
ſo Prun*d up, that all the Boughs and 
every part of them be fo far from the 
"gg as will be impoſſible for Cattle to 
reach, | 


S. 17. Altha the ſetting Trees too deep Setting 169 

and below the good Soil be no diſeaſe, yet 4*?- 

it's the cauſe of many diſeaſes to your Fruit- 

trees, as Moſs, Barkbonnd, Canker, &c. 
therefore carefully to be avoided ſetting 

ſhallow being attended with no other incon- 
veniences, but that the Trees are ſomtimes. 

blown down, if not Staked the firſt two 


years, 


pom CO __—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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C H A P. XXIX. 


Of Gathering Fruit, and the bef 
- way of making Cyder, 


$. 1. TN gathering of Fruit , be careful 
' 2 that the Branehes of your ; Trees 
be not battered and broken. -, }.' 


8. 2. Suchas you deſign to keep any time, 
ought. not to be ſhaked off the Trees, be- 
cauſe of bruiſing, hut-picked off, with your 
hands : Be ſure the; Fruit;you gather be 
throughly ripe, which you may knaw by 
it's beginning to drop, or by cutting an 
Apple, and ſeeing the Kernels turn black : 
Let the Weather be fair and dry when you 
gather, and no dew upon the Trees; lay 
up what you thus gather in a cloſe, but a 
ſweet room, upon a boarded (but not with 
Deal ) Floor, and not on a Clay, or plaiſt- 
red Floor, and lay them up without any 
green Leaves,or Sticks among them. As 
you find any in your heaps rot, pick them 
out, and in Froſts cover them with Straw, 
or Straw Mats, and alſo hang in ſharp Froſts 
Blankets before the Windows to keep out 

the 
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the Froſts, Lay every kind by them- 
ſelves, - | 

If you have ſome Pears that are choice 
and laſting, wrap them np in paper, and 
lay them one by one upon ſhelves, or 
hang them up by the Stalks, and keep out 
the Air-from them as much as you can, 


F. 3. In gathering Cyder Fruit, youmuſ 
be ſare -to let them be well ripe on' the 


Gathering 
wth > of Cyder 
Tree, for there is much Cyder ſpoild be- Fruitand 


cauſe the Apples are Ground before they prepar 


are ripe, and all Fruits yield a different = 


Liquor according to the difterent degrees 
of maturity of the ſame Fruit; for when 
it's moſt ripe-it yields aricher, pleaſanter 
and more laſting drink; but if preſſed be- 
fore ripe, tho. it yields a greater quantity, 
yet it*s but a thin, raw, crude, ſowr, phleg- 
matick,and-unwholeſome drink : Therefore 
if your Fruit be not ripe all at one time, 
ſele& ſuch ſorts as are of a like degree of 
maturity , or if the Wind beat down ma- 
ny, and you are unwilling to ſpoil or loſe 
them, let them lye dry as long as you can 
before you grind them, to obtain as great 
a degree of ripeneſs as they can, and let 
that Cyder be thoroughly fermented be- 
fare barrel'd, and the firſt that is ſpent; 
neither mix ripe with unripe Fruit, nor 
ought you to permit ſome forts of Fruit 
be too ripe ; becauſe it then grows pulpy 
in Grinding, and will not yield it's Liquor 
unleſs 
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unleſs fome Water be mixed therewith z ' 
your choice Summer Fruits are ſome of ©® 
them, as alſo the Pippins, and Renats 
ings ſubject to pulpineſs, if full ripe. [ 

Lay ſuch Fruit by themſelves ( to be | 
Ground and preſſed for Cyderkin ) that 
are broken; but a ſmall bruiſe does not | 
much injury. T 

Your Apples being well ripe, let them | 
be gently ſhaken down, and laid out of | 
the Sun and Rain,not abroad but in a heap; 
upon a 1{weet and dry Floor that is board- 
ed ( but not with Deals, nor on a plaiſt- 
erd Floor) and on dry, Rye, Wheat of | 
Oaten Straw, till they have ſweat out and | 
digeſted their crude and phlegmatick hu-+ 
mour, and there let them ſolye a fortnight 
the Redſtreak and harder Apples you may 
let lye longer, that is, three weaks or a 
Month ; the longer they lye, the leſs Cyder 
indeed they will yield, but much the bet- 
ter, it being neceſlary to have them as ripe 
as may be, fo that too many of them begin 
not to rot , which rotten - ones are to be 
picked our. 

Grind not your Apples immediately from 
the Tree, fo ſoon as they are throughly 
ripe, tho they will then yield the greater 
quantity of Liquor, but neither pleaſant nor 
laſting, therefore let them lye on heaps as 
aforeſatd, | 

By hoarding only of Windfalls for ſome 


time, or untill the time it was expected they 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been ripe in, doth very much 
meliorate the Cyder made of them, which 
otherwiſe might have been very bad. 

For from the duetime, place, and man- 
ner of hoarding of the Fruit is oftentimes 
the Cyder very good, which otherwiſe might 
have been very bad. 

Thus when your Fruit is duly ripe, ga- 
thered, preſerved or hoarded ſome time, 
it's ready for the Mill. 

When you bring your Apples to the 
Mill, or juſt befor you fill them up; pick 
out, or caſt by, all that are Green, un- 
ripe, rotten, or otherwiſe naught, and all 
Stalks Leaves, &c. that may injure your 
Cyder , for it's better to want a fſiall 
quantity of Liquor than to ſpoil the 
whole. 

Some are of opinion that rottenneſs in 
the Apple injureth not the Cyder , but 
that a convenient quantity of rotten Ap- 
Ples mixt with the found is a great help'to 
the Fermentation and Clarification of the 
Cyder z but it's ſuppoſed they mean ſuch 
Apples only as have been bruiſed in gather- 
ing, ſhaking down, or carrying, which will 
by lying become rotten, and ( the skin be- 
ing whole ) be not much the worſe, only 
the Cyder will zetain a ſmack of them; not- 
withſtanding which, by no means admit 
them amongſt your Cyder, that you intend 
for keeping , but rather make Cyder of 
them fora more early ſpending : for _ 
afhrm, 
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affirm, that one rotten Apple corrupts 4 | | 
whole Veſſel, which 1 preſume is intended * 
only of putrid rottenneſs, | 


' & 4. Grind not your Apples too ſmall, 


of grind- for if they are not very {mall Ground, 


- Sethe you? have but little leſs Cyder ( altho 
” the contrary is commonly believed.) 

After your Fruit is Ground, let it fand 
24 or 48 hours, according as your time 
and conveniehcy will adinit, ſo that it be 
altogether in good quantities in large Veſs 
ſels; by ſtanding thus it not only matures, 
but acquires colour, commendable in Cy= 
der, and alſo cauſes the leſſer part of the 
Apple eaſily to part with it's juice in the 
Preſs ; therefore obſerve not the gene- 
- to preſs immediatly from the 
Mill, 

You may leave a paſlage open in the bot- 
tom of your Fat, wherein you keep your 
bruiſed Apples, during the time of their 
being therein, from the grinding to the 
prefling.; and ſome of the Cyder may ſpon- 
taneouſly deſtill into a receiver placed under 
it, or you may have a falie Bottom full of 
holes, that the greater quinty may be had 
which may run through ſome Tap or other 
paſlage info your recetver : Cyder thus ob- 
tained far excels that whieh 1s forced out 
by the Preſs; as Live Honey that deſtills 
of it {elf from the Combs, is much better 


than that which remains and is preſſed out 
alter- 
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afterwards z but. this is only uſed to get 
ſome ſmall quantity of the richeſt Cyder, 

In preſſing the Apples, in caſe you intend 


-? not toule ( which is bad husbandry ) your 
> Pulp, Muſt, or Murc afterwards for the 


making of Water Cyder, uſually calPd 
Purre, or Cyderkin, then it 1s beſt to preſs 
it as dry as youcan, but incaſe you intend 


' toadd Water to your Murc, and to preſs 


it again , then you need not to preſs it very 
hard, for your Cyder will then be ſomthing 
the worſe, and fo will your Purre, or Cy- 
derkin : for the laſt ſqueezing is the weak- 


| eſt, and makes your Cyder the rougher ; 


and if any thing will, that gives ita Wood- 


| dy taſt, unleſs it be prevented in the eaſy 
' Grinding; but this only is obſerved when you 


intend to have ſomerich Cyder, and Cy- 
2 derkin for your own uſe, otherwiſe Cy- 
-* deriſts generally preſs their Apples as hard 


' Þ? astheycan, altho they intend to make Cy- 
_ & derkin of the Murc, 


F. 


it through ſome Streyner or hair Sieve 
(which will detain the Pulp and groſler 
pieces of Apples from intermixing in the 


! Vat) into a large Vat, from whence moſt 
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preſcribe to tun it immediately into the Bar- 
rels wherein it*s to be kept, leſt its ſpirits 
ſhould evaporate ; but others rather chooſe 
to calta cloth a over the Vat of Jun 
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'* _& 5. As your Veſlel under the Cyder- Barreling 
| ' preſs fills, then take the Liquor, and pour of Cyder, 
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to preſerve ir, and rather waſt and con- 


ſume the wild Spirit of the Cyder, inthe * 


Tun or Vat, and let it there in fome {mall 


degree purify by ſtanding coverd five or ' 


ſix hours in the Vat, before you put It into 
the Barrel it's to be kept in; then they ſe- 
parate the pure from the impure by leav- 
Ing as many Feces or Dregs to remain on 
the bottom of the Vat as poſlible z becauſe 
Dregs very much incommode your Cy- 
der by making it quickly become acid, 
Then Tun up the pureſt (leaving the 
ſediment at bottom of the Vat ) Liquor 
in a Hogſhead or Barrel, ſeaſoned and 


ſweet, fill it not up by two Gallons at | 


leaſt, and ſtop it up only with a looſe ſtop- | 
| 


per for four or five days, and then ſtop 
it up cloſe with Clay on the top or Tun- 
hole, and put a Cork or ſome ſtopper in 
ne Vent-hole, looſly putting in the Peg; 
but for a weeks time or more, you may 
once a day draw it forth a little, leſt it 
break the Veſlel, or force ſome other vent; 


& +? 


\? 


then ſtop it cloſe upallſo, and ſo let it ſtand 


till you. think it may be ſomthing clear, 
and then pierce It, to try how it fines ; 
The Summer Fruit after a Month, the 
Moll after the firſt Froſts, the Redſtreak 
not till after Fanuary,, other Winter.Fruit 
Cyder abour the ſametime. 


If the Cyder be 1o clear that it will not | 
again ferment, and you intend to keep it 


long in the Barrel; put in clean unground 


. 
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Wheat, after the proportion of a quart 
toa Hogſhead, which will preſerve it ; and 
this artificial head is only to be uſed, where 
an admiſſion of Air may probably be into 
the Veſlel. 

Stopping of Cyder with Clay, if you de- 
ſign to keep it long, is not ſo good as a 
Woodden Plug, turn*d fit to the Bunghole, 
and covered about with a ſingle brown 
paper wet, before you wring it into it's 
place ,, and then let the Plug be well lu- 
ted on the top and ſides with Clay temperr*d 
with Salt. 


S. 6. If your Cyder be not fine at the zz9we 
times aforementioned, try them again a- fine or clea 
bout a Month after , and then if it be not ©4er- 


fine , rack it off as you would do Wine, 
{tting another Veſſel in a convenient place, 


; that through a pipe of Leather, or a Si- 


phon, or a Crane of ſome metal, (as of 
Latten ) or Glaſs, theLiquor may run out 


| of the one into the other, without being 


expoſed to the Air, which is a moſt ma- 
terial thing to take care of at all times, 
the ſpirits of Cyder being very apt to eya- 
porate, 

Some chuſe rather to fine their Cyder 


| with Water Glew , commonly calÞd Ifin- 


glaſs, than by racking it. And the common 
and beſt way is that amongſt Vintners, &e: 


It |} that have trequent nſe for it; and it isto 


- * diſſolve a conſideraBle quantity of Its 
als ; 
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glaſs in White Wine , without putting it 
O; the fire, which it will do in about a 
Months time, and turn to a Jelly, which 
they keep by them, and it will keep good 
a Twelvemonth ; and when they have occaſi- 
on to uſe it, remove the Scum that will be 
on the top of it, and take what quantity 
will ſerve their turn out of 1t, according 
to the proportion of a quart to a Hog- 
ſhead z and this they beat to a froth, and 
mix it with a quantity of the Liquor it?s 
to be put in, and then pour it intothe Veſ- 
{el mixing it well together with a Broom, 
and ſo leaving the work. 

Or if your Cyder hath ſtood long, and 
will not be fine, as oſtentimes it ſo hap- 
peneth ; ThentakeTfinglaſs about an Ounce 
£ an Hogſhead, and iteepit a dav or two : 
i:1 about two quarts of Cyder untill- the 
whole be reduced to a Gelly, which by 
fianding warm it will calily do, then draw 
off a hour a Gallon of the Cyder, and mix 
the Gelly ( being cold ) throughly with it, 
2nd pat the whole into the Vellel of Cy- 
(ler at the Bung, and with a ſplitted ſtaff, 
itir ir well together, and in aday or two it 
vill be fine without any prezndice to your 
Crier, 

This way of purification will ſerve in 
all ſorts of L.iqun:s, and ismuch to be pre- 
ferrcd 1n the juices of Fruits, to that vul- :; 
gar way of making them to Ferment by the.” 
adaition of Yeaſt, or Toſts therein dipt, 
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as is uſually preſcribed ; that being but an 
Acid excitation to Fermentation, all things 
tending to Acidity being (as much as may 
be) in our operations to be avoided, 

This way allo is better than the 'redi- 
ous way of Percolation, and racking from 
Veſſel to Vellel, which waſts not only the 
Spirits, but ſubſtance of the Liquor it 
ſelf, and leaves you but a thin and flat 
drink, hardly ballancing your trouble, 

When your Cyder is very fine, either 
draw it out of the Vellel as you drink it, 
or which is far better, Bottle it : And 
take notice after it is fine, the ſooner you 
drawit off the better. 


. 7. Altho your Cyder be well made, ,. .. ... 
fil be put into ill ſhaped, corrupt, = Cn 
taulty , and unſound Veſlels, 1t's certaiuly 
ſpoiPd, Altho the vulgar round Barrel be 
moſt uſeful, and neceſſary for Tranſpor- 
tation from one place to another, yet is 
the upright Veſſel, whoſe Ribs are ſtreighr, 
and! the head about a fourth or fifth parc 
broader than the bottom, and the heighr 
equal to the D:ameter of the upper part, 
the beſt form to ſtand in a Ceilar, The 
Bung-hole of about two Inches Diameter, 
!s to be on the top with a Plug of Wool 
turn?d round exactly to fit into it, near 
unto which there muſt be a ſmall Vent-hole, 
that after the Cyder is tunn'd up, and ſtopt 
at the Bung or Tun-hole, you may giveit 
P 2 Vent 
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Vent at pleaſure; and that when you draw 
it forth , you may there admit Air into 
the Veſlel. This is calPd in Laxcaſhire , a 
Stand Barrel , becauſe it's made after the 
form of a Veſlel which the meaner fort of 
People keep their drink in, calPd a Stand, 
This form is preferred ; becaufe that moſt 
Liquors contract a $Kin, or cream on the 
top, which helps much their preſervation, | 
and is 1a other forms broken by the fink- 
ing of the Liquor, but in this is kept whole ; 
which occaſions the freſhneſs of the drink 
co the laſt, The form hereof is thus. 


he Eorme of the Veſsel: Oo | 


hole Z — HC ———————— =—NJ 
almd! 
bVent 
hole 
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[f the Veſlel you pnt Cyder in be New, 
ſcald it, well with hot Water, wherein ſome 
of the Muſt,, Murc, or Pour of the -Apples 
have been boil'd, 

If your Veſſel be tainted, take five or 
ſix Stones or more of ſome unſlak*d Lime, 
and put it in the Veſlel with ſix or ſeven 
Gallons of Water, and ſtopping it well, 
Roll it- about a while till the Lime be 
thoroughly {lak*d, 

Wine Cask, if ſweet, are accounted pro- 
per to keep Cyder In; but Veſlels ont of 
which ſtrong Beer, or ' Ale have been late- 
ly drawn areto be rejetted, unleſs throuz- 
ly ſcalded and ſeaſoned as before, which 
then will ſerve indifferently well, nothing 
agreeing worſe with Cyder than Mal, Small 
Beer Veſſels well ſcalded are not amils. 
White or Rheniſh Wine VeTels may do.well 
for preſent drinking, or for luſcious Cy- 
der, elſe they are apt to cauſe to00 great a 
Fermentation. 

The uſing of Cyder Veſſels between the 
Cyder ſeaſons, with Beer or Ale, not only 
very much prejudiceth the Cyder, but the 
uling of them for Cyder, injureth yery 
much the next Brewing of Ale or Beer. 
But if you are enfore'd to uſe ſuch, ler 
them be well ſeaſoned and ſcalded as be- 
fore. 

To Sent your Cask as Vintners do for 
their Wines, do thus, viz. Take of Brim- 
ſtone four O aces, of burn'd Allum one 

P 4 Ounce 
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Qunce, and of Aqua Vite two Ounces, melt 


theſe together in an Earthen Pan over hot '. 


Coals, then dip therein a piece of new 
Canvaſs, and inſtantly ſprinkle thereon, 
the powders of Niutmegs, Cloves, {Mace , 
Ginger, Cynnamon, Cortander , and An- 
niſe Seeds, and by a wire let it down into 
the Veſlel, and ſet the Canvaſs on fire, and 
let it burn, and it will fill the Veſſel full | 
of {moak ,, then take it out, and 1immedi- 
atly Tun up your Liquor, which' gives it 
no ill taſt, nor ſavour, and is an excellent 
preſerver both of the Liquor aid your 

health. Sk | 

Some take Brimſtone, Orras Roots, and 
Maſtick, of each a like quantity melted al- 
rogether, and long narrow pleces of new 
Canvaſs drawn through it, being lighted, 
and putin at the Bunghole, keeps the Cy- 
der long, clear, and good, and gives it a | 
pleaſant taſt. CE IS | 
' Cyder by time changes it's greeniſh co- 
_ for a bright Yellow, inclining to Red- 
neſs. 

Veſſells wherein Malaga, Canary, Sher- 
ry, or Metheglin have been kept, will 
much advance the Colour and taſt of your 
Cyder , eſpecially if ſome of the Lees of 
Canary, or Malaga, be left therein, vis. 
about two or three quarts. 

If your Veſſel be muſty, Boyl Pepper in 
Water after the ' proportion of an Qunce 
to an Hogſhead ; fill your Veſſel therewith 
on COVERT? | ſcalding * 


and CyaderiFt, 
ſcalding hot, and fo let it ſtand two or 


” three days, or inſtead thereof uſe Lime as 
: aforeſaid. 


Wheat Bran caſt into the Veſſel after 


' Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Cream 
: of Cyder, and conduces very mach to the 
| preſervation thereof. 
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F. 8. Thick, double Glaſs Bottles con- choice of 
taining about quarts apiece, are preferr*d Bones a: 
very much to Stone Eo-tles ; becauſe that Corks for 


Stone Bottles are apt to Leak, and more 
apt to taint than the other , and are fa 
rough inthe mouth that they: are not eaſi- 
ly uncork*d, neither are they tranſparent, 
that you may diſcern when they are foulor 
clean; it being otherwiſe with Glaſs Bot- 
tles, whole defeCts are eaſily diſcern*d, and 
are of a more compact metal , or ſubſtance, 
not waſting ſo many Corks, If Glaſs Bot- 
tels happen to be muſty, they are eaſily 
cured, by boyling them in a Veſlel of Wa- 
ter, putting them in whilſt the Water is 
cold, which prevents the danger of break- 
ing, if you be ſo cautious as not to ſet 
them down ſuddenly on a cold Floor , 
but upon Straw , Board, or ſuch like, 

If your Glaſs Bottles be foul, you may 
cleanſe them with hard Sand, or ſome Lead- 
Shot ( each about the bigneſs of an ordinary 
Peaſe ) rollPd, and'tumbled up and down 
with Water, which will alſo in ſome degree 
take away the muſtineſs from them. Great 
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care is to be had in chooſing good Corks, 
much good Liquor being abſolutely ſpoiled 
through the only defect of the Cork; If 
the Corks are ſteeped in ſcalding Water 
a while before you uſe them, they will com- 
ply better with the mouth of the Bottle, 
than if forced in dry : allo the moiſture of 
the Cork doth advantage it indetaining the 
Spirits. 


$. 9. Drawing of Cyder into Bottles, 
Des of and ning it = Fol well ſtopt for ſome 
© time,isa great improver of Cyder. ThisI1s 
done afterit isthroughly purified,and at any 
time of the year ; if it be bottled early.there 
needs no addition, it having body and fpt- 
rit enough to retrive in the Bottle what it 
loſt in the Barrel : Bur if it have been 0+ 
ver. fermented, and thereby become poor, 
flat and cager, then in che Bottling it you 
add a imall quantity of Loaf Sugar., more 
or leſs according as it may require, it will 
give a new life to the Cyder, and- proba- 
bly make jt better rhan ever.it was before, 
eſpecially if it were but 2 little acid, and 
not Eager, | 
When your Cyder is thus Bottled, if it 
were new at the Bottling, and not abſv- 
Jurely pure, it is good to let the Bottles 
itand a while uncork't before you ſtop 
them cloie, or elſe open the Corks two or 
three days aiter, to give the Cyder Air, 


which will prevent the breaking the Bot: 


tles 
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* tles againſt the next turning of the Wind 
to the South, 

The meaner Cyder is more apt to break 
the Bottles than the richer, being of a more 
Fager nature, and the ſpirits more apt to 
fly, having not ſo ſolid a body to detain 
themas the rich Cyders. 

Obſerve that when the Bottle breaks 
through the Fermentation of the Cyder, 
to open your Corks, and give vent, and 
ſtop them up again a while after, lelt you 
loſe many for want of this caution, Lay 
your Bottles ſideways, not only for pre- 
ſerving the Corks moiſt, but for that the 
Air that remains 1n the Bottle is on the fide 
of the Bottle, where it can neither expire, 
nor can New be admitted, the Liquor be- 
10g againlt the Cork, which not fo caſi ily 
pallerh through the Cork, as the Air, 
Some place their Bottles on a Frame, with 
their mouth downwards for that end, which 
is not to be ſo well approyed of, by reaſon 
that if there be any the leaſt ſettling in 
the Bottle, you are ſure to have it the firſt 
Glaſs, 

Placing Bottles on a Frame, as is uſual, 
or on Shelves, is not 10 good as on the 
Ground ; by reaſon the farther from the 
Ground they ſtand, the more are they ſub- 
ject to the Variation of the Air, vw hich is 
always more rare inthe upper , than lower 
part of a Cellar, or 0:her Ro om. Setring 
Bottles in Sand is muck uſed, Lot vithour 
[ eaion, 
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reaſon , becauſe it adds not that coldneſ; 


to the Bottles as is generally expected, be./* 
ing rather of a dry and temperate quality!” 


2 & 


than cold, 
The placing of Bottles in Wells, or in 


Ciſterns of Spring Water running, or ve-| 
ry often change , is queſtionleſs the belt} 
way to preſerve either Ale, Cyder or @- 
ny other Vinous Liquor. 

- A Conſeryatory made where a continual 
recruit of 2 cool refrigatory Spring Wa- 
ter may conveniently be had, will ſo long 
preſerve Cyder untill it become to the 
ſtrength even of Canary it ſelf, 

Where you ave not conveniency of 
Water, or are unwilling to be at the ex- 
pence of making ſuch Conſervatorles, there 
the beſt way is to dig Vaults in your Cel. 
lars, under the level of the bottom, or to 
make Niches in the Walls near the Ground, 
and in them place your Battles leaning: | 
for the more they are from the Air, and 
the more they are encompaſled with Stone 
or Earth, the cooler they will continue, 
and the leſs ſabje&t to the inconveniences 
that happen from the mutability of the 
Ambient Air. 

Binding down the Corks of your Bottels 
in caſe of danger is not ſo much to be 
commended, as well fitting them in by full 
Corks; becauſe the Liquor were better 


fly the Cork, than break the Bottles, m_ 
muy 
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| Y muſt be in caſe the Cork be tyed down, 
2 and the Liquor not well qualified. 


F. 10. Somtimes Cyder that hath been 
good, by 11] managment,or other accident be- 


comes dead, flat, ſower, thick, muddy, Or Cyder. 
- muſty, all which in one ſort or other may 


be helped. 

Deadneſs or flatneſs in Cyder 1s often 
occaſioned, from the too free admiſſion 
of Air into the Veſlel, for want of right 
ſtopping ; which 1s cured by preſling ſome 
Apples, and put up only the new Muſt or 
Cyder that comes from them on the decay- 
ed Cyder, and {topping it cloſe, only ſomc- 
times trying It by. opening the ſmall vent, 
that it force not the Veſlel, The ſame 
may be done in Bottles, by adding a ſpoon- 
ful or two of new Muſt or Cyder to cach 
Bottle of dead Cyder, and ſtopping it a- 
gain, Cyder that is dead or flat, wiil of- 
tentimes revive again of it felt, if cloſc 
ſtopr, upon the Revolution of the year 
and approaching Summer, 

Burt Cyder that hath acquired a deadnels 
or flatneſs, by being kept ina Beer or Ale 
Veſlel, is not to be revived, the ſmack ofthe 
Beer or Ale being the only cauſe of ir, 
will always predominate, 

Honey or Sugar mixt with ſome Spices 
and added to the Cyder that is flat, revives 


' It much; ler the proportion be according 


as the diſtemper is that requires 1t, 
it 
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If Cyder be Acid, as ſomtimes it happeng, 
by reaſon of the Immaturity of the Fruit!” 
£00 nimble an operation, too great a Fer. 
mentation in the Veſſel , or too warm al: 
ſituation of your Veſſels wherein it 1s kept, | 
this ſomtimes becomes pleaſant again, in| 


caſe it's Lee be yet in the Veſlel, as is ſup- 
poſed by a ſecond operation on it ; but in 
caſe it doth not, if you add about a Gal. 
lon of unground Wheat to a Hogſhead of 
it, it will very much ſweeten it, and make 
it pleaſant; The ſame effect will two or 
three Eggs put in whole, or a pound of 
Figgs ſlit, produce, as is reported ; but the 
ſureſt remedy is Bottling it with a knob of 
Sugar proportion'd according to the 0c- 
caſ10n, 

Wheat Boyled till it begin to break, and 
when cold, added to the Cyder, but not 
in too great a quantity, and ſtirred into 
it, helperth it much, 

If your Cyder be Muſty, which happens 
either from the place the Fruit lay in be- 
fore Grinding, or from the Veſlels through 
which the Pnlp or Muſt hath paſt, or chat 
the Cyder is contained in, the cure theres 


| 


of is very difficult, altho in fom2 meaſure 
the ill ſavour of it may be corrected , by 
Multard-Seed ground with ſome of the 
{ame Cyder. 

Thiek Cyder is calily cured at what Age 


loever z by extiting It 19 4 — 
2 


and Cyderift. 


and purifying it with Ifinglas, as is before 


directed. 
Note that there are ſeveral Cyder Mills 


7 lately found ont which are better under- 
' ſtood by ſeeing one, than any deſcription 
' can be given, and they are excellent to grind 
' Apples before you preſs them, 


8. 11, 1t's obſerved that many ſorts of 
Apples throughly ripe , will endure ſome 


addition of Water, without any prejudice der, Purrs 
to the drink, eſpecially in the Iſland of or Cyder- 


Ferſay, where they frequently giveit adaſh ; 
this dilution 1s only with Apples of a mel- 
low and rich juice, and is neceſſary to help 
it's clarification, the Cyder it ſelf being 
of too glutinous a ſubſtance, and they not 
acquainted with any other way of attenu- 
ating It, 

If your Apples be pulpy or mellow, they 
will yield their juice with difficulcy, unleſs 
Water be added, but you may preſs them 
caſily at firſt, and extra& a ſmall quantity 
of the richeſt juice, and then add of Wa- 
ter boiled one hour, but cold again, to the 
remaining Pulp, which after 48 honrs ſtand- 
ing will yield you ſo rich a Liquor, that 
ſhall exceed moſt Cyders drawn from newly 
ripened Fruit. 

'To ſome ſorts of Fruit that arc of them- 
(elves acid, crnde , or of a thin juice, di- 
lution is very improper; but if the Was 
ter be Lo1Pd and let Rand rill it be cold, 
it 
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It will be the better, that abating much i? 
of it's crudity, . 

Water mixt with the Fruit when Ground, |” 
and permitted to ſtand 48 hours, incor. |: 

rateth abundantly better, than if added 
in the Vellel; and if mixt in the Veſlel, 
better than 1f added in the Glaſs. | 

By the additon of Water no other ad- þ 
vantage can be expected than the encreaſe | 
of the Liquor, as more {mall Beer than |þ 
ſtrong 1s uſually made of the ſame quan- 
tity of Malt, For the ordinary expence in 
houſe keeping, you may make Cyderkin or 
Purre after you have Preſſed out your Cy- 
der, by putting the Murc, Muſt , or Pouz | 
up into a large Vat, and add thereto what 
quantity you think convenient of boyld 
Water ( being firſt cold again: ) if about 
half that quantity as was of the Cyder 
that was Preſſed from it, it will be good ; |- 
if as much as the Cyder, then but ſmall: | 
Let this Water- ſtand upon it about 4$ 
hours, and then Preſs it well, 

That which comes from the Preſs, Tun 
up immediately, and ſtop it up, and you 
may drink it ina few days. 

This being the moſt part Water, will | 
clarify of it felf, and ſupplies the place of ' 
{mal} Bcer in a Family, and to many much * 
more acceptable. | 

You may amend it by the addition of the 
Settling, Sediment, or Lee of your Cyder 
you laft purified, by putting it upon the |} 

Polp 


| | 


I 
& 
: 

y 


»; 
- 


: 


p-5; 


” wil :-t old, 2: by Grinding ſome fallen 
? or 1:2; APNics,, nat. were Not fit to be 


at i. OM. T4 F 
k , . *p, % : 


and Cyderist; 


Puly before preſlure, or by adding ſome 
over>\18 of. Cyder, that your other Veſlels 


_ {© your Crder, and preſling it with 
this, 

This Cyderkin or Purre may be made 
to keep long, in caſe you boil it after preſ- 
ſure, with ſuch- a proportion of dry Hops 
( but not Green Hops) as you uſually add 
to your Beer that you intend to keep for 
the ſame time , and it will thus be very 
well preſerved, but then yon need not 
boil your Water before the adding it to 


your Murc, Muſt, or Pouz, 


F.12.Tf any one ſhall deſire a ſmall quantity How to 

| of Cyder extraordinary for it's goodneſs, ke choice 

| let him take the Liquor that comes firſt <4" 
from the Muſt without much Preſling,and 


diſpoſe of what comes afterwards by it ſelf, 


- Or mix it with the juice of another Grind- 
Ing, 


Some have been ſo curious, as to pick 
oft the Trees the ripeſt Apples, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that have had moſt of the Sun, 
and to make uſe of them by themlelys tor 


- choice and rich Cyder. 


' &F. 13. Petry is made the very fame way ;z,,, ,, 
as Cyder, only obſerve not to let your ye berry 


| | Pears be very ripe before you Grind them, 
-* for if they ſhould be too mellow when 


Q. Ground; 
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Ground, they are ſo Pulpy, that they will 
not eaſ! ily part with their juice : and it's | 
adviſed by ſome to mix Crabs at Grind- & 
ing among the Pears, eſpecially of weak- | C 
eſt juice , and it's affirm'd they*l very|: 
much mend and improve the Perry : The 
proporiion muſt be with diſcretion ac- 
cording as the ſweetneſs of the Pear re- 
quires. 


—_—— 
DS 1 
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F. 14. The beſt addition that can he}: 

Ofmixtures made to Cyder is that of the Lees of Ma. | 
ww Cyaer laga Sack, or Canary new and ſweet ; a-! 

about a Gallon to a Hogſhead ; this is a 

great improver and purifier of Cyder. z 

The juice of Rasberries preſerved, or } 

the Wine thereof, gives an excellent tin- |. 

Cture to this Liquor, and makes it very | 


pleaſant, tf the Cyder be not too new, or | 
ro0 luſcious, When you Bottle Cyder, put |? 
into every Bottle, a little Conſerve of Ras- | 
berries, and it gives it a curious taſt, | | 

Elder-herrics are of greateſteem to ting 
Cyder with, which may bethus done, Take 
a Gallon or more of clean pickt and full |: 
ripe Elder-berries; put them in a Pot and | 
cover it witha Paper, fet them in this Pot - 
in an Oven immediatly after you have 
drawn forth your Houſhold Bread, let them *: 
ſtand till the Oven be cold, it they be not | 
enough , heat the Oven again, but not too | 
hot, and ſet them 1n1t again z when taken |! 


out, {tr{-in out the juice, which will be © 
thin 


['s 


and Cyderi?. 
* thin and clear, and Bottle it up with Loaf 


? Sugar for uſe. Two or three ſpoonfuls of 


this mixed in a quart Bottle of Cyder at 
the Bottling makes it of a fine Red col- 
our , pleaſant to the Taſt, and endows it 


Glazed Earthen Pot, and thereunto put of 
boiling hot Water that hath been boiled a 
full hour, Twelve quarts ; ſtir them about 
very well with a wooden Slice in the Wa- 
ter, and let them ſtand 24 hours to infule, 
: then drein them through a hair Sieve , 


very | 
The with all the Medicinal vertues of the El- 
| ac-} | der-berry. b 
re-!; In like manner you may uſe Mulberries 
| and Blackberries, which will give cooling 
| tinftures to Cyder. 
| bel/ If your Oven be not very hot, ſet the 
Ma. | Elder-berries, ec. in with the Bread, 
Iz | 
IS2/* F. 15. Take Twelve quarts of full ripe 79 waz 
. | and clean pickt Currans, put them into a Curran 
; or / Stone Mortar, and there bruiſe them with inves, &c: 
tin-|/ a wooden Peſtel, of els rub them in pieces 
very | with your hands, then put them into a well 


full |: and put the Liquor into a ſmall Barrel well 
and } + ſeaſoned,and ſweet, or into an Earthen Pot 
Pot | Cloſe covered, and add to each Gallon of 


em | 
not | 


to0 | F 
ken | 


be | 


hin « 


F Liquor Two pounds of bruiſed Loaf Sugar, 


2 and let the Liquor ſtand in a cool Cellar, 
? ix or ſeven weeks well ſtopt, only ſame- 
| times,if in a Barrel,give ita little vert,elſe 


f 


} It will break the Veſſel; Then take off the 
; Scum or Cream that i; on the top of the 
| Q_2 [iquor; 


: 
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Liquor , and let the Liquor run through 
a fine Strayner,and Bottle ir, putting into e- | 
very Bottle alittle ſpoonful ot beaten brown * 
Sugar Candy, and in fix weeks it will be | 

; 


ready for drinking: Let the Bottles be ſtrong 
ones, elſe it will break them, only you may 
prevent that, by opening your Bottles and | 
tet them ſtand a whole day uncork't, if |. 
it either cauſe the Corks to fly, or break þ; 
any of your Bottles, or put the Corks looſly | 
in at the firſt, and then knock them in |: 
cloſe after ſome time. 

Thus you may make excellent and deli- | 
cate Wines ot Currans , Black-berries, |" 
Rasberries, Goosberries, only let not |; 
your Goosberries be too ripe, but all the #: 
reſt full ripe. : FI 

If you deſire the Wine to be ſtronger | 
than this, put but a Pint and half, or af 
Pint of boyling Water to each Quart of þ: 
the Fruit, and you may make a ſecond and |? 
ſmaller fort of Wine, of the Mult, Murc 4 


or Pouz of your Fruit. _ 


Anoth:r 8. 16. For every pound of clean pick?t, | 
wy of make and ripe Fruit ſtampr, and the Liquor Or | 
n«g the (414 juice prelt out, take aQuart of Spring Wa- þ 
Wins f ter, andaquarter of a pound of fine White þ 

f 


—. Suvar, boil the Water and Sugar, Scum it | [ 
ſo good as and put in the juice of your Fruit, then [ct}! y 
the form-r it boil up again, takeit off the Fire, run it: : 


except fr through a hair Sieve, and when it*s through; 


Cherries ly cold, put it in a ſtean Pot or Veſllel clolc!? 
covered, G 


Win, 
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© covered, and placed 15 days in a cool Cel- 
15h © lar, then draw it out into Bottles, put in» 
3 e. | to each Bottle the quantity of a Nutmeg 
wn © of Loaf Sugar, it will not be fit to drink 
| be © under a quarter of a years time, and will 
= keep good a year. 

nay ” According to this laſt direction, you may Cherry 

© alſo make Cherry Wine, or to make it* 

- if ] the Eh uſe no more Water than juice of 


# 


| the Cherries. When you bottle any of 
olly | theſe Wines you may put the Corks looſe- 
- in |: ly in for ſome time before you ſtop them 


- Clole, 
leli- | * 
ies, | F 17. Cherry Brandy is uſually made Cherry 
; with Black Cherries, by filling a Bottle Zran. 
the b4 half full of Cherries, and putting 1n the 


?Brandy till the Bottle is near- full; ſhake 
4 it ſomtimes, within a Month it will be ready 
[to drink, but keep it in a cool Cellar. 


} F. 28. If you put the like quantity of G0955er-y 
«3 Goosberries inſtead of Cherries,it will make _— 
the Brandy very delicious, 


EK 


kt, 1 $- 19. Take Live Honey ( which 1s that zow to 
r or | Honey that naturally runs from the Combs mate 3e- 
VIZ [ without preſſure, by laying the Combs on theglinor 

hite 34 Sieve, and placing a Veſlzl under ir to - nhocad 
m it 4receive the Honey ) and add what quantity 
n let 19f Honey you pleaſe, to clear Spring Wa- 
1n it{Jf, (about the proportion of a Pint of 
ugh-{) Honey to a. quart of Water) then boil 
cloſet? Q 3 this 
ered, - 


PIR 
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this Liquor in a Braſs, or rather Copper 
Veſſel, for about an hour or more, then 
let it cool, the next morning you may Bar- 
rel it up, adding to the proportion of 15 
Gallons, an Ounce of Ginger,balf an Ounce 
of Cynnamon,of Cloves and Mace of eachan 
Gunce, all groſly beaten,for if you beatthem 
fine, they will always float in your Metheg- 
lin, and make it foul, and if you put 
them in whilit it is hot , the Spices 
will loſe their Spirits : You may allo, if you 
plcaſe, add a ſpoonful of Yelt, or Ale Barm, 


at the Bung-hole to encreaſe it's Fermen- 


tation, but let it not ſtand too cold at the 
{:rit, that being a principal impediment to 
it's Fermentation ; As ſoon as it hath done 
working, ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand for 
a Month ; then draw it into Bottles, which 
ſt itina cool Cellar , or Refrigeratory of 
Spring Water, and jt will become a moſt 
pleaſant Vinous Drink, dayly loſing it's 
luſcious taſt ; and the longer it is kept the 
better 1t will be. 

You may make it more or leſs ftrong as 
you pleaſe, by adding of more Honey, or 
more Water. | 

By long Boyling it is made more plea- 
{ant, and more durable, 

All Green Herbs are apt to make Me- 
theglin flat or dead, therefore ule your 
Hcrvs after they are well dryed in the 
ſhade : Cloves are apt to make it high co- 
lourcd ; and the Scumming of it in the boil- 


a= 
”w 


; 
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ing is not advantagious but injurious to it, 


becauſe the Scum being of the nature of 


Yeſt or Barm, helps to ferment and purity. 
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F$. 20. Take 24 Quarts of clear Spring xm 
Water, that hath been boyled with Li- make ſmal/ 
quoriſh, Roſemary,Bays, Fennel and Purſly #cah. 


Roots, of each half a handful, till ic taſt 
ſtrong of them, which will be in half an 
hours boyling; put the Water through a 
Sieve,- and add full eight Pints of Honey 
to it; When it is diſlolved ſet it over the 
Fire 1n a Braſs, or rather Copper Pan, let 
it boyl a quarter of an hour after it would 
boyl all over, in which time continue to 
Scum it clean; put it then' into Earthen 
Pans, and when it is cold as Wort is when 
it is put together, pour off the clear into a 
Pale, and put to it about one Pint and half 


| of Ale Barm, or Yelt, which muſt be pour- 


ed in by degrees as it works z when it hath 
ſtood all togethera day anda night, Tun 
K. up together in an Earthen Pot that hath 
a Spigot, and hang in it a bag with Nut- 
meg,: Ginger, and Cinnamon, quartered or 
fliced ; .if the weather be cold, cover it ; it 


{ muſt ſtand till the Barm begins to ſhrink 


from the ſides, which will be in eight or 
ten days; then Bottle it, and let it ſtand all 
night , with Corks put looſly in; the next 
day give them Air, and knock them down ; 
if the Weather be hot, put them in the Cel- 


Q 4 lar, 
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lar, otherwiſe in ſome warmer place tori | 
pen, it will be ready todrink in a Month. | 

You may this way make Metheglin by | 
adding a grater quantity of Honey; and | 
the ſame is highly commended. pj 
| 

F. 2x. Youmayealily extract great quan-| 
tities of the juice of the Birch-tree by cut- 
ting off the ends of the Boughsof the Tree, | 
and hanging Bottles thereon, leaving the 
ends of the Boughs fit to go into the Bot- 
tles mouths, and the Liquor will therein 
diſtil, Or with more eaſe cut a Swan or 
Gooſe quill at one end, in the ſhape of 
an Apple ſcoop or Apple Scraper, and 
with a 'Gvmblet make a hole in the body 
of the Bi:ch-tree, and put in this Quill 
with the mouth upwards, and ſet a Pot} 
under the other end of the Quill, and great 

uantities of the juice or Liquor will fall 
thorough the Quull into the Pot ; but that 
Liquor which comes from the Branches, 
being better and longer digeſted, is better | 
than that which comes from the Trunk of | 
the Tree, And this is only to be done 
from the end of Febrzary, to the end of 
March, of this Liquor or juice of the Birch 
is made a very wholſome and medicinable 
Wine in this manner, vis, 

To every Gallon of the Liquor add a 
pound of refined Sagar, and boil it about | 
a quarter or half an hour, then ſet it to 
cog), and add a very little Yeaſt to it, and 


_ 
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it will Ferment and thereby purge it ſelf 
from that little droſs, the Liquor and Su- 
gar can yield ; then put it in a Barrel, and 
add thereto a ſmall proportion of Cyn- 
namon and Mace bruiſed, about half an 
Ounce of both to ten Gallons; then ſtop 
it very cloſe, and about a Month after Bot- 
tle it, andina few days youl have a moſt 
delicate Wine of a Flayour like unto Rhe- 
niſh : It*s Spirits are ſo Volatile that they 
are apt to break the Bottles, unleſs placed 
in aRefrigeratory, and when poured out, 
it gives a White head in the Glaſs, This 
Liquor is not of long duration unlefs pre- 
ſerved very cool. Inſtead of every pound 
of Sugar, if you add a quart of Live Ho- 
ney and boil ir as be:ore, and adding Spice, 
and Fermenting it as you ſhould do Me- 
theglin, it makes alf admired Orink, both 
Pleaſant and medicinable, 

' Ale Brewed of the juice or Sap of the 
Birch-tree 1s eſteemed very wholeſome. 

Birch Wine, as alſo Birch Ale, are ex- 
cellent remedies againſt the Stone; Van Hel- 
ont being the firſt that diſcoved it's ver- 
tue, mightily commends it. 

If when you make your Metheglin you 
uſe the juiceof the Birch inſtead of Water, 
and when BarrelPd,you for every Gallon of 
the Liquor hang four Ounces of Daucus 
Seed, ſomething bruiſed in a bag in the Li - 

| ___ quor, 
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Quor, it's ſaid to be very good for the 
Stone. 


$. 22. The advantage in Planting Trees 
may thus eaſily be computed, viz. An Acre 
of Ground ( accounting eight yards to the 
Pole or Perch ) will take about 160 Trees, 
which may be ſet at diſtance enough;which 
Trees if bought, anc! not raiſed by your 
ſelf, may be had for at:out ſix pounds, when 
ſet and ſtaked; the yearly profit of the 
herbage or Tillage of this Acre of Ground 
for the firſt ſeven year: after Planting, may 
well be employed :a digging about the 
Roots of the Trees, carrying off coaveni= 
ent and proper So1!, or Compoſt for them, 
mantaining the F-::ces, paying duties, ec, 
At the ſeven yeu': end, thele 160 Trees, 
one Tree with anothenp will yield a Buſhel 
(accounting 3: Quarts to the Buſhel) of 
Apples <--ci: Tree, altho ſome of them 
may h:/e periſhed, and others as yet but 
youug raiſed in their places, yet may ſome 
of theſe Trees at ſeven ycars growth, bear 
two or three Buſhcls, and ſome a Buſhel 
and an half, which may in the whole a- 
mount to one hundred and ſixty Buſhels, 
whichat fix pence per Buſhel is fourPound ; 
the Herbage then will be worth at leaft 
thirty Shillings per Anzum,altho the Ground 
were worth leſs before 1t was Planted ; the 
eighth or niath year your Trees may one 
with another, and one year with another 
yield 


TY 
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yield you at leaſt twoor three Buſhels on 


! a Tree, and ſometimes more, which at ſo 
: low a rate, your ſix Pound firſt expended, 


and the forbearance of the prof of your 
Land, and intereſt of your Money for ſe- 
ven years, will bring you at leaſt eight 


' Pounds per Annum , the Herbage being ſtill 


allowed, for the maintenance of your Plan- 
tation ; but if a good Fruit year happen, 
and your 160 Trees yield you fix or ſeven 
hundred Buſhels, and thoſe worth twelve 
pence, or eight pence the Buſhel , it will 
in one year more then retaliate all your 
paſt labour, charge and loſs, and your 
ſelf will be furniſhed with an excellent 
Orchard, very ſerviceable to your Family 
both in baking , and making ſtrong, and 
{mall Cyder for your Table,and thereby ſav- 
ing great quantities of Malt. 

A Buſhel and half, or 48 Quarts of Ap- 
ples will make 1$ , 20, 22, or ſomtimes 
24. Quartsof Cyder,according to the good- 
neſs of your Fruit for that purpoſe, and 
there will alſo be ſo much Cyderkin made 
of the Pouz, or Murc, as will be better 
worth than the charge of Grinding and 
Preſling,&c. Twenty Buſhels commonly make 
a Hogſhead of Cyder. 

They that are deſirous to underſtand the 
ordering of a Garden, either for the Kit- 
chin, or Flowers, let them peruſe a Book 
calPd, The Erglifſs Gardiner, writ by Leo- 


| nard 
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ard Meagar, and therein they”l find both 
ample and true inſtructions, 


Altho there isno Liquor, Drink, or Diet | 


alike pleaſant to all; ſome preferring Dull 
Coffee before any other, ſome ſtale Beer, 
others,fat Ale,or Mum ; one Claret,another 
Sack ; yet our Engliſh know no other Drink 
ſo generally palatable as Cyder , becauſe 
It may be made ſuit with any humourous 
Drinker. It's made Luſcious by the ad- 
dition of a good quantity of fivect Apples 
at the Grinding z pleaſant, beirig made with 
Pippins or Gennet-Moyls ; Racy, Polig- 
nant, Oyly, Spicy, and Rich, with the Red- 
ſtreak, and ſeveral other ſorts of Fruits , 
even as the Operator pleaſes. And it faris- 
fies thirſt, if not too ſtale, more than any 
other uſnal Driak whatſoever 3 and in ſuch 
years as Corn 1s dear, the beſt Cyder may 
be made at a far eafier rate than ordinary 
Ale. The conſiderations whereof 2dds much 
to the exhilerating virtue of this Drink. 

Next unto Cyder, Perry claims the pre- 
cedency, eſpecially if made of the beſt juicy 
Pears celebrated for that purpoſe, as the 
Bosbery-Pear, Bareland-Pear, the Red 
and White Horte-Pear, or many forts of 
wild and choak Pears, but above all the 
Turgovian-Pear, 

Wines or Drinks made of Currans, 
Goosberries, Rasberries, Blackberries , 
Cherries, or Plus, prepared and made 
as Is before taught, may be more acceptable 
[Ke 


a 


WY 
: 
- 


” 


and Cyderist. 


” to our Palats, healthy , pleaſant, and pro- 
| fitable than thoſe exotick Wines many are 


ſo fond of and Dote on, 

And in this very year 1682, | know 
Wine made of the White Dutch Curran, 
according to the direftion of the x5 Sed. 
of this Chap. ( only there was but a Pint 


; of Water added to each Quart of the Fruit) 


far ſuperiour to the beſt French White 
Whine could be bought in our Country, 
if ſeveral judicious Palats were not miſta- 


ken, 


Be Of Diapalme , and of Deminio Com- 
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poſit, of each two Ounces, and of Hogs- How to Li- 
greaſe rendred ( no Salt being in it) half I 
a Pound, melt them together, Keeping waj in the 
continual ſtirring, and Liquor the Leather Fields ard 
and Soles therewith, belore the Boots or Orchards 
Shoos are ſhaped out, and afterwards when #2 **ep cx 
occaſion is, the Liquor muſt be warm when”** 


uled. 


An' 


An Abridgment of the Stas | 
| tutesof 43, Eliz. Cap. 7. , 
and 15, Car. 3. Cap. 2. 


Linea WE any ſhall be Convitted by his own | 
gainſt Confeſſion, or by the Teſtimony of 

ocans one Witneſs upon Oath , before one | 

and ſteal- Juſt ice of Peace , or Head Officer, to 

 , haveunlawfully cut and taken away, any | 
00d, Graz . . | 

&C, rain growing , robbed any Orchard or 

Garden, digged up or taken away any 

Fruit Trees, broken any H:dges, Pales, | 

or other Femces , cut or ſpoiled any | 

Woods or under Woods, ſtanding ana 

growing, or the like, or to have been | 

acceſſary thereunto , ſhall for the firſt 

offence pay unto the party grieved, ſuch 

damages and within ſuch time, as by 

the ſaid Juſtice, or head Officer ſhall be 

appointed: And in caſe the pary offena- | 

ing ſhall not by the ſaid Juſtice or Of- 

ficer, be thought able to diſcharge the 

ſade damages, or ſhall not diſcharge them | 

accorains to the ſaid Order , then or F, 

the 


S 
* 


-» — 


I 


the [aid Offender be by them, or either 
of them ( reſpettivly) committed to 
the Conſtable , or other Officer of the 
place, where the Offence was commit- 
ed, or the party apprehended , to be 
Whipped, and for every other offence 
committed afterwards , and proved as 
aforeſaid, the party offending ſhall re- 
cerve the like puniſhment of W hip- 
ing. 

The Conſtable, or other inferior Of- 
ficer that herein refuſeth or nepleGeth 
to do his duty, ſhall by any ſuch Juſtice 
of Peace or Head Officer be committed 
to Priſon without Bail, till he Whip, 
or cauſe to be Whipped the party of- 
fending, as is above limited, 

No Juſtice of Peace ſhall execute 
this Statute for Offences done to him 
felf, nnleſs he be Aſſociated with oe 
or more Fuſtices of Peace , whom the 
Offence dorh not concern. Vid.the Statute 


of 43. Eliz. Cap. 7. 4t large. 


Statute, 15. Car. 2. Cap. 2. 7ec- 
citing the Statuteof 43. Eliz. Cap.7. 
doth not ſufficiently prevent , nor P- 
aiſh theCutting and ſpoiling of Woods , 
EnaGs, that ever Conſtable , Head- 
boroneh, 


borough , and other perſon in every 
County, City, or other place, where they 
ſhall be Officers or Inhabitants, ſhall and 
may Apprehend, or cauſe to be Appre« 
hended, every perſon they ſhall ſubed 
having, carrying, or conveying, any 
burden or Bundle of Wood, Poles, young 
Trees, Bark, Baſt of Trees, Gates,Stiles, 
Poſts, Pales, Rails, or Hedg-wood, 
Broom, or Furze. 

And by Warrant under the hand and 
Seal of any one Juſtice of the Peace, 
direfted to any Officer , Fare Officer 
may enter into, and ſearch the Houſes, 
Tards, Gardens, and other places bes 
longing to the Houſe or Houſes, of e- 
very perſon or perſons they ſhall ſuſ= 
pect to have any kind of juch Wood, 
or other the ſaid Trees, &Cc. and where 
they ſhall find any ſuch, to apprehend 
evey perſon ſuſpetted for Cutting and 
taking the ſame, and as well thoſe aps 
prehended carrying any kind of Wood 
or other Trees and premiſſes ;, as thoſe 
7n whoſe Houſes or other places belong- 
ing to them, any of the ſame ſhall be 
found to carry before any one Juſtice 
of the Peace of the ſame County : and 
ſuch perſons ſuſpetFed do not give 4 


good accompt how th'y came by the 


ſam 


J ww 


| by the ſaid 


WW: Wy I SS $M. - Bay WV 


F ſame by the conſent of the owner , ſuch 


as ſhall ſatisfy the ſaid Juſtice, or 
within ſome convenient time to be ſet 
Tuſtice, produce the party 
of whom they bought the ſaid Wood, or 
ſome credible witneſs upon Oath, to 
prove ſuch ſale, which Oath the ſaid 
Tuſtice may Adminſter, then ſuch per- 


' ſons ſo ſuſpeed, and wot giving ſuch 


good accompt, nor, producing ſuch wit- 


neſs, ſhall be adjudged as convided, 


' for cutting and ſpoiling of Woods, 


Unaerwooas, Poles, Trees,Gates, Stiles, 
Poſts, Pales, Rails, Hedg-wood, Broom, 


' or Furze, within the meaning of the 


Statute -# Breen Elizabeth , and ly- 
able to the Puniſhments therein; aud 
of this AF appointed. | 
Every perſon ſo Convitted, ſhall for 
the firſt offence, give the owner ſatis- 


: fattion. for his damages, within ſuch 


time as the Juſtice ſhall ajprint, and 
over and above, ga down to the O: 
verſeers of the Poor of the Pariſh 
where ſuch offence is , ſuch ſunin of 
Money { not exceeding ten ſhillitizs } 
as the Juſtice ſhall think meet, in des 


 falt of eipher of which payments, the 
: aid Juſtice may On ſaith affetter 
| fy 
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ſhall and may award the party that 


to the Houſe of Correttion for ſuch | 
time ( not exceeaing one Month ) as | 
he ſh: think fit, or to be Whipt by F 
the Conſtable or other Officer , as in 
his judo ment ſhall ſeem expedient. 
And If ſuch perſon ſhall again com-| 
mit the ſaid offence, and be thereof 
Coxvidted as before, that then the 
perſons offending the ſecond time, and 
Convicted , ſhall be ſent to the Houſe 
of Corredtion for one Month , and | 
there be kept to hard labour , and forÞ 
the third offence , Convidted as before, 
ſhall be judged and deemed as incorri- 
gible Rogues. P 
Provided alſo whoever ſhall buy a-P 
ny Burdens, or any the premiſſes men- | 
toned in this Bill ſuſpected to be Stc- 
len, or unlawfully come by, the Fuſti- 
ces, Mayors, or chief Officers , or any | 
one of them within their reſpedtiveÞ 
Juriſditions , npon complaint may ex- | 
amine the matter upon Oath , and if 
they find the ſame was bought of any h 
ſuſpeded to have Stolen, or unlawful- | 
lv come by the ſame, then any one of 


the ſaid Juſtices or chief Officers , | 


bought the ſame, to pay treble the ys 7 
ue 


value thereof to the party from whom 
the ſame was Stolen or unlawfully ta- 


ken, and in default of preſent payment, 
to Iſſue out their reſpettive Warrants 
to levy the ſame by diſtreſs, and Sale 
of the Offenders Goods, rexndring the 
overplus to the party, and in default 


of ſach diſtreſs to commit the party to 
the Goal, at his own charge, there to 


remain one Month without Bail. 


P rovidea no perſon be queſt zoned for 
any offence within this Att, unleſs with- 


- in ſix weekes after the Offence com- 
| mitted, 


CHAP: 
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lg, Trench, and Dung Ground, andf 
make it ready for the Spring ; pref 
Wo! pare Soil, dig Borders ; uncover as yetf. 
bit the Roots of old unthriving , or over-haſty 4 
+ Blooming Trees Plant Quickſets, tran(-F* 
plant Fruit-trees, if not finiſhed; ſet Vines|þ' 
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WTSf and Prune the old ; Prune eſpecially the: 
W's Branches of old Planted Fruit-trees, aboutf- 
Fa the decreaſe of the Moon; but Prune notf* 
| hy [ the newly Planted till the Sap begin to ſtirþ 


Cleanſe Trees from Moſs, the Weather: 

moiſt. Nail and trim the Wall-fruit-txees | 

and Eſpalirs. Gather towards the end 

of the Month Cyons for Grafts of Cher-}: 

[8 ries, Plams, and Pears, before they begit} 

Wig j to ſprout and any ſpeck of White appear} 
if 


on the Buds, if the Weather be open, In 
over-wet or hard Weather cleanſe, mend, 
. ſharpen and prepare all your Grafting and 
Garden Tools; Deſtroy Vermin in your? 
Seminarj!) 


the 


nf we a 


inf) hardy Pot-herbs. 


' 
: 
| 


a 
F 


and Cyderift. 


Bf 
” Seminary of Kernels and Stones for 


Stocks, 


FEBRUARY. 
Ontinue yet to Prune Fruit-trees, and 
bind ,, Plaiſh, Nail, and dreſs the 


' moſt delicate Wall-fruit, if not finiſhed 
L 
: ing the ſwelling Buds, and Bearers; cut and 


before, but be exceeding careful of injur- 


lay Quick-ſets, teim up the Hedges and 


 eſpaliersz Plant Vines as yet and Hops, 
' ſet Kernels, and Stones of all ſorts, Sow 


and ſet Beans, Peas, Radiſh, Parſaips, 
Carrots, Onions , Garlick. Now is the 


| ſeaſon for circumpoſition by Tubs or Baſ- 
| kets of Earth, and laying of Branches to 


take Root; rub Moſs from your Trees 
after a ſoaking Rain, and ſcrape and cleanſe 
them of Cankers, draining away the Wet 
(if need require) from the too much 
moiſtened Roots. Mold and Earth up 
the Roots of ſuch Fruit-trees as were 
bared. Pull oft the Webs of Caterpillars 
from the Tops and Twigs of Trees, and 
bura them. Gather Worms in the Even. 
ing after Rain. Plant Cabbage Plants, 
Colliflowers, Parſly, Spinage and other 
Graft Cherries, Plums, 
and Pears, and towards the end of the 
Month, Apples if a forward Spring, Get 
Cyons for Apple-grafts. You may yet 
tranſplant Trees, tho it had bzen better 
done in Ofober, or November, Slit almoſt 

R 2 through 
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through the Bark , your Bark-bound and 
Canker'd Trees. Plant Potatos, but not 
amongſt your Fruit-trees, 


M 4 R C H. 

TY 722ins is yet ſeaſonable, and you 
may tranſplant what Trees are yet 

leſt, tho it be dangerous and full late e- 
novgh, unleſs in very backward, or moift 
places. You may Graft' Apples all this 
Month, and in the begining of 1t Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears; you may as yet cut 
Quickſets, and cover ſuch Tree-roots as 
were bared in Autumn, Prune laſt years 
Grafts, and cut off the heads of your Bud- 
ded Stocks. Now is beſt time for raiſing 
on Hot Beds, Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, 
Slip and ſet Sage, Roſemary , Lavender , 
Thyme, &c, Sowin the beginning Endive, 
Succory , Leeks, Radiſh , Beets, Chard- 
beet, Scorzonera, Parſnips, Skerrets, Par- 
ſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sel- 
lery,Smallage, Alifanders,&c. Sow alſo Let- 
tuce,Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlane, Tur- 
neps, to have early, Beans, and Peas to- 
wards the full Moon, Carrots, Cabbages, 
Creſſes, Fennel , Majoran, Dill , Scurvy- 
graſs. Set Cabbage-plants, and Colli- 
flowers. Tranſplant any fort of Pot or 
Medicinal Herbs ; Mid-march dreſs up and 
ſtring your Strawberry Beds. Uncover 
Aſparagus,and Tranſplant Aſparagus-roots 
to make new Beds, This is the /phary 
| | | Mont! 
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Month for Botling Cyder, and if you put 
in about half a ſpoonful of Spirit of Cla- 
ry, it will make the Liquor 1o pertectly to 
relemble the very beſt Canary, that few 
good and excrcifed Palats will be able to 
diſtinguiſh it, Set Potatos, but not a- 
mong{ your Fruit-trees ; Sets them thus, 
Plow or Dig Ground into Buts or Bor- 
ders about fix Foot broad, bur leave two 
Foot intervals; then Harrow or Rake 1t 
well, then ſpread Rotten Dung thereon, 
on the top whereof lay Potato Sets, then 


| Shovel up the Earth in the intervals, and 


cover the Sets two or three Inches thick. 


| Moſt ſorts of Sallet, Pot, and ſweet Herbs 


may be ſown from the firſt of March, to 
the end of 7uly, and moſt ſorts of fet- 
ting Herbs may be removed, flipt and parted 
the ſame time, 
 ' AZ Ai He 

Lant Artichock Slps, ſet great Boans, 
P and ſow Carrots; if the Spring be not 
forward you may yet Graft Apples in the 
beginning of the Month. Gather Worms, 
Snails, afrer evening ſhowers and aſter all 
the. Summer Rains : and deſtroy Caterpil- 
lare Webs. and ſmoak Caterpillars and 
black Flies from vour Trees, Mov Car- 
pet Walks, Weed your Currans, Goos- 
berries, &c. From the beginning to the 
middle ſet Potatos, but not amongſt Frutt- 
trees. You may yet llip Lavender, Thyme, 
Roſemary, &c, Towards the middle begin 
4 tQ 
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to Plant forth your Melons, Cucumbers 
and fo to the later end, your Ridges well 
prepared. Sow ſweet Majoran, Hyſlop, 
Baſil, Winter Savory , Scurvy-graſs, Let- 
tice, Purſſane, Coliflowers, Radiſh, 
Thyme, and' all fine and tender Seeds, 
Clip Shrubs after ſhowers, | 


M A T. 

Ontinne your Weeding before they 
run to Seeds, and with Sheers top your 
Currans, and Goosberries. Sow ſweet 
Majoran, Baſil, Thyme, hot and Aroma- 
tick Herbs and plants which are moſt ten- 
der. Sow Purſlane to have young , Let- 
tuce, large ſided Cabbage, Painted Beans. 
I ook to your Melons, and towards the 
cnd of the Month forbear any longer to 

cover them, 

7 UNE. 

Ow Lettuce, Chervil, Radiſh, eve, to 
have young and tender Salleting, Spin- 
age. Cleanſe Vines of exuberant Branches 
cropping not cutting, and ſtopping the 
joint immediately before they Bloſſom, and 
ſome of the under Branches that bear no 
Fruit, eſpecially in young Vineyards when 
they firſt begin to bear, and thence for- 
wards. Gather Herbs in the full to keep 
dry, they keep and retain their Virtue and 
tweet ſmell better dry'd in the Sun, than 
ihade, whatever ſome pretend, 
pes t% _.. 


and Cyaerif, 


About a fortnight before and as much 
after Midſummer are the chief and beſt times 
to Inoculate Peaches, Apricocks, Cherries, 
Plums , Pears, Nectarins , and Apples. 
Water lately Planted Trees, and put moiſt 
and ha!t rotten Fearn, Weeds, and Vega- 
tables about the foot of their Stems. Con- 
tinue Weeding, and gather Snails after 


' Rain. Unbind thoſe Grafts you bound. 


About 14 days before or after Midſummer, 
ſow Turneps upon Ground prepared as 


for Barley; after Midſummer makes they 


better Turnep, Three Pints of Seed wall 
ſow an Acre, accounting ſeven yards to the 
Pole; your $:ed is to be mixed with dry 
Sand thus, Three ſpoonfuls of Seed with a 
peck of Sand, then ſow; if immediately 
after ſowing a ſhower of Rain and hot Sun- 
gleams happen, it's ſpoiÞd, 


FY-L-I. 

og Lettuce, Radiſh, Spinage, ec. for 

late and tender Saljetting. Sow Jat- 
er Peasta be ripe ſix weeks after Michael- 
mas, Water young Planted Trees and 
Layers. Prune now Apricocks, and Pea- 
ches, ſaving as many of the young likelieſt 
Shoats as are well placed, for the now 
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bearers commonly periſh the new ones | 


ſucceeding : Cut cloſe and even, Let ſuch 
Pot-herbs run to Secd as you would fave. 
Ahaut the eighth Inoculate ſuch Fruits as 
I Fuze are diretcd, and ſow T —_ 

allo 
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alſo then and towards the fui! Moon, To- 
wards the later end viſit your Vineyards 
again, and itop the exuberant Shoots above 
the Fruit,but ſo as not toexpoie them to the 
Sun. Search under Wall-tree-leaves for 
Snails, they ſtick commonly about the 
Fruit, pull not off what 1s bitten, for then 
the?l begin afreſh, Now (in the drieſt 
ſeaſon) with Brine, Pot Aſhes and Water, 
or a decoction of Tobacco refuſe, Water 
your Gravel Walks, &c. to YJeſtroy both 
Worms, and Weeds, of which it will cure 
them for ſome years, Cont'::ue Weeding ; 
gather Currans to make W:ne of, Make 
ready your Cyder Mill and Preſs, ec. 


3 VP GCU-ST. 

Noculate now earl” it you began not 

before. Prune off 7-t ſaperfiuous Bran- 
ches and Shoots or 15:5 ſecond Spring, but 
leave ſome Leaves *@ ſcreeti the Fruit from 
the Sun, furaiſniiis and naijing what you 
will ſpare t-> cover the detects of your 
Walls. Puli up the Sncxers. Sow Ra- 
diſhes, tender Cabbages, Colleflowers for 
Winter Plants, Corn-ſallet, Marigold, 
Lettuce, Carrots, Parſrips, Tnrnps, Spi- 
naze, Onions, alſocur??d Endive, Angelica, 
Ecurvy-grais, &c. pul up ripe Onions and 
Garlick, &:, Towards the end ſow Pur- 
ſlan, Chard, Beet, Chervil, &c, Tran- 
ſplant ſuch Lettuce as you?l have ahide all 
Winter, Gather your Olitory Seeds, 
| aud 
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| and clip and cut all ſuch Herbs and Plants 
within one handful of the Ground. Before 
the full, unbind and releaſe the Buds yau 
lnoculated. Gather your Windfal Ap- 
les from day to day, if the Weather 
- dry. Make Summer Perry and Cy- 
cr, 


SEPTEMBER. | 
(RE now (if ripe) your Winter- 
fruit as Plums, Pears, Apples, &c. 

to prevent their failing by great Winds, 
alſo in dry Weather gather Wind-falls 
from day to day. Sow Lettuce, Radiſh, 
Sp:;naze, Parſnips, Skerrers, Colle-flow- 
ers, Cavbages, Onions, Scurvy-grafs, An- 
| niſeeds, and Winter Herbs. Now you 
may Tranſplant moſt fort of Eſculentand 
Phyſical Plaiits, Artichocks, and Aſparagus 
Roots. Sow Winter Herbs and Roots, 
and Plant Strawberries out of the Woods : 
{ Towards the end Farth up your Winter 
| Plants, and Sallet Herbs, and. Plant forth 
- your Colle-ilowers, and Cabbages ſown 
In Auguſt, With a pair of Sheers top Cure 
rans, and Goosberries, dig about, Manure 
and MoJd up their Roots, towards the end, 
Make Perry and Cyder, 
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OCTORBERF | 

Rench, Dig, and Manure Ground for 

* Orchading, and Kitchin Garden to 
lye for a Winter Mellowing, Plant and 
ſet Fruit-Trees of all ſorts, Standard, 
Mural, or Shrubs, which loſe their Leaf, 
and that as ſoon as it falls, Chooſe no 
Tree for the Wall above two years Graft- 
ing at moſt, Now is the time for laying 
bare old unthriving,or over-haſty Blooming 
Trees. The Moon decreaſing, gather the 
remaining Winter-fruit in dry Weather, 
lay them up clean, leſt they taint ; Plant 
and Plaſh Quickſets. Sow all Stoney and 
hard Kernels and Seeds, ſuch as Cherry, 
Pear, Plum, Peach , Almond-ſitones , &c. 
Alſo all forts of Nuts, Haws, Aſhen, 
Sycamore , and Mapple-keys; Acorns, 
Beech-maſt, Apple, Pear, and Crab-Ker- 
nel for Stocks ; or you may defer it till 
towards the later end of the next Month, 
Keep your Stones and Nuts in Sand till 
Mr! ſet. Yet ſow Lettuce. Make Winter Cy- 
| 9 der, and Perry, Sow as in September. 
Siveep and cleanſe your Walks of Autum- 
nal fallen Leaves. 


NOVEMBER. 

(x7 Compoſt out of your Melon 
4 Ground, or turn and mingle it with 
the Earth,and lay it in Ridges ready for the 
Spring ; Trench and fit Groynd for Arti- 
| chocks, 


and Cyderiit. 


Artichocks, Mold them up, and cover them 
inthe beginning of Froſts with Horſe.dung. 
Continue ſetting and Tranſplanting Trees; 
loſe no time, hard Froſts come on a pace 
yet you may lay bare old Trees, Plant 
young Trees, Standard, or Mural. Fur- 
niſh your Nurſery with all forts of Stocks 
to Grait in. Sow and ſet early Beans, 
and Peas till Mid-March. Now lay up in 
your Cellars for Seed to be Tranſplanted 
at Spring , Carrots , Parſnips , Cabages , 
Colliflowers, &c. In a dry day gather your 
laſt Orchard Fruits, Take up your Pota- 
tos for Winter ſpending, there will enough 
remain for Stocks, tho never ſo exactly ga- 
therd, ſave the ſmall ones for Sets. Cut 
off the tops of Aſparagus and cover them 
with long Dung, or make Beds to Plant in 
Spring. Set yet all forts of Kernels and 
Stones to raiſe Stocks for Nurſery, In 
Froſts Cover the Windows of your Fruit 
Room, andthe Fruits, with Mats of Straw, 
Oc. 

Now order Turneps for Seed thus, viz. 
about the Tenth get up ſome of your lar- 
geſt and beſt Turneps, ( 20, will yield a- 
bout a Quart of Seed ) but waſh them nor, 
then cut off the top of the Buſh or Stalk, 
leaving five or fix Inches to grow to the 
Turnep, lay theſe about 14 days in a cool 
Room, then prepare a convenient Plot of 
Ground by Diging and Trenching gcod 
ſtore of rotten Muck, then ſet Turneps 


bak 
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half a yard diſtant from each other , and 

z Mould up the Earth three Inches bigh on 
the Stalk about each ; in April, place im] 
Haſel Rails about them to keep them up, 
and thy?l be Seed ” pn; if you cat: Pre. 
ſerve them from Birds , which 1s done by 
placing a live Catling tied near i: ds.'y fi 
with Milk, and the old ones r:torting to 
it. If you ſet not theſe Turneps till 7auw- 
ary , the Seed produces a Watery, but 
larger Turnep, Take up Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, &c. to be kept in Cellars in Sand 
for ſpending. 


DECEMBE R. 

Rune and Nail Wall-fruit and Standard- 

trees,and Plant Vines, &c, Alſo Stocks 
for Grafting, Sow and ſet all ſorts of Ker. 
nels, Seeds , and Stones; Trench Ground 
and Dung it, to be ready for Bordures or | 
Planting of Fruit-trees. Turn and refreſh 
your Autumnal Fruits, leſt they taint, and 
open the Windows where they lye in a 
clear and ſerene day. Preſerve your 
Fruit from Frofts, 


Let Planters note that the Wood of 
the Pear-tree, Plum-tree, Black-cherry- 
tree, Walnut-tree , and Cheſnut-tree, are 
excellent for Stools, Chairs, Tables, 
Cabinets, and many other Works for the 


Joyner , 
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Joyner , and Sculptor ; and tho the Wood 
of ſome of them be ſubject to the Worm 
and putrefa&tion, that may be both pre- 
vented, and cured if not too far gone , 
by anointing three or four times with Lift- 
ſeed Oyle; it has been experimented 1n a 
Walnut Table, where it deſtroy*'d Millions 
of Worms immediately,and is to be pract- 
tiſed for Tables, Tubes, Boxes, Mathe- 
matical Inſtruments, Bedſteds, Chairs, 
Rarities, ec. Oyl of Walnuts will do the 
lame, is ſweeter and a better Verniſh, bur 
above all is commended Oyl of Cedar, or 
that of Juniper, But the more curious 
may uſe this great ſecret ( diſcover*d by 
Mr, Evelin, Page, 70 of his Sylva ) VIZ. PuTc 
common Yellow Sulphur into a Cucurbit 
Glaſs, upon which pour ſo much vi the 
ſtrongeſt Aqua Fortis, as may cover it 
three fingers deep, diftil this to dryneſs, 
which is done by two or three Rettih- 
cations: Let the Sulphur remaining in the 
bottom ( being of a Blackiſh or ſad Red 
Colour) be laid on a Marble, or put into 
a Glaſs where it will eaſily diſlolve into 
Oyl: With this Anoint either what is 
infected, or to be preſerved of Tym- 
ber, it tinges Wood with no unpleaſant 
Colour , by no Art to be Waſhed out, 
and fach a preſervation of all man- 
ner of Woods, nay of many other 


things 
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things as Ropes, Cables, Fiſhing-nets, 
Maſts of Ships, &c. That it defends 
them from putrefaction, either in Wa- 
ters, under, or above the Earth, in 
the Snow, Ice, Air, Winter or Sum- 
mer , &c. 


ADDENDA. 


1; F-PO the end of the ficſt Chapter? 

ſhould have been added the follows 
inf, vis, And when Stocks are removed 
out of the Seminary into the Nurſery, or 
elſwhere, be ſure to cut off as well the greats 
eſt part of thedown right Tap, or Heatt- 
root of Stocks; as alſo the ends of all 0- 
ther Roots, and then to ſet them as ſhallow 
28 poſlible, ſo 4s they miy be able to take 
good Rooting. : 


F? T the end of the 6ch Se8. in Chap; 
Second, this ſhould have been ad- 
ded, viz, Be ſure therefbre to let your 
Stocks for Pears and Applet be well growgd 
before they are Gtafted,that they may be 4- 
| ble to make ſtrong, and rall Shoots thre firſt 
year after Grafted , for if Graftedthe ſame 
year they are removed, or the next year, 
not Qne of many makes a good Tree; be- 
Ndes thete are ſeveral forts of Fruit-trees, 
as Pearmains, Winter-queenings, and Jaty- 
flower-apples , &c, that will not make a 
Tres worth your labour, unleſs Grafted on 
2 luſty plump Stock ; ms they — 

| oor 
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Shoot weak and crooked ; fo divers ſorts 
of Pears , of which the Wardens are the 
-worſt to make a handſome Tree of, 
3 T the end of the firſt Sed. in Chay, 
ſeventh, the following ſhould have 
been added, viz. And indeed all Land pro- 
per for Corn, as Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
Beans, and Peeſe are proper for Fruit-trees : 
but the moſt improper are extream hot and 
dry Sands, and on the other ſide grounds 
very Wet and cold. 


... A; T theend of the ſeventh Chap. page 
pi . 4. F. $6;the following Seg. hol Fave 
been added, ; VIZ, 

. $. 23- After your Trees are tranſplant- 
ed into Orchards, the greateſt care and 
charge is to keep them ſafe from being a- 
buſed, either by Weeds that may grow a- 
bout them, Suckers that may grow out of 
them, between the Roots, and ſpreading 
Boughs, and from all Cattle, Hares, Coneys, 
and Canker ( for which ſome affirm Hogs- 
dung either mixed with the Earrn, or ſome 
laid on the top about the ſtem to be an ex- 
cellent remedy) and in caſe where they are 
digged or Plowed about the Roots, your 
Trees will thrive much better, and grow 
twice as fall. 


5. In 


19928 
"i N Pagep at the end of the tenth SAY, 
the following ſhoutd have ' been ad- 
ded, vis. Obſerve in ſetting Fruit- 
treestocut off the greateſt part of the down- 
right Tap', .or Heart-root, and alfo the 
ends of all the other Roots of the Tree, 
and let not the top of the uppermoſt 
Roots be above two Inches under the 
Surface , and the bottom of the Roots 
not more than nine or ten Jnches below 
the Surface of the Earth; and if the 
Hole the Tree is to be ſet in, be dizged deep, 
and filPd up again with good Earth before 
the Tree is Planted (unleſs the Earth be 
yery well crod down ) the Tree and all will 
linck together, and never proſper : there - 
fore in ſuch a caſe, ?its beſt to (et the Tree 
ſo ſhallow as to raiſe the Earth ſix or ſeven 
Inches above the Roots about the ſtem, and 
to cover the uppermoſt Roots with gogd 
Earth, to prevent that misfortune, | 


6, T the end of the third line in Page 

163, the following ſhould have 
bzen added, viz You may alſo.obtain ma- 
ny excellent Sets of Currans and Goosber- 
rics, if in Fanmzry,or b:ginning of February, 
when the weather is open, you lay down 
ſeveral Limbs and Twiggs of them, . flat 
and cloſe to. the Earth, aad fo keep them 
down by a hookcd ſtick driven into the 
Farih, or a Brick ſtove; then cover cvety 
Limb and Twieg f laid Gown, all along 
I-3 TWO. 


Fare to keep that part of the y 
Stock, which is hetween the old Root 
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(wo Inches thick with good e 
the top Branch or Twigg, obich. ſt be 
out and be uncover'd, and by that time 
the next year, you?l have abundance 


yell Rooted Plants, fit to tranſplant: ta 


and the Cover*d part , that it run no 
out in Buds or Branches , for if it do, 


- ' 


the Twigs will be pob'd of that nouriſh- 


ment which ſhonld feed them : Alſp re- 
member to keep them clear of all Gr 
and Weeds that may 1n the leaſt annoy 
them, EY 


7 A T the end of the 22 Chap. Page 
| . 167 , the following ſhould haye 
heen added, wiz. Peaches and Nettarins 
are Propagated only by Ingculating , and 
that gn Stocks raiſed either on Peach- 


Pnes , or Plum-ſtoncs; Byt obſervs the 


Stocks raiſed of PEach-ſtones will be ſoon- 
gr ready to Inqevlate, and the Buds wil 
take very ſure that are Jnoculated into 
them z but they mult be carefully and ten- 
derly uſed in the removal, and muſt nat 


e expected to make long laſting Trees 


Stocks from Plum-ſtones, and Bndded 
with a Pcach will make a more firm ang 
ing Pcach-tree ; and ſuch as will bear 


Far Welt There 


.E 
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Tinouſhgs a_ = Spacks for 
caches, NeQarins, Apricocks, and P 
from Stones of the Wheat-plum , which 
is a White Plum ripe in Augeft, (if you 
can have them ) or in want of them from 
the Stones of the White Pear-plum, which 
js generally commended and uſed, or of 
ood White Plum whoſe Free puts 


other 
forth large Shoots or Branches. 


The Suckers likewiſe from the Roots 
of the ſaid Wheat Plum make exce}lent 


Stocks for Peaches, NeCtarins, Apricocks, 
| and Dwarf and Wall Plum-trees, 


s. T the end of the 23 Chap. Page 
169, the following ſhould have 
heen added, viz. Strawherries are increaſ- 
ed dy ſetting the young Roots, which 
increaſe from the ſtrings which run from 
the elder Plants, they are go he found jn 
Woods and ſuch like Places, from whence 
many provide themſelves as well as in 
Gardens; they are Planted at divers Sea- 
ſons, but principally at the Spring and 
Fall; but many refuſe ta ſet them in the 
Spring, becauſe then ther's a Summers 
Weeding, and little or no Fruit the firſt 
year, ſo that maſt Plant about the 2gth of 
Auguft , or Michaelmas, and ſomtimes la- 
ter , but ſomething ſooner is better ; far 
then they'l have got ffrength, and bork 
? [ 
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both more , and ' fairer Fruit, Set then 
about half a- foot aſunder, which is near 
enough ; and if you'l have fair Fruit and 
your Bed laft longer withont renewing, 
or new Planting; often cut away 
ſtrings that tun from the Roots , othet. 
wiſe they*l ſtarve one another 1 alfo every 
Winter, not Summer , new mold them, 
and in dry Weather often Water them, 
chiefly in Blooming and Fruit time, but 
do it throughly ; where not carefully laok- 
ed after, a Bed of Strawberries laſts net 
above two or three years at moſt. 


, The ordering of great Strawberries dif. 
fers but little, only to be ſet at a larger 
diſtance, and the Root kept malded up, 
and the Stalks for Fruit tied up, and of- 
ten Watered in dry Weather, 


9. A” the end of the 25th Chap. page 

174. the following ſhould have 
been added, viz. Cherries are propagated 
by Grafting or Tnoculating on Stocks rail- 
ed from Cherry-ſtones, ſet or ſowed, or 
young wild Chery-trees got out of Woods, 
&c. or Suckers from the common harſh 
Red Cherry. The wild Stocks make 
targe handſome Standard Trees, bt 
though Grafted with a good kind , do 
not bear Fruit 9 plentifully as the Snck- 
ers of the Red being Giafted do, which 
| SUCK? 
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Fuckers are fitteſt ro Graft Cherries or 
for Wall or Dwarf-trees , being of much 
ſmaller growth than thoſe of the wild 
kind are, No Fruit.trees proſper un- 
der the dripping of Walnut-trees, and 
Cherry-trees, Note that Suckers of Pears, 
Cherries, and Wheat Plums, make good 
Stocks to Graft Pears, Cherries, and 
Plums on, for Wall-trees, or Dwarf 
trees. 


ARRATA, 


Pe: 29. 1.7.r. diſpleaſe. P. 43. 1.31. r. Slicing. P. 64.1. 
14. r. Bud or Sprig. P. 64. |. 21. cele a Bud, P, $0. 1. 16 
r, if it be not Springey. P. $3.1. 10. After Walnut Trees, add 
Cheſout Trees or ſome large growing Trees. P. 32. |. 25. for 
old,r. cold. P. 89. I. 21. for Sap, r. Stop.P. 9o. ], ult, r.which 
P. 95,1. 3. r. Sackcloth. P. 97. 1. ult. for Clay, r. Clap. P.102. 
at the end of 16 Set. r. Chap. 12 Sect, 10, 11. 12, P. 118. 
I. 11, r. bare P. 140.1.19. r of. P. 144 |. 3.r. one. P. 150. 1. 
16 r. Tap. P. 159.1, 3.r. fall. P. 176. 1.7. r. Great Musk. 
and]. ule; for Meet, r, Meat. P. 178.1. 9 foris,r. are. P. 199. 
|. 1. after Broom, add, when cold, P. 208. 1. 25. r. Quantity. 
P. 216.1. 30. after Quarts, add, in a Barrel or Hoglhead. P. 
228, |. 14. after Currans, add, Elderberries. P. 235. I. 12. for 
eighrpence, r. eighteen pence. P. 164. inſtead of theſe words. 
viz. about 14 days befoge Midſummer, r, ſomtimes in the 
Month of May. 
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Colledge-Royal 


Ot Phyſicians at ROCHELLE, 


| E ſubſign'd, Doctors of 
Phy! | of the Colledge- 
Roy 'al of this Town, 


| and deputed by our Company to 
| Read _s Examine a Book Com- 
pos'd by one of our Fellows, which 
has for Title, Of the nfe of the Fruits 
| of Trees, do certify that there is no- 


A 2 thing 


thing in it which is not conforma. 


ble ro good Phyſick. In Teſtimo. 
ny of which we have ſubſign'd this 
— ocean at Rochelle rh'NS Sth of 
March. 1683. 


Chauvet, ) 
Cenfors of the ſaid Colledye 


Arault, 


PREFACE. 


Here are Perſons who perſwade 
themſelves that its a crime to 


| add any thing to Antiquity, and who 


ſay, That nothing can be invented of 


new more than ak the Ancients have 
ſaid; and that it is a vain Glory and 
Preſumption to imagine we can ſay any 
thing which has not been written. But 
if it were free for me to Anſwer this O- 
pinion, T would ſay, That Arts are not of 
thoſe things to which nothing can be ad- 
ded, and that the Older the World grows, 
the more they are carryed on to perfeclt- 


lor, Anatomy did not appear in ſo 
great 


e Fretace, 


great a Luſter in the Time of Galen 
4 in our Days : and the Art of Pru: 
ning Fruit-trees was not ſo perfec} in _ 
the Time of the Curate of Henonvil. * 
le, as at preſent. We are like a Dwarf g 
on a Giants ſhoulders. We ſee much 
farther than our Fathers, and we dai- 
ly diſcover things which they knew mt, 6 
1 will not ſay for this, that there. are lo 
not any precepts or Rules found for , 
Pruning Trees in the Books of Agri- T] 
culture and Gardening which havt of 
been Printed within Twenty or Fit | 

and Twenty Years, I candidly own thit 
there are ſom” 3 but in wah they are 
fo few in Number, and the greateſt fi 
part ſo obſcure, and ſo little to be e- of 
ly'd on, that I very much doubt whe: D 
ther they may be followed withint 


oN 
W committing faults. If on the contrary F7 
.* you ſtick to thoſe which I give in this " 
7g Trait; many Tears experience has of- yr 


| ſur'd me, that Trees Prun'd according þ | 


to 


The Preface. 
Bio the Rules which 1 Eftabliſb, will 


produce great Fruits in abundance. T 
Bbave therefore reduc't The Art of 
Pruning Fruit-Trees into four Chap- 
ters; and I have cans'd ſeven Figures 
to be Grav'd which I Judg'd neceſ- 
Þ ſary for the underſtanding of what [I 

ſay: The firſt Chapter Treats of Pru- 
ning Trees in the Month of February. 
The ſecond explains that of the beginning 
| Us May. The third teaches the Pru- 
Þ ning at the end of May and the begin- 
ping of June. Laſtly the Fourth com- 
priſes the Pruning of July. I thought 
fir to reduce this Book into a form 
of precepts, without forming a continued 


Diſcourſe ; becauſe often we have need of 


Þ ore precept, without having need of a- 
| mother : and 1 have writ it after ſo 

| popular a manner that the moſt Ullite- 
rate Gardiners might comprehend what 


[ would ſay. 


Opus 


The Preface, 


Opus arduum nova Conſcribere, 
Inaudita edocere, Infolentia pracep- 
tis firmare, magis arduum aliquid Anti: 
quitati addere. 
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Art of Pruning, 


| Lopping Fruit«Trees. 


Pages that a Tree has been well 
Planted, and ſet in a fertile Soil, 


| that the Root of it has been well 
= cut, that good choice has been made 
of the Plant and of its kinds and that 
It has ſome years Growth, to be able to 
[endure the Pruning-knife. 


B .CHAPL 
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CHAP. I. 


The Pruning or Lopping of Fruit-trees, 
for the Month of February. 


in Frerzce toward the end of Fe. 

-y, or the beginning of March; and this 

5s the motion which we call the riſe of the 

Sap, or the ſhooting of Trees. This ne- 

yertheleſs happens variouſly, the diſpoſiti- 

on of the Air, the goodnels of the Soil, 

the vigour or the kind of the Tree, make 

the Saps or ſhootings to come earlier or 

later : They come earlyinadry year, and 
are backward in a moilt. 

This riſe of the Sap invites then Gardi- 
ners to Prune or Lop Trees in the Month 
of February, which is the moſt proper time 
for this work ; and tho' it may be done all 
the Winter, however the Moon be diſpos'd, 
Trees being then at reſt as to their Bran- 
ches 3 nevertheleſsit is much better to ſtay 
for this till the Colds are paſt, and that the 


Rains no longer infeſt the wounds which 
are 


\ Lmoſt all Trees begin to ſprout forth 
rHar 
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are made on Trees; by this means they 
ſeal themſelves in a little time, and ſoon- 
ner cover the wound which has been made 
on them. 

Before you Prune or Lop a Tree, you 
ought to conſider the ſtrength and kind of 
it - rendring it beautiful and fertile; for 
all Trees are not to be Lopt after the ſame 
faſhions We Lop diverly ( for inſtance ) 
a Peach-Tree and a Winter Pear-Tree ; and 
its by Lopping of this laſt, that the skill 
of the Gardiner ſhews it ſelf the moſt con- 
ſpicuoufly, and that we judge beſt of his 
ability. 

There are Trees which we dare not Lop, 
by reaſon of the abundance of their Sap 3 
for the more we Lop them, the more Wood 
they ſhoot forth, and the leſs Fruitz even 
the Flower-buds yield Wood, which hap- 
pens often to the Tree, which yields the 
delicate Pear call'd the little Rowſſelet 5 to 
the lateward Bergamor, to the Virgoleuſe, 
to the St. Lezar, ec. But when theſe ſorts 
of Trees have ſhot forth their full, after 
this. they bear but too much. In this oc- 
ealion Lop ſometimes ſhort, and ſometimes 
long, or not at all: take away ſometimes 
the young Wood, and preſcrve the old ; 
another while cut away the old, for the 
Tree togrow young again 3 at another time 


cut away the Branches, and all the falſe 


2 Sprouts, 
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Sprouts, but remember never to diſgarniſh 
the Stock, by Lopping away all the lit- 
tle Branches of the Ges of the Tree, and 
making the Trunk bare. 

Gardiners have a very true Maxim, 

Lop in fair Weather, in the decreaſe of the 
Moon, and in the end of the Saps, or rather 
when Trees are «t reſt. 
The decreaſe of the Moon of Jarery, 
which happens in ip” 1 is the true time 
for Lopping Trees, and for preſerving 
Grafts; not but this Rule has ſome excep- 
tion; for weak Trees, and thoſe that are 
Planted but of that year, ought to be Lopt 
at the new Moon, to make them ſprout vi- 
gorouſly : And we muſt remember that 
Frees ought not to be cut when we Plant 
them, but we ought toſtay till che Month 
of February following. 

When you Plant a Graft of three years, 
which has Flower-buds, preſerve ſome to ſec 
the Fruit in the firſt year: It is of theſe ſorts 
of Trees that you muſt always make choice, 
they ſhew from their beginning an affured 
fruitfulneſs, and bear afterward a great deal 
of Fruit as long as they live. 

' Becauſeit is known that an abundance 
of Sap makes but Branches, and that 2 
little or mean Sap makes Fruit : and more- 
over that the Moon has leſs influence on 
ſublunary things, when ſhe begins to be = 

| tne 
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the Wain, than when ſhe Increaſes ; expe- 
rience has taught us that the decreaſe of the 
Moon is the moſt kindly time for Lopping 
Trees, which have then leſs of motion, The 
decreaſe is fromthe time of the Full to the 
New, nevertheleſs ſome will have it that 
we may Lop Trees during the time that the 
Moon is not horned, that is to ſay, from 
her eighth day to her one and Twentieth: 
They - Aryan” 10: only the Moon which 
cauſes Fruit on Trees, but the diſpoſition 
of the Branches; and that it ſuffices that 
the Moon has ſtrength, provided that ori 
the other fide ſhe finds in a Branch, Fibres 
tranſverfe and diſpos'd to cauſe Fruit-buds 
to be there formd. True it is, experi- 
ence has taught me that the Seeds of Flow- 
ersca(t into the Earth during all this time, 
turn double ſooner than tho: that are Sown 
RI ang , _ 

E t to Lop Apricock, Ne- 
Qarin, ng Peach-trees, 4 Ser: they 
ſhoot forth the firſt ; the Winter Pear- 
trees follow next, after theſe thoſe of Au- 
tumn and of Summer, and the Portugal 
Quince-trees: We ought ſhortly after to 
Lop and Prune Plum-trees, and Apple- 
\ | frees, and laſtly Spaniſh Pomegranet-trees, 
| | becauſe all theſe Trees ſhoot forth the one 
' | after the other 4 but above all, we ought 
> F not to Lop this laſt cill it -has ſhot forth = 

: B 3 little, 
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little, that we may the better diſtinguiſh 
the weak or dead Branches. 

After the Obſervations which we even 
now made, we ought to begin to Lop 
and Trim upa Tree by one of its (ides from 
the lower part tothe top, and we ought af- 
terward to carry on our Work without con- 
fuſion, and to take one Branch after the 0- 
ther. This (ide being thus Lopt and paled, 
we deſcend on the other (ide from the top 
to the bottom in the ſame Order. 

We muſt here remember always to cut 
the Branches in the form ofa Hinds foot, 
ſo that the Sun may not dry the wound, 
which ought to be as far as we may on 
North fide; but after ſuch a manner. that 
the ſloping ſide of the wound be not too 
ſtraight downward, to the end that the 
knot be not endammag?d ; otherwiſe the 
eye which ought to puſh forth wood, being 
cut too ackby the ſlope of a too ſtreight 
deſcent ( chiefly in tender Trees ) will 
not puſh forth: at all or weakly, and will 
communicate ev'n to five or fi eyes the 
evilof a wound ill made.  * 

We mult further remember to cut alway) " 
a Branch near a Wood-bud, and never pear | 
a Flower-bud ; becauſe in this laſt Lop- | © 
ping, the Fruit which would come there, 
would not be ſecured by the Leaves againſt R 
the injury ofthe Air. Moreover the Brand Dn 

Why 1/6 | wou 
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would be expos'd to the Air, and finally 
the wound would not cloſe it ſelf, nor e- 
ver cometo an Eſchar the Pears carrying a» 
way all the Sap, that ought to make it: 

We oughtnot moreover to leave a Stub 
toa Branch which we cut at a Wood-bud, 
that we may give way to the Branch to 
cloſe it ſelfin a ſhort time by the ſprout 
that ought to grow there; I ſay not the ſame 
of a Branch which we cut an Eye or two 
from the Trunk; this may put forth near 
the Stub, which we leave there, ſome Fruit, 
buds, or ſome Branches which will have 
diſpoſitions to produce them, at leaſt if the 
Branch be little or of a mean fize; for if 
it be great, it ought to be cut nearthe Tree. 
Itin Lopping where we leave a Stub, no- 
thing ſhoots forth there, the year follow- 
ng the Stub muſt be cut ſmooth to the 

ree. 

I ſpeak not here only of Fruit with Ker- 
nels, we ought ev'in to leave a Stub to 
Fruits with Stones, not to make them puſh 
forth Wood there. for this is not their Ge- 
nius, but to keep them from being cor- 
rupted by the Weather, and not to cauſe 
them to pufh forth Gum there, which 1s 
their Sap, andin this occaſion their Capt- 
tal Enemy. 

When the little Branches are too con- 

fagd, care muſt be taken to cut them off 
| B 4 an 
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an Eye or two fromthe main Branch,or near 
the Trunk as I have ſaid, both to disburthen 
the Tree, and to make it pufh forth ſome 
Branches anew, but after ſuch a manner, 
that there be always room for placing the 
Sprig which will come. 
- + We ought alſo to Obſerve that to fill out 
a Tree well, its Branches ought not to be 
diſtant from each other above a Fingers 
breadth, 
:-- You muſtnever cut Fruit-buds whatever 
reaſons are alledged thereon 3 Trees at that 
- time do what they are ordain'd for, by dif- 
Playing their Riches, and Nature gives us 
what we demand'of her for recompence of 
our cares and Labours, 
We know « Fruit-bud by its Figure, by 
the ſmall bearer where it comes, by the 
motion 'it makes in the ſhoot of the Tree 
or finally by the abundance of Leaves that 
accompany It, - 
If alittle and long Branch be well ſtor'd 
with Flower-buds, do not cut any of them 
CIfay it onee again ) and do not fo much 
as touch the Branch, wait' rather till the 
Flowers are come' forth 'of the Bud to de- 
ſtroy them, or ti!] the Fruit 'arekern*d to 
cut with Sciſſars the ' Stems of: the leaſt 
and worſt form'd ; by this means you will 
not cut away the Bud which will __ 
"I . WE go» bs 46 '.- . thek 
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Ether Fruit the following years when the 
| 8 Branch has fortified it ag '7 
| Nevertheleſs, if for ſome great reaſon, we 
_ BE :zeObliged to cut Flower-buds in a Branch 
 Ebared of ſhoots, for drawing thither the 

&ap, and to cauſe ſome void ſpace to 
be fild, and that there are no other 
| Branches found for ſupplying this Default, 
| Eve muſt cut the Branch at a Wood-knot 
to fill out the Tree, and we muſt take 
heed not to cut it near the Flower 
of Fruit-buds, for the reaſons which we 
have mentioned, and after this we muſt 
| Wtake away the Fruit-buds to give it 
'  nore ſtrength to puſh forth. 

The old Buds which have yielded Frait 
for many years together, and which give 
w no longer hope of producing more, 
muſt be cut away to embelliſh the Tree, 
and to disburthen it of ſomewhat which is 
uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 

The bearers which are two, three,or four 
Inches long are the beſt, eſpecially when 
they INue from the great Branches near 
the top of the Tree; they bring forth many 
= one aſter the other,and bear very great 

ruit, Thoſe which are bared of Branches 
laſtindeed a long timez but they do not 
bear ſo Beautiful Fruit, and often they are 


drain'd, unleſs you cut the Stems of the 
Pears with Sciſſarsz and thoſe which are 
not 
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not aboye a nail in length, and which come 
from the Trunk, bring forth very 
Fruit ; but ordinarily they laſt but a yeu 
A Shoot of Auguft never yields Fruit, 
the Wood isnot. then well fill:d; with Sap, 
it ought always to be cut away, unlels i 
- extreamly neceſlary. for filling a void 
ace, EONS 
E If a uſcleſs or irregular Branch grows be 
hind, it is always cut away,'e£v/a tho' it 1; 
has on it a Flower-bud ; for the.Fruit which 
would come of it, would be ſpail'd: by the 
ſhadow of the Tree, and would be good 
for nothing: if it be before, we cut 1t a 
Eye or two from the: Mother Branch, to try 
to make ſome Flpwer-buds ſpring forth 
there. 5s! —" 
A Branch bent by force bears much Frui, 
but it is'{mall, unleſs jt were plyed ſothefirl 
year 35 the reaſon is evident, its Fibres ar 
t, and the Sap does not carry it {ll , 
briskly toit, wi 
Sometimes forked ſprouts, or knots 0 l 
Scions ſhoot forth from certain-places of (j 
Trees, when they are Old and at a ſtand 
that they need to be cut to renew then Þ x 
In this occaſion we ought to cut at 4 
good length a Maſter Sprig in Peat: 
trees and Apple-trees, and to cut ſome 
an Eyeortwo from the Mother Branch, and 


Cut others near the Trunk, but in News 
-] 
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rin and Peach-trees, we ought to cut all 
the leſſer Branches an Eye or two from the 
Mother Branch, and let the longeſt and 
treighteſt run on, tho'it would be the ſhor- 
teſt way in theſe laſt Trees, to cut a great 
Branch near the Trunk, or tocut the Trees 
two or three Fingers breadth fromthe Earth 
to renew them. 

You muſt cut one Branch ſhort betwixe 
two long to fall out the Tree. The year 
following the ſhort Branch muſt be cutlong, 
and the long ſhort : It is the ſecret to have 
much Fruit, and to preſerve Trees; there 
are ome who fay that a Tree Lopt after 
that manner is not agreeable to behold : 
but I deſire them tq ſtay to conſider thenn 
till the Month of May; and I am well af- 
lur'd they will change their ſentiment. 

A Tree is ordinarily compos'd of three 
ſorts of Branches, we: find -on it Ravenors 
or Prodigal, Indifferent, and Fertile. 

1. The Ravenous grow moſt common- 
ly at the top of the Tree, and ſometimes 
they ſpring from an Old Branch z they are 
finely even and without Moſs, greater and 
more ſmooth than the others. 

2, The Indifferent are of a mean ſort, 
among which there are ſometimes ſome well 
lupply'd with Juice, they bearing ſome- 
times Fruit within three or four years. 


3- The Fertile are ordinarily ſmall, and 
growing 
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orowing athwart 3 ſometimes there arlf 
| one of them great and long 3; they alway 

bear Fruit ; there are counted five ſorts 


x, The firſt havein their ſource, and in 
the place whence they ſpring, little Wrink. 
les like Rings 3 which ſhew that in thi 
lace there are tranſverſe Fibres in the 
/ood. Its in theſe Fibres where is made 
a ſlow circulation of the Sap of the Trex, 
which produces the Flower-bud, where 
as when the Fibres are all ſtreight, the 
Sapis carryed upward _— and with- 
out reſiſtance, and not ſtaying it ſelf in 4 
ny place, it produces nought but Wood: 
We may Obſerve theſe tranſverſe Fibres in 
cutting the Wood where there are of thele 
Rings, the cut will not be cloſe and even 
£-— 
© TheFigure i 
you the Fertile Branch. 


will Repreſent to! 


Kdifferent Branch, havi 


he 
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A, The Wrinkles and Rings of a Branch 
of a Box-Chr#tien Pear-tree. © 

2. The Second Fertile ſprouts have no 
Rings in their Origine, where they Iffue 
from their Mother Branch $3 but they have 
in the middle, that is to fay, when an In- 
not been cut in Fe- 
bruary, (ſhoots forth Wood in May, and 
forms Wrinkles at the beginning ofits ſhoorz 
orwhen a Branch in its middle forms Rings 
betwixt the end of its ſhoot of Mey, and 
the beginning of that of J»=e, which may be 
known eaſily, if a Man will make the expe- 
timentfor in cutting the wood in this place, 
$ley'n now mention'd, the cut will not ap- 
pear 
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pear ſmooth as elſewhere, but uneven by theſſco! 
tranſverſe Fibres that are there. 

The following Figure Repreſents the Br 
Second Fertile Branch in a Box-Chr#tien, bs 


4 Rings, and Wrinkles at the begin 

of the Shoot of May, or betwixt the 

po of the Shoot of Xfay, and the begs 
ning of that of J«xe. 

3- Thethird kind of Fertile Branchesll 
ſues from a Flower-Bud, which ts 
fail'd to blow ſometimes for outward cauſe, 
and often through the abundance of the 
Sap of the Tree: They Iflue alſo from 
Bud which has yielded Pearsz they a d 
call'd Fertile, Ven « they come Ol 3 


Flower or Fruit-bud which experience 66 
corenſ] 
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the covers to us;to have tranſyerſe Fibres... 

The third Figure:ſhews it; us in;a little 

the Branch with Flower and Fruit-buds of a 
. io 4 -1Q) .1 
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A. The Bud which has yielded Pears, or 
bs fail'd to blow, | 

B. The Fertile Branch which we muſt 
let grow on. 

C. The leſſer Branch which we muſt cut 
awa Li 

D. Where it ughtto becut at two knots; 

E. The Bearer, | 

4. The Fourth kind of Fertile Branches 
ae thoſe which the year before were In- 
different, and which are become Fertile 
through the little Sap that is come to them, 
and by the Buds which are grown to a ful- 
neſs, | 5. Finally, 


- 
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g. Finally, the Fifth are thoſe which 
have a Flower-bud at the end of th 
Branch. 

x. Oftheſe three ſorts of Branches, th 
is to ſay, of the Prodigal, Indifferent, an 
Fertile, the Prodigal are always cut ver 
ſhort at the firſt or ſecond knot, to n 
the Sap paſs to another ſide of the Tree 
and produce there Branches Indifferent « 
Fertile. This Lopping reiterated man 
times, makes the Prodigal Dye, or at leaſt 
wiſe hinders the Tree from puſhing them þ 
vigorouſly. Its by reaſon of this experi 
ment that we ought not to cut Trees much, 
becauſe by cutting them in all their Branch. 
es, they are made to Languiſh and after 
wards to Dye. The Prodigals which have 
been cut many times the precedent yexr, 
ought tobe Lopt at the firſt knot near the 
Mother Branch whence it grows, as the 
Fourth Figure ſhews. 
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_ 4. A Prodigal cut in Febrnaryat the Se- 
cond knot. bY STE 
No A Prodigal cut in Jie at the Second 

ot. DS | 
C. A Shoot of the Prodigal in July 
which hasnot been cut; becauſe it-has thot 
very little. 4 | 

D. Where we muſt cut a Prodigal in 
_ of the following year at the firſt 
not. = Tzf 

| Lop therefore the top of the Tree, whete 
the Prodigal Branches are Ordinarily found, 
and ſpread it at the bottom and at the ſides 
this Lopping gracefully fills a Tree, and 
hinders it from Growing to too great a 
beight and from deſtroying it felf-in a 
ſhort time, | 

2. As for the Indifferent Branches, __ 

CG O 
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of them ought to be Lopt, others not ; tht 
15 to gy, we ought in the Month of Febyjtat 
ary Og grow on which have Bu{'v 
for Woed\very near each other, and whicy0! 
iſſue from. good Re, alſo tho * 
which have two great Eeaf buds whic$3 
touch each other at.the ene of the Branch 
to the end. We way know their Gel 
us at the Loppihg of June. The great 
eſt and beſt Wpply'd with Juice will b00 
*KEping. Fhe-. Indifferenſ! 
"to cut rt he. third of 
fourth knot, are thoſe which are leaſt dilhic 
. Þos!d 20 bear.;Frum, and which have the 
Leaf-buds far from one another. 

3. The Fernle ought never 1b be LoptÞ! 

tho' they are as long as the Arms Tiraif 
 Jeft to run up !from' which 'we Lop n 
. Branches. and wich 'bear fo'mach Fruj, 
ſhew us well that we ought never to Ly 
'theFertile.: mevertheleſs, 'it theve tbe ne 
of them for filling ap a void 'fpace when 
it happens, and that no other Branch ar 

. be 'found for 'this purpoſe, 1 permit then 
to becut for -embelliſhmg the Tree. 

And'to explain my-'ſelt farther in ſpea 
ing concerning a Fertile Branch, 'I/ſay thi 
that which has Rings in its fource, Wrink 
les at the begining of'its ſhout of My 
or of Juze, or finally knots near each © 
ther, ought not to becut without a great 

neceſlity; 
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thheceflity 3 for experience has taught me 
br hat all theſe Branches bear Infallibly their 
(Fruit toward the end of their Branches, 
niefbich our il] Gardiners always cut away. 
hoo at the beginning of February Obſerve 
nietatly the end of the ſhoots of the prece- 
Went year, that you may always cut the 
{ranch when the Saps are at a ſtand at the 
exiſt or ſecond knot in the Wood which 

Momes after, and to leave all the knots 
renhich will be as many Flower-buds, that 
Fill not fail to form themſelves there in 
dicftlivo or three years. Its an Obſervation 
thehich will embetliſh your Trees by the 
bundance of Fruits which they will pro- 
tMuce. That whych I fay being ſomewhat 
Witicult to comprehend without ſeeing it, 
no be fifth Figure will make you under- 
ui; Wland It. | ey 
0 
el 
ere 
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A. The Lop of. February in an Indifit at 
rent Branch. 
From B. to C. three Branches of tk [ 
| ſhoot of May. end 
L D. The Lop of Jane in Jadifferents. y + 
þ From lt 
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From D. to FE. The ſhoot of Jure. 

From E. to F. The ſhoot of 4uguſt, the 
Wood of which is very full of Sap. 

G. Where we muſt Lop in February, of 
the following year when the Sapsare at relt, 

H, Where 1n two years Fruit-buds will 
be form'd in a Branch which from in- 
different 1s become Fertile. 

The Fertile Branches which Iſſue from 
a Bud which has yielded Fruit, and which 
have not been cut at the beginning of 
May, ought not to be cut in February, 
unleſs they are double. In this occaſion 
we muſt Jet run the better, and Lop the 
other at the firſt or ſecond knot. Expert- 
ence has taught me that theſe Branches ne- 
ver fail of bearing Fruit the ſecond or third 
year, See the third Figure. 

Finally, the ſame Experience has taught 
me that the Fruit-buds which come at the 
end of the Branches in Trees whoſe Geni- 
usis often to bear their Fruit in this place, 
ought not to be cut, eſpecially if they 
produce little, and we ſhould have but 
tkew Gracioli, Ccins Francs, nor Grenades 
'Eſpagre, if we ſhould cut theſe ſorts of 
Trees at the end of their Branches. 

it is ſaid that the Fruits which come at 
ends of Branches are ſmall, and that the 
Wind blows them down. I own that the 


nf iſt default is without remedy, but the 
C 3 Second 
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Second is not ſo, for we may bind up thy 
Branch laden with Fruit againſt the 
Wind. Nature doing well what ſhe does 
when ſhe places a Fruit-bud at the end 
of a Branch of a Pear-tree, has an' intent 
ro render this Branch Fertile ; for - the 
Fruit which ſhe produces there; ſeals that 
Branch, and hinders it from puſhing forth 
afterward ; this Branch recerving not then 
much Sap,” forms 1n all its length an Inf- 
nite number of Fruit-buds, and two or 
three years after it is all deckt with them; 
which it continues to do for five or (ix 
years following; till the Branch 1s wor 
out ; if this Flower-bud be cut away the 
Sap will come freely and vigorouſly into 
the Branch cut, and inſtead of the Fruit 
which Nature had there deſign'd, we ſhall 
have nought but Wood through the Gar- 
diners Ignorance. Ce | 

| When we will have Jarg Fruit, eſpect- 
ally in the Bon-Chretien and in other Trees, 
which bear great, we ought to Lop ſhort, 
the nearer the Fruit-buds are to the Trunk; 
the greater the Fruit is, for it receive 
more of the _ | 1 1 
\ There are Gardiners who make the Buſh 
pf a Tree too thin by cutting away the 
little Branches, and leaving the Truftk al 


moſt bare ; we- might leave in it ſome}. 


gear ſpace in the middle and the ſides, to 
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give entrance: to the, Yun. which. muſt co- 
" Jour the Pears, but, we-ought not to cut 
: it too much : the ſhadow of the Leaves 
5, ought to ſecure the Trunk of the Tree a; 
gainſt the parching beat of the Sun which 
- makes it chop, and which breeds the Scab 
"Find the Canker by the drynefs of its 
th Bark. True it 1s that we ought to cut 
MY orter Trees with a round Buſh head 
f than Eſpa/iers, and, that we ought not to 
"Yet them runup too much: In aſtrong and 
TY noiſt Soil we muſt keep a Buſh head thin- 
ro ner of Branches than in another Soi}, which 
*Fis poor and dry ; butin all places we ought 
to keep it well filled, and not cut away 
the Branches in the midſt of 1t as much 
1s done at this day. 
The niceſt Trees do not delight in this 
figure, Pear-treesdo not much take to it, 
and Apricock-trees leſs. Trees Grafted on 
the great Quince-tree, are more proper 
for it than thoſe which are Grafted on 
wo f Pear-tree, theſe later cannot be reduc'*t, 
k the more you cut them the more they 
ſhoot of Woad 3 and befides with this, 
they do not bring forth much Fruit, their 
nature being to be always bigh. 
Cherry-trees which bear ſharp Cherries, 
gow very well with a Buſh head, provi- 
ded that they are Grafted on the ſmall 
bitter Cherry-tree 5 apd they take to it 
* | C 4 better 
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better yet if they are permitted to - gro 
up, for they do''not much delight in th 
Pruning-kanike, and leſs when they ar are 
pld, * 

- The Mat ree is of the Gave nature 
with the Cherry-tree'; it is ordered. all 
after the ſame manner, 
| We ought rather to cut a Branch x. 
way, than to cut it in many places; the 
divers waunds which we give Trees, de. 
ciy them, and make them ' dye Janguiſh- 
1ng, witnels the - Prodigal, which we kill 
by aften cutting. 

Experience has taught me for mary 
years following, that Fruit" with ſtona 
( that is to-fay the Apricock-tree, the Ne 
Ctarin, and the Peach-tree ) ought not t 
be Lop't as Pear-trees. 

We ought only to'cut away Branches 
and- ſometirnes the greateſt to make then 
renew themſelves: and contrary to the 
cuſtome of other Trees, they bear in young 
ſhoots which lade themſelves with Fruit 
the firſt year. | Its after this manner that 
they laſt Twenty or Thirty years z the mort 
therefore that a Peach-tree © ſhoots fortl, 
the more Fruit it bears. 

We never ought in theſe Sorts of Trets 
to cut a Branch in the middle, tho' the 
Apricack-tree is not ſo much -damnified by 
it as the othcrs 3 becauſe they have a oo 
=: + |-* | TE 
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Pith very ſuſceptible of the injuries of the 


Air. The wound often cauſes five or ſix 
knots to dye in a Branch, which has been 
cut after that manner, and by taking off 
with ' the'' Pruning-knife the end of the 
Branch, as 1s ordinarily done, we carry a- 
way-atthe ſame time'the Fruit that ought 
to form it ſelf there, and we leave but an 
end of a Branch which brings nought but 
Wood. 0 | 

I ſay it once again; the Fruit comes but 
at the end of the ſhoot of the two firſt 
Sapsz if we Lop away this end, we car- 
ry away the Fruit, and we blockiſhly de+ 
prive our ſelves of that which we ſeek 
with ſo much paſſion. Its a remark which 
we ought well to Obſerve, for the Sap ha- 
ving ſpent and as it were wearied it ſelf 
after having paſt all along a Branch, does 
not exert it ſelf with ſo much vigour, and 
itsmotion1snot ſo impetuous, nor ſo nim- 
bleat the end of a Branch as in the begin- 
ning of it 3 alſo it employs it ſelf rather to 
form Buds for Flowers when it atts mild- 
ly, than when it agitates it felf with fo 
much pracipitation. 

Becauſe Fruit with Stones ſhoot more 
brickly and more in confuſion than Pear- 
trees, wemult alſo take good heed to Lop 
them with diicretion. Thele Trees having 
{hot forth vigorouſly a Branch during one 
| | | year 
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and having produced Fruit there, lo 
The force in the ſame Branch the 0 
following, and ſhoot forth nought but Sci. 
ons here and there, but which are laden 
with an infinite number of Fruit ; and the 
part of theſe ſame Scions dye the 
following as well as all the annual 
$ of the Free. When a great Branch 
is old we ought to cut it in its Source, 
as you may ſce in the Figure following, - 
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A. Wood worn out of three or four 
Years. B. 
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B. The place where it ought to be cut. 

C. Young Wood of the year which 
ought not to be cut in the middle. 

D. Flower or Fruit-buds of the prece- 
deng.year, which are dry. 

The NeCtarine and the Peach-tree, be. 
ing of the nature of thoſe Trees which 
ſhoot much in their tops, we muſt not 
hope to be able to ſubdue them as Pear- 
trees, and force them to fill themſelves 
well in the lower part : if we Lop them 
as theſe Trees, that is to ſay, if we Lop 
their Branches in the middle we hinder them 
indeed from ſhooting in their tops, but they 
do not fill themſelves for this in their low- 
er part 3 they mount always, and by cut. 
ting them after that manner, no Fruit comes 
of it, and we kill them in a ſhort time. 

In general, the Plum-tree and the Cher- 
ry-tree delight more in Lopping than the 
Apple-tree - but all three of them do not 
delight in it as much asthe Pear-tree, which 
is the only Tree that endures it beſt. 
We muſt take nought from theſe three firſt 
Trees but the dead Wood, unleſs we will 
form them at firſt for Byſh-trees or Eſpa- 
liers. | 

Becauſe the Corand-tree has much Pith, 
and that it comes eafily of a (lip, its na- 
ture does not endure 1t to be Lopt in the 
middle of its Branches, no more than the 
| Peach-tree 5 
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Peach-treez above all we'muſt take -govd 
care of cutting it, when : we ſet it. We 
ought in an old Corand-tree 'to''cut 'near 
the Root a Branch paſt' bearing, in''order 
to renew it; and to cut alfo. fromthe low- 
er- part fone young ſhoots of. the year to 
hinder : it-. from being 'too © much... con- 
tas?d,. : The young ſhoots which we pre- 
ſerve, ſerve to renew it: when we cut it 
initsold Wood. Nevertheleſs, tho”: it does 
not delight in being Lopt; we make Buſh- 
es of it; and form 1t in an Eſpalier, which 
is beautiful to behold, at the time that it 
is laden 'with Fruit. - 

I ſay the ſame of the Mulberry-tree, and 
of the: Fig-tree, which cannot endure the 
knife by:-reaſon of the abundance of their 
Pithz- thelaſt eſpecially is viſibly damnified 
by it, unleſs we Lop from them great uſe- 
leſs Branches, for rendring them regular : 
and neither of them can be made to grow 
low, they. love too much the free and 0- 
pen Air; | ft ot IF) 

Medlar-trees and' Service-trees .natural- 
ly grow high, the former endure the knife 
much more than the latter. 

Fhe Portugal Quince-trees,and the Pome- 
granate-trees of Spair will not be Lopt, 
becauſe they bear their Fruit at the end of 
their Branches. Nevertheleſs we may take 
from them entire Branches, which cauſe a 
confuſion, 
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confuſion, and which are old ; and cut near 
the Trunk the uſeleſs Prodipgals, which are 
uſual enough in theſe ſorts of Trees. As for 
the other Prodigals which embelliſh the 
Tree, and which in four or five: years will 
yield Fruit, we ovght-not to Lop them, 

Care muſt be taken to cover: the great 
Wounds of Trees with a Plaiſter made of 
a pound of Drogue 4 flambear, four Oun- 
ces of Roſine, and two Ounces of Sheeps 
Sewet. When we walk in our Garden in 
a fine day of the Month of April, we muſt 
have in our hand a Magdaleon of the Plai- 
ſter evin now mentioned, we muſt cut a 
little of it with a knife, and after having 
wrought it betwixt the moiſtn'd ' Fingers, 
for rendring it a little ſoft, we mult apply 
it on the great Wounds, which we had for- 
got to ſeal in the Month of March. And 
to the end that this Plaiſter may. keep the 
longer on the Wounds, we mult put oh it 
a bit of paper as a binder, which . we muſt 
preſs on ſoftly with the Finger, to the end 
that the heat of the Summer making the 
Plaiſter melc, the paper may preſs it, ſtay 
it, and glew it more to the Wood : it is 
what we ought to do in the two other 
Loppings following. 


CHAP, 
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The Lopping of Fruit-trees, at the be- 
ginuing of the Month of May. 


JRoperly ſpeaking, it is not a Lop- 
ping that is done to Trees at this time ; 
they are as yet in the motion of their Sap. 
We cut but Scions, which tho® Fertile of 
themſelves, bring inthe mean. time a preat 
prejudice to the Fruit z at the beginning of 
May we muſt therefore take a particular 
care to cut away the uſeleſs Branches which 
grow by the Buds for Fruit, and eſpecial- 
ly in Pear-trees 3 that is to fay, to cut a- 
way at the ſecond knot a little Scion which 
comes among the cluſters'sf Pears : to de- 
lay this is not good, the Sap which ought 
to Communicateit felt to the Fruit, 1s car- 
ned into the ſhoot, which draws a part 
of the humour of the Fruit-bud, where the 
Pears are faftn'd, which caufes either that 
their'Sem -drys for want -of Sap, -or that 
they (come' very {mall. © - 


Tou 
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You may ſee what I mean in the folloyy- 
ing Figure. 


| 4. A ſhoot which comes on the Fruit bore 
bud through the abundance of the Sap. . 
B. The place where you muſt cut 


it. W 
CHAP, Ill. 
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CHAP. ITI. 


The L opping of Fruit-trees at the be- 


ginning of June. 


N the Decreaſe of the Moon of May, 
which happens often in Je, you muit 
Lop Trees for the ſecond time 3 but with 
more moderation than in February: for 
we ought neverin Juneto cut great Branch- 
es, and properly ſpeaking, 1t is but a re- 
lopping of Trees. 

We mult wait above all till the Sap be 
ended, according to the Maxim which 
we have alleag'd before, and it will be 
200d to repeat it here: Lop in bÞair wer- 
ther, in the Decreaſe of the Moon, at. the 
end of the $aps; or rather when 1 recs are 
ad reſt, 

Tt reſt of a Tree is known by a bud 


- EGarniſh'c ordinarily with two Leaves,which 
it Bforms it ſelf at the end of the Branches, and 
- ſve obſerve chiefly this bud at the end of 


ut 
0 (ay, after the firſt Sap or ſhooting. 
If D 


ay; or at the beginning of Je, that is 


The 


- 
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The ſecond Sap or ſhooting of Trees 
begins ordinarily in the middle of Func, 
and ends a Month after, towards Mag. 
dalen-tide, fo that betwixt the end 
of the firſt Sap, and the beginning of the 
ſecond there is about a Month : and its 
at this time that we mult cut Trees again, 

The effect of this re-cutting is to make 
the Buds of the firſt Sap to fill up, to 
force Trees to make Fertile Branches, or 
to form Flower-buds for the following 
year; whereas the Lop of February, fur- 
niſhes but Wood to yield Fruit rhree years 
after, if we except the Orange, the Bergs 


not, the Double-flower, the Summer bor 


Chretien, and ſome others. 

You ought here to ca}l to mind that we 
have diſt:nguiſht the Branches of Ties 
into Prodigals, Indifferent and Fertile. 

There are few Trees Gratted on cultiva 
ted Trees, and on Trees come of Kernel 
which do not yield ſome Prodigal in thi 
firſt Sap, and which do not continue evel 
to yield of them in the others. Care mul 
be taken therefore to cut them at the (: 
cond Leaf-bud, and thus to correct the ſhoc 
which tranſports it (elf, and which drav 
a great part of the Sap of the Tree, 0 
this matter you may ſee the fourth Figure 

Asfor Trees Grafted on the great Quince 
trees, they haye not often of theſe ſorts « 

Prodi 
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Prodigal ſhoots : and ſome Gardiners are 
ev'n of the mind that they ought not to 
be Lopt at this time, and that the tops of 
them ought oniy to be pincht off with the 
Nails. | 
| We muſt not deal with, the Indifferent 
Branches as with the Prodigal, : for we 
ought to Keep the beſt without touching 
them, and obſerve exaCtly. thole which we 
permitted to run on in the Month of Fe- 
bruary. If theſe have good marks for pro- 
ving Fertile, we muſt cut nothing there 
but if they have not, they muſt be cut 
ſhort enough to make them yield ſome 3 
that is to ſay, they muſt be. cut. at the 
fifth or ſixth knot for Leaves - As for 
the other {zdifferents, we ought to cut 
them at half a foot, or ev'n a foots length, 
for rendring them Fertile the year follow- 
ing. The Irdifferents which we muſt not 
cur, have particular marks which we have 
obſerv'd in the firſt Chapter, 
| We ought not to touch the Fertile 
Branches for the reaſons mentioned elſe- 
where, unleſs it be ſometimes thoſe which 
Iſae from a Flower-bud which has faiPd. 
Before I paſs farther, it will be proper 
for me to explain my ſelf on what 1 pre- 
tend to ſay by a Flower-bud which has 
fail'd ; and you mult give meleave to make 
two forts of Flower-buds. One ſort is cer- 
ID 2 _ 
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| tain and never ſhoots forth Wood : they 
'|l are theſe which will yieid Fruit in a ſhort 
| rime. The others ſhoot forth Wood when 
| the Sap abounds too much, or when we 
| cut a Tree too ſhort, and that by this 
4 means we draw the Sap too much toward 
| theſe ſorts of Buds. They are theſe Buds 
which will not blow under two or three 
years. Their Origine, their ſituation, and 
their-Figure make them eaſily diſtinguiſha- 
ble to a Gardiner which has experience and 
a good ſence. This being thus eſtabliſht, 
# I may fay that a Scion which ſhoots in a 
Kt Fruit-bud which has fail'd, 1s ſituated in 
if a good place for being called Fertile as [ 
have ſaid it elſewhere; and that if the Sap 
of the Tree had not been 1o abundant, 
to makethis Bud ſhoot which yielded the 
Scion, doubtleſs this Bud would have be- 
come the year following a Flower-bud ; 
beſides the Fibres of the Bud being tran(- 
verſe, caule the Sap to circulate more 
flowly, and during all this time the Sun 
concocts and digeſts the humour to form 
there Fruit-buds for Fruit, | 
I thought good to alledge all this, to || * 
fhew the errour wherein fome are, who 
will have us always to cut this Scion, ev'n 
F when the Fruit has fail d, and for this they 
a. call it a falſe and an ill ſhoot. But experi- 
ence” has taught me that it has marks of 
Fertileneſs, 
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Fertileneſs, and that two years, or at far- 
theſt three years afterward, it it were not 
cut away, it would furniſh it felf with 
Flower-buds; and would bear during fix 
or ſeven years an infinite number of Fruit. 

If therefore the Flower-bud which is on 
a little bearer, that has fail'd, which would 
yield Fruit the next year or two years af- 
ter, ſhoots Wood ; it ought to be cut ſhort 
in Jae, tomake it form there Fruit-buds, 
which happens ſometimes otherwiſe through 
the abundance of the Sap; for a Sciqn or 
two form themſelves there as may be ſeen 
in the third Figure, 

Nevertheleſs, there are ſome who will 
not haye us to cut this Scion in Juzez 
they preſerve it for the Fruit, and cut it 
long in the Month of February following, 
or do not Lop them at all ; and if there 
are two, they let the beſt grow, andcut the 
other an Eye or two from the Mother- 
Branch. 

But however, I think we muſt here 
diſtinguiſh two forts of Scions which come 
tn a Flower-bud which has fail'd. There 
are bearers and vigorous Buds, which ſhoot 
forth two or three Scions, whereof ſome are 
long and ſlender, others ſhort and lender, 
and others again ſhort and thick : Wc 
muſt not touch theſe laſt ; becauſe moſt 
commonly a Flower-bud forms it {ſelf there, 

D 3 and 
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and we muſt not always cut the others an 
Eye or two from the Mother-Branch «- If 
ſome diſpoſition for a Flower-bud forms 
It ſelf near the Scion, cut within an Eye 
or two of the Mother-Branch, we muſt ac- 
cept of it from the liberal hand of Na- 
ture 3 if norie be form'd there, and that 
another Scion grows there, they mult be 
left for the Months of. July or February 
tollowing. Jt the Bud which produces 
the Scion, be weak, we muſt not touch it, 
but we muſt'preſerve the Scion for the Fruit, 
at leaſt if it appears well furnifht with Sap 
10 Auguſt ; forif we cutit, it will be ata 
ſtand: and will not ſhoot. 

We muſt cut larger in Juze than in Fe- 
bruary; becauſe it -15 at that time that we 
give the Figure to the Tree for the year 
tollowing, and that we cauſe Fruit-buds 
to be form'd for two years after. 

It Grafts within a cleft! made' in the top 
of a Srock, are vigorous the year that they 
are Grafted, it is better ({ as ſome think ) 
to pinch the ends of them away with the 
Nails at the beginning of ' J.z7e, than to 
cut them. But experience has taught me 
that if we deſign a Graft which ſhoots vi- 
woroully cither for a Buſh head or for an 
Eſpalier, we ouptit ro cut it at the New 
of -the Moon, three or four Months after 


it 15 s Grafted, to make it ſpread be 
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and to ſecure it from the Wind ; We 
gain a year by ſo doing. 

As for Trees which we deſign to let run 
upto a height it will be good not to cut 
them at all till the ſecond year. 

We muſt not touch the firſt year a Bud 
Grafted, be it never fo vigorous 3 we muſt 
wait the year following to cut the Stump 
of the Tree come of Seed, mean while 
care muſt be taken to ſtay it up againſt 
the Wind. 

I repeat it once again here, that we 
ought never to cut Flower-buds, becaule 
we take away the Buds which bring a great 
deal of Fruit during fix or ſeven years tol- 
lowing. When the little Branches, where 
the Bud+are fixt, are fortified by the hard- 
neſs of the Tree, it is then that we mult 
no longer cut off with Sheers, neither 
Flowers nor Pears. 

There are ſome who ſay, that we ought 
to cut Apricock, Nectarin and Peach-trees, 
fonr or five times a year, to wit, in Febru- 
ary, in May, in Jane, andin July: but Ex- 
perience has taught me, as well as Father 
Fexillant, who has writ of Fruit-trees, that 
theſe ſorts of Trees do not much love the 
knifez otherwiſe, they do not laſt long, 
and we deſtroy them in the end, by much 
cutting them + Weare oblig'din this Month 


to nale them up, and to cut at the ſame 
D 4 time 
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time the Branches which cannot be apply'd 
to the Eſpalier. Some preſerve thern to' he 
cut in the Month of February, according 
to the Maxim. that theſe forts of Trees, bt- 
ing very nice, do not love to be cut, 6 
rather, they pull away with the Finger the 
Branches, as faſt as they come againſt or: 
der, and- in an Trregular place. 

After thefirſt Lopping of February, I am 
not of opinton that we ought to cut at 
thing from Apple-trees, or Plum-trees, 0: 
Cherry-trees, or Goosberry-trees, or Por. 
tugal Quince-trees, or Spaniſh Pomegranate. 
trees, unleſs we take from theſe two laſt Trey 
{ome Prodzgals, which ordinaly grow there, 
and which do not fill,' nor embetliſh the 
Tree. E:* et LOIN 
* Tho'I reſolv'd to ſpeak here but of Lop- 
ping Trees, nevertheleſs it may be allow' 
me to ſay ſomewhat curious concerning ther 
watering, which contributes much to the 
abundance and greatneſs of their Fruit, ' 
' It will be proper ih the Evening at Sun 
tet, during the great heats of 'the Summe! 
to ſprinkle 'with Water ſometimes the 
Branches and the Fruit of Trees with 3 
Dutch Pamp. The' Tree will be ' greener, 
and the Fruit better ſupply'd with nouriſh: 
ment : it 1s far better to doſo than to Wax 
ter them at the Root; for this laſt wi- 
tering renders Pears unſavory, and of an . 
4 gs _ talte, 
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taſte, whereas the firſt, anſwering to a" 


Evening Rain, or the due of the Night, 
keeps the Tree ſupply*d with nouriſhment, 
which afterwards gives its Fruit the Juice, 
which is megt for them; for rendring them 
good and delicious. 

For this we ought to Obſerve that the 
Water which we will make uſe of, ought 
to be drawn in the Morning, and to have 
been a little expos'd to the Sun, fo that 
it ſhould not be cold in the Evening when 
we would uſe it : Moreover that the Pump 
has three or four little holes, that it may 
make the Water which iſſues from it to 
divide it ſelf into a Thouſand little drops. 
Finally, that we ought to place our ſelves 
at fifteen or: twenty Foot from the Tree 
which we will Water, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Lopping of Fruit-trees at the end 
of July. 


E faid in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, that the ſecond Sap or ſhoot 
began in the middle of Fuze, and ended at 
the end of July; and we fay at preſent, 
that the third manifeſts it felf in the Month 
of Auguſt, and ſometimes in the Month of 
September according to the diſpoſition of 
the Air, and the difference of the ſeaſons : 
ſo that it is at the end of the ſecond Sap 
that we ought to meddle with Trees ; for 
in the Month of A»guſs we mult take good 
heed not to cut any thing there, and if we 
cut then any Branch, the Wound does not 
cicatrize it ſelf all the year, the heat drys 
It, and the approaching Winter incommodes 
it with the exceſs of its Rains and colds, 
This Lopping is not performed but to 
cauſe the Branches to be fortified, to make 
the Flower-buds to fill themſelves, and to 


cauſe the Fruit to be nouriſht the more. 
| 
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If we ought to be ſcrupulous in the 
Month of Juxe to Lop Trees, we ought 
to be ſo for a much greater reaſon this 
Month, for at preſent we muſt but pinch 
away with the nails the ends of, or cut 
a little ſome Branches. 

We muft chooſe then in July a fine day 
and the decreafe of the Moon to viſit the 
Trees: and we mult call to mind the di- 
viſion which we have made of the Branch- 
es of Trees. | 

We muſt Lop again at the ſecond knot 
the Prodigals a third time, if they - have 
ſhot vigorouſly, that we may wound fo 
often the Branch which receives much of 
Sap, that its divers Wounds may weaken 
it, and divert by this means the Sap to o- 
ther places, that it: may be divided into 
many Branches: Theſe Prodigals come not 
much but in Trees Grafted on the Pear- 
treez and Planted in a good Soil, as I 
have ſaid: and ſo we mult not ſeek for 
them elſewhere, for thole which are Graft- 
ted on the great Quince-tree do not ſhoot 
much : and in this Month we ought to cut 
nothing in thele laſt forts of Trees. 

In this Month we muſt not touch the In- 
different Branches, which we judg'd to be 
ſo in the Months of February and of Func, 
we muſt ſtay till the Month of February fol- 
lowing to Lop them,if they ought to be Lopt. 

HOES 7 E If. Neither 
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there are differing ſentiments. The ſhoo 
which iſſues from this Bud having been 
cut at the ſecond knot in the Month © 
June, ſhoots ſometimes at the ſecond Sap, 
and yields one or two Scions. Some will 
have it that we ſhould cut theſe alſo at 
the ſecond knot : becauſe they pretend 
that Nature ought to form there ſome 
diſpoſition to make Buds. Others Lop at 
the ſecond Eye the leaſt, and preſerve 
the faireſt and beſt fed and knotted, to 
ſee in February following if it will ſhey 
its Genius, and at that time they leave it 
all entire, becauſe it comes from a Fertile 
place, or cut 1t very long. They have ob- 
ſerv'd by ;experience that three years af- 
terwardsit brings a great many Buds,whence 
10fue an infinite number of Fruit. 

Tf in this Month there are found ſome 
uſeleſs Branches beſides, they muſt be cut 
an Eye or two from the Mother-Branch, 
to make them ſhoot forth ſomewhat that 
is good, 

There come often on Peach and Neda- 
rin-trees, and ſometimes on Pear-trees a 
cluſter of Branches, which happens often 
to Trees grown ole, and fit to be cut for 
renewing themſelves, We muſt dq at ths 
| time 


Neither muſt we touch of thoſe which 
are Fertile : but concerning thoſe whichſ. 
iſſue from a Flower-bud which has faild 
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time as we did in the February before: 
that is to ſay, we muſt make choice of 
the Maſter Sprig to preſerve it, and cut 
away the others, Nevertheleſs there are ſome 
who ſtay till the Month of February enſu- 
ing to do this, becauſe that in July the 
heat penetrates to the quick into the 
Wounds of nice Trees; and beſides that 
which Trees ſhoot after this ſeaſon ought 
not to be preſervd. They cut therefore 
Trees at this time the leaſt they can, re- 
lying doubtleſs on experience which has 
obliged them ſo to do. 

Toward Magdelan-tide, inthe Decreaſe 
of the Moon, which happens in the Motith 
of July, we muſt nail up again Peach-trees, 
Nectarin-trees, ec. and wemult cut all the 
Branches which are not flexible, and which 
are grown contrary to Order, tho? with 
this diligence, that we muſt cover as ſoon 
as may be with a Plaiſter, and paper the 
Wounds which have been there made, 

Thoie who arefor thelaſting oftheſe Trees, 
pale them up at this time, but they ſtay to cut 
them till the Month of Februery;theſe ſorts of 
Trees ( according to their ſentiment ) bemg 
lo nice,that they cannot endure the Sumner, 
tie great heat penetrating into- neir 
Wounds,cauſes five orſix Eyes to dye. Which 
we perceive dryed the year — 
this 
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this is the way ( ſay they ) to mak 
them laſt forty years, as experienc 
ſhews it. They choſe much rather ( as] 
have ſaid ) to pull away with the Finge 
as they walk, the Branches which cony 
contrary to order, than to cut them, an{ 
if there are found ſome which ought to he 
cut, they keep them for the Month of 
bruary following. Nevertheleſs, if they ar 
too much canfus'd, and that their ſhad. 
dow hinders the Sun from heating th: 
Fruit, we ſhall be oblig'd to cut them + 
way. 
The abundance of Pears being ordins 
rily the Enemy of Eſpalters, and making 
the Trees often dye, we muſt cut with 
Sheers the” middle of the ſtalk of the 
Pears, to disburthen the Trees. This ought 
to be done when the Fruit is a quarter ot 
a third part as big as it ought. This Rule 
is only for great Winter-Fruit, and chiefly 
for the Bo-Chretien : we mult obſerve al: 
{o not to leave above one or two Pear 
on a weak Branch, a ſtrong one being + 
ble to bear more. 

Its alſo in this Month that Fruit enter 1n- 
to Tuice, and begin to take a colour through 
the light of the Sun: but becauſe often 
theie are Leaves, which hinder the raye 
fron touching the Fruit, care muſt be ta- 
keain Jzly to take away ſome from _—_ 
them, 
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them, and in the Morth of Auguſt fol- 
lowing we muſt cut away the reſt with 


Sheers, ſo managing the Light by rea- 
ſon of the burning heat of the Sun. 


End of the F irſt Tra&. 
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this is the way ( ſay they ) to make 
them laſt forty years, as experience 
ſhews it. They choſe much rather ( as | 
have ſaid ) to pull away with the Finger, 
as they walk, the Branches which come 
contrary to order, than to cut them, and 
if there are found ſome which ought to be 
cut, they keep them for the. Month of xe- 
bruary following. Nevertheleſs, if they are 
too much canfus'd, and that their ſhad. 
dow hinders the Sun from heating the 
Fruit, we ſhall be oblig'd to cut them a- 
way. 
The abundance of Pears being ordina- 
rily the Enemy of Eſpaliers, and making 
the Trecs often dye, we muſt cut with 
Sheers the middle of the ſtalk of the 
Pears, to disburthen the Trees. This ought 
to be done when the Fruit is a quarter or 
a third part as big as it ought. This Rule 
is only for great Winter-Fruit, and chiefly 
for the Bon-Chretien : we muſt obſerve al- 
{o not to leave above one or two Pears 
on a weak Branch, a ſtrong one being a- 
Lle to bear more. 

Its alſo in this Month that Fruit enter in- 
to Tuice, and begin to take a colour through 
the light of the Sun: but becauſe often 
theie are Leaves, which hinder the rayes 
fron touching the Fruit, care muſt be ta- 


kenin Jzly to take away fome from before 
them, 
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them, and in the Morth of Auguſt fol- 
lowing we muſt cut away the reſt with 


Sheers, ſo managing the Light by rea- 
ſon of the burning heat of the Sun. 
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An Explanation of ſonie words which 
Gardiners make uſe of to expreſs 
themſelves in ſpeaking of Fruit- 
Trees. 


Anker, or Scab is often caus'd by the 
heatof the Sun, or through the taint 
of the Tree which is in an 111 Soll, 

Eſpalier, is an edge row of Fruit-trees 
| ſet cloſe together, their Boughs interlac'd 
one within another, and held with Stakes, 
Railes, or Pales, | 
Falſe Shoots, are little uſeleſs Branches, 
or Sprouts of the ſhoot of Ayg,i7, turning 

yellowiſh, and ill ſupply'd with Juice, 
Fraxc, 1s ſaid of Fruit, when they are 
cultivated and domeſtick, or of a Tree 
Grafted, or laſtly of a young Tree come 
of a Kernel, Sown, which has no thorns, 
and which has large Leaves, for there are 
excellent Fruit which come . of Seed fo 
Sown. Welay to Graft a Franc on a Fraxc, 


Coin Franc. es 
Fertile, Fertile ſhoots are the Branches 


which always bear Fruit, 
| Indifferents, 


> 
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Tndifferents, are Sprouts which ſometimes 
yield Fruit within three or four years. A 
knot is the place where a Tree (ſhoots forth 
Wood. LO 

Prodigal or Ravenons,are great and ſrhooth 
ſhoots, which draw the Sap of the Tree,and 
which bring not Fruit 1n a long time ; they 
diſſipate all the ſubſtance of their Mother. 

Sap, 1s taken for the humour which riſes 
betwixt the Wood and the great Bark, by 
the little Bark which is betwixt both, it 
anſwers to the Blood of Animals : It is Ro- 
ſin in the Pine-tree, Turpentine1n the Larch- 
tree, Gum in the Apricock and Cherry- 
trees, Milk in the Fig-tree, Water 1n the 
Vine and in the Pear-tree. 

Scion, 1s a little Fertile Branch. 

V:id ſpaces, when there are no Branches 
to fill out the Eſpalier, 

Worms call'd Tygres, Lutins, Diablotins, 
are thoſe Worms which come in the Month 
of Auguſt and gnaw the Leaves of Trecs 5 
they have the Head great and black ; the 
vapour of Quick Lime, or the decoction 
of Wormwood kills them. 
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The Second PART. 
Of the uſe of the Fruits of Trees, 
for preſerving us in Health, or 


for Curing us When we are Sick, 


T isnot enough for us to have Writ con- 
cerning the Lopping of Trees, to have 
Fruit in abundance, we mult alſo teach the 
way and the time of eating them without 
being offended thereby. 

It our Stomach were as good as that of 
our Fore-fathets, it would be uſelefs for 
us to Write oh this matter 3 but becauſe 
It is weaknd by the pleaſures which men 
of late have taken in their way of hving, 
there ſeems an Obligation upon us to give 
precepts concerning the uſe of Fruits, &- 
ther for preſerving us in Health, or for de- 
ſtroying our Diſeates when we are afflicted 
with them, 

There is nothing fo uſefull in Phyſick, 
as to know the qualities of things which 
we make uſe of in Life, either for avoid- 
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ing thoſe which offend us, or for taking 
thoſe which do us good - it is what has 0- 
blig'd Learned men to deliver their ſenti- 
ments concerning all that we ext, they 
making uſe always of Reaſon and experi- 
ence, which we ſhall alſo follow in this 
Tract of The wſe of Fruitz of Trees : for it 
- _ of thoſe whereof we deſign to 

eak. 
F We ſhall make therefore three different 
Chapters : We ſhall ſhew in the Firſt the 
time and the way of uſing thoſe Fruits which 
are eaſily corrupted, as Figgs, Ne&arins, 
Peaches, Plums, Apricocks, Mulberries, and 
Cherries, which we ought always to eat faſt- 
ing, on an empty Stomach,and before Meals. 

The ſecond ſhall Treat of thoſe which 
are not eaſily corrupted, and which we 
ought to eat the laſt thing after Meals, 
as Pears, Apples, Portugal Buinces, Medlars, 
and Services. | 

Laſtly, the third ſhall explain how we 
may eat before or after Meals Raiſins, Por- 
tugal and China Oranges, Spaniſh Pomegra- 
#ates, and Corards. But before I enter up- 
on this matter, I think fit to lay down ſome 
—_ Maxims, without which we cannot 
now the good uſe which we ought to make 
of Fruits. 

Weovght then in the firſt place to obſerve 
all the qualities of the Fruits before men- 

E 2 tion'd; 
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tion'd, that we may uſe the one and the 
others at divers times, according to the 
precepts which we ſhall give in the Sequel. 

We find of Sweet, of Sugar*d, of Amber'd, 
of Musked, of Vinous, of Aqueous or In- 
ſipid, ot Sharp, of Acerb, and of Auſtere, 
and to ſpeak in a few words, there are of 
{weet, ſharp, and aultere. | 

There are found moreover of Red, of 
Yellow, of Green, of Tawny, of Violet, 
of White and of Black. 

Again there are of Caſſans or harſh, of 
Burez,otf Fondans or melting and tender 5 1- 
nally we find ſuch as paſs quickly through 
the Bowels of thoſe that eat them , arid 
theſe are the Fruits which are eaſily corrup- 
ted : there are others which ſtay a long time 
in the Stomach, and they are thoſe which are 
corrupted with difficulty. 

All the Fruits whereof we delign to {peak 
In particular, cool and moiſten much, be- 
cauſe they are but Water gathered toge- 
ther, and pafſed through the Trunk of the 
Tree, which produces them 3 but neverthe- 
leſs with this difference, that there are ſome 
colder and moiſter than others. 

Fruit that have a quality which is ſweet, 
and pleaſant to the taſte, are leſs cold than 
others: thus, tho' Figgs, Raiſins, the Bor- 
Chretien, the Spaniſh Renet,. and other Fruit 
of the like nature, moilter, much, they have 
nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs but a coldneſs, which does nat 
paſs the bounds of the firſt degree, its for 
this reaſon that they dulciftie much, and that 
they nouriſh a little more than the others, 
their matter having more athnity with our 
parts. But if with their natural ſweetneſs 
they have an odour of Amber or of Musk, 
then they have I know not what ſubtle and 
penetrating parts, which exhilerate our 
Heart and Brain, and which make us di- 
geſt them better than others. 
Sharp Fruit cool more than ſweet : but 
they do not moiſten ſo much, they power- 
fully penetrate and attenuate the thick and 
earthy matters, ſo that afterward they are 
no longer capable of doing us hurt. They 
qualifie our heated Bowels ; they deſtroy 
the Flame there, which often all the reme- 
dies of Phyſick have not been able to 
quench during many Months : they cool 
our Liver, remove all the Obſtrucions of 
our Bowels, and give our Blood a more 
free motion : finally they appeaſe fluxions, 
it we apply them outwardly, and they ſtay a 
Flux of Blood from whatever part it comes. 
Fruits which are auſtere and acerb, and 
which differ but in more or leſs, rel[tringe 
the Tongue and the Palate when we eat 
them : 1t ſeems that they ſtop the O-1hces 
of the threads that terminate there, by the 
blunted and obtuſe particles of their matter. 
K 3 I 
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tion'd, that we may uſe the one and the 
others at divers times, according to the 
precepts which we (hall give in the Sequel. 

We find of Sweet, of Sugar'd, of Amber'd, 
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and to ſpeak in a few words, there are of 
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Yellow, of Green, of Tawny, of Violet, 
of White and of Black. 

Again there are of Caſſans or harſh, of 
Burez,of Fondans or melting and tender 5 1- 
nally we find ſuch as paſs quickly through 
the Bowels of thoſe that eat them , and 
theſeare the Fruits which are eaſily corrup- 
ted : there are others which ſtay a long time 
in the Stomach, and they are thole which are 
corrupted with difficulty. 

All the Fruits whereof we delign to ſpeak 
In particular, cool and moilten much, be- 
cauſe they are but Water gathered roge- 
ther, and pafſed through the Trunk of the 
Tree, which producesthem ; but neverthe- 
leſs with this difference, that there are ſome 
colder and moiſter than others. 

Fruit that have a quality which is ſweet, 
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nevertheleſs but a coldneſs, which does nat 
paſs the bounds of the firſt degree, its for 
this reaſon that they dulcifie much, and that 
they nouriſh a little more than the others, 
their matter having more afhnity with our 
parts. But if with their natural ſweetneſs 
they have an odour of Amber or of Musk, 
then they have I know not what ſubtle and 
penetrating parts, which exhilerate our 
Heart and Brain, and which make us dt- 
geſt them better than others, 
Sharp Fruit cool more than ſweet : but 
they do not moilten fo much, they power- 
fully penetrate and attenuate the thick and 
earthy matters, ſo that afterward they are 
no longer capable of doing us hurt. They 
qualifie our heated Bowels ; they deſtroy 
the Flame there, which often all the reme- 
dies of Phyſick haye not been able to 
quench during many Months : they cool 
our Liver, remove all the Obſtrucions of 
our Bowels, and give our Blood a more 
free motion : finally they appeaſe fluxions, 
it we apply them outwardly, and they ſtay a 
Flux of Blood from whatever part it comes. 
Fruits which are auſtere and acerb, and 
which differ but in more or leſs, reſtringe 
the Tongue and the Palate when we eat 
them : it ſeems that they ſtop the O-ihces 
of the threads that terminate there, by the 
blunted and obtuſe particles of their matter. 
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[ do not pretend to ſpeak here of Fruit 
which are not Ripe, that haye all theſe 
qualities. I baniſh them entirely from this 
Book as very pernicious to the Life of 
Man; but I ſpeak only of thoſe, which 
being in a perfect maturity, retain ſome- 
what of auſtere, acerb, or aſtringent, as 
the Rake Pear, the great Degue, the Quince, 
and other Fruits of the like Nature. All 
theſe Fruits are alſo more cold than the 
{weet and the Amb'red, but they do not 
mailten ſo much : 'and becauſe their ſayour 
15 ina more Earthy matter, ev'n in this re- 
{pett they do not penetrate ſo much as the 
Sharp. They reſtring however the Stomach 
and the Bowels, and withſtand a Lool- 
nets and a Diſentery, and being apply'd 
outwardly they hinder Vomiting, retard 
growing Inflammations, and ealily cicatrize 
the Skin, which has been open'd by a con- 
{iderable Wound. 
 Afﬀterall, a Fruit which has been brought 
to perfection by the heat of the Sun, and 
which has not been ſhadowed by the Leaves 
of its Tree, will be always of better taſte 
than another. A red Apple or Pear, and a 
yellow. Raiſin will always be better than 
others 3 þecaule_their Juice will be better 
digeſted, and their uſeleſs moiſture will be 
eali'y evaporated by the heat of the Sun. 
' You mult obſerve in the ſecond place, 

i that 
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that I give not here precepts concerning 
theuſe of Fruits, for ſound and robult Per- 
ſons, on whom Fruits make no Impreſſion ; 
Let ſuch eat of them at all times, and as 
much as they pleaſe, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing their Nature and Temperament, they 
will not find any inconvenience : but be- 
cauſe theſe forts of Perſons are very rare, 
and that in the Age we Live, there are 
more Valetudinarians than others, I may 
be allow'd to Write only for thoſe who 
have their Entrals tender, and who are of- 
ten incommoded by eating Fruits, 

The greateſt part of men at preſent are 
of a hot and dry Complexion 3 we have 
all of us the inward parts very hot, through 
the exceſs of a burnt Choler, and through 
the redundancy of a troubled Melancho- 
ly. With difficulty are we able during the 
Summer to ſupport the heat of the Sea- 
ſon, - without being exhauſted of our 
[trength : We have the Stomach ſo weak 
and fo tender through our natural diſtem- 
perature, that we have need of much pre- 
caution for the good uſe of Fruits. 

In the third place, we muſt remember, 
that in walking in a Garden full of ex- 
cellent Fruit, which are perfedtly Ripe 
we muſt not eat one which has not firſt 
been waſht with freſh Water, and eſpeci- 
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ally if the heat of the Sun, or of the da 
be exceſlive. | 

It is not of to day that experience has 
taught me, that Fruit newly gather'd, and 
cat en without precaution , cauſe: the Fe- 
ve's which we call putrid, which always 
begin with ſhiverings and tremblings, be- 
cauſe all the Juices of Fruits being then 
through the hcat of the day, and of the 
Sealon in a conliderablg&: motion, they 
cauſe in our Stomach ſo great a diſorder 
at the time that the fermentation is there 
made, that the Chyle becoming crude and 
undigeſted, often gives Birth to great Dil- 
eaſes, whereas the motion of the Juice of 
Fruits being calm'd by the cold of the Wa- 
ter, of the Night or of the ſeaſon, the Fruits 
make no diſorder in 'our Stomach, which 
then digeſts them better, and which pet- 
forms its Othce much better, when it 1s not 
interrupted by unuſual cauſes. 

After all, we ought to know that our 
ſood being in {--me fort like our ſubſtance, 
changes it ſe't eaftly within our parts 1m- 
perceptibly to us : Itsthus that Bread, Fleſh, 
an Egg, have no Predominant quality when 
we put them into our Mouth, and 'we do 
nat {cr-{ibly feel the Vertues-when we have 
then in the Stomach, We mult 1;ot fay fo 
of Alimenrs. which we call medicamental ; 
they nuurifh little,ana on the other (ide _ 

ave 
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have ſenſible qualities, which affe& our 
Tongue and our Palate, We may perceive 
that a Yertelongue, or a Pear Portail will 
cool and moiſten our heated Stomach, that 
it will qualifie the Gall of our Liver, and 
the hear of our Reins, and that by cool- 
ing this laſt part, it will hinder Stones from 
being form'd there. 

Finally, its a grand fecret for our good 
Health, to keep what we eat, from corru 
ting in the Stomach. The things of a diffs 
rent Nature which we put into it, daily 
cauſe diſorders, whereof our ſelyes are too 
often Wirneſles; if experience did not con- 
vince us of this truth, there would doubt- 
leſs be a great deal of pleaſure in eating 
many things one after the other; but it 
ſhews us that eating before or after Meals 
Fruits'of a different Narure, that is to ſay, 
ſuch asare eaſily corrupted, as Peaches, ec. 
and ſuch as have a more firm ſubſtance, 
as Pears, &c. The Codction which is made 
in the Stomach is not laudable, and that 
it is thence that often proceeds the little 
Health of thoſe who over looſly indu'ge 
themſelves to the pleaſure of the taſte. 

It therefore we eat at the end of Meals 
Peaches and Pears, as it often happens, 
the Peaches being of a ſubſtance to be ſoon 
digeſted, and to pals off quickly, and the 
Pears ofa pretty firm matter, requiring more 

| time 
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time to Concoft, two great inconveniens» 
cies follow; the firſt, that the Peaches 
trouble the Belly, and make the Food taken 
at the Meal to deſcend, without being ful- 
ly digeſted : the ſecond, that they haſtily 
drag along with them the Pears, which re- 
uire a longer time for digeſtion, and thus 
there comes of it but crudities, and after- 
ward obſtructions, which are the cauſe of 
{ome troubleſome Diſeaſe. 
It is not the ſame when we eat before 
Meals Mulberries and Peaches , or after 
Meals Pears and Quinces; the two firſt 
Fruits and the two laſt have a matter and 
qualities near alike : the former paſs quick- 
ly through the Belly by reaſon of their great 
humidity : and the later digeſt themſelves 
afterward at leaſure, by conſtringing after 
the Meal the ſuperior Orifice ofthe Stomach, 
which by this, means acquits it ſelf much 
better of its office. 
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CHAP. L 


Of Fruits which ought to be eaten be- 
fore Meals. 


Say in the firſt place that good Fruit 
which are Ripe, never do hurt, unleſs 

we miluſe them, or commit faults in eating 
them 3 there are none but ill and unripe 
Fruit which cauſe Crudities, Indigeſtions, 
Colicks, and Fevers. I ſay much more; 
experience daily teaches us, that by the 
moderate uſe of them we prevent an inft- 
nite number of Diſeaſes, and that we Cure 
as many, Our Gardens fail not of Reme- 
dies to relieve us, and I wonder we go 
ſo far into Forrein Countrys to (eek for 
Drogues, which are muſty or rotten, when 
they are brought to us, ſince we have ſo 
excellent at home. Our Fruits have ga- 
ny more Vertfies and Charms than all thoſe 
Dtogues, and there are ſeen few Perſons 
who refuſe Peaches, Mulberrys, or Pears, 
io appeaſe the burning of the Bowelsz 
Whereas we daily ſee Perſons bave in hor- 
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ror Tamarinds, Caſſia, Rhubarb, and the o- 
ther Drogues which are brought us from 
ſo far. 

Becauſe I am oblig'd to follow the Or. 
der which I have preſcribed to my ſelf, I 
ſhall rreat in this Chapter of the good uſe 
of thoſe Fruits which ought to be eaten 
at Break-faſt, or before Meals: and I ſhall 
begin with Figgs, which among all Fruits 
have always been the moſt eſteem'd. 


ART. I. 


Of Figgs. 


nouriſh'd themſelves at the beginning 

the World, there 1s not one which de- 
ſetyes a greater praiſe than Figgs. The 
Ancients have made Encomiums on them 
in many of their Books; and the Lacede- 
110nianslofar eſteem'd them, that they would 
never goto any Feaſt where they were not 
provided in a great plenty. Alſo ſome have 
compar'd them to Gold, nay have eſteem'd 


them far better than this Mettal. Its _ 
le 
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leſs by reaſon of their ſugary ſweetels, which 
is the Symbol of peace, that men former- 
ly wiſht their Friends a happy year, by ſend- 
ing them at the beginning of it Figgs and 
Honey. 

In truth, they have admirable Vertues 
in Caſe they are eaten with Bread, for 
Break-faſt, or before Meals. For it is thus 
that they qualifie the Bowels, and that they 
appeaſe the exceſs of a troubleſome hear. 
They do not fail of producing other good 


effects, they quench drought, lenify 


the Breaſt, and give a more eaſy reſpi- 


ration. They clear the Liver and the 


Spleen of the Obttruftious wherewith 
they are afflicted. They diſcharge the Reins 
and the Bladder of their ſlime and Gravel : 
They looſen the Belly, be it never fo tar- 
dy : finally they nouriſh and fatten both 
together, witnels the famous Wraſtlers, 
who perform'd moſt couragiouſly, when 
they liv'd but of Bread and Figgs. Wit- 
nels alſo the Keepers of Figg-Gardens, who 
( according to the Relation of Galer) ate 
in a manner nought but Figgs, and who 
in the mean while were ſo fat, that a man 
would have faid that nothing was wanting 
to them in their way of living. 

Figgs alſo have this peculiar to them, 
that they contribute to the vigour of 
young People, and to the Health of fuch 
as 
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asare Old, fo that thoſe who uſe of them 
often, have no Wrinkles in their Face. A 
better Reaſon cannot be given than that 
Figes, by their fat ſubſtance engender a 
Blood which dulcifies much, and this fatiie 
matter being carried to the ſuperficies of 
the Body 1s there cleard as well as the 
Blood of all its ſerous and ſuperfluous ex- 
crements, ſo that what remains ſerves as a 
natural Paint, and renders the Face ſmooth, 
and free from all ſorts of Wrinkles. 

Atter all, they have the property of Pe. 
netrating, Cleanſing and Digeſting 3 for no 
man doutzts but they are hot in the firſt 
degree, and moiſt in the ſecond; the great 
humidity they have make them foon cor- 
rupt, and obliges us to eat them with Bread 
before Meals ; for its the Leaven of the 
Bread which corretts all the ill qualities. 

Its a Maxim among Phyſicians, That we 
ought always to begin with the things 
that are moiſteſt and eaſieſt of digeſtion 
when we Dine, or when we Sup. And 
this is alſo another, That after Fraits that 
are Sweet and Luſcious, and which with- 
all paſs quickly through the Belly, we 
ought rather to Drink pure Water, or 
Water tnixt with a little Wine, than Wine 
alone. Pure Wine carrys haſtily 1fito the 
Laceal Veins the matter of the Figgs be- 
fore it be digeſted, and fo cauſes winds, and 
Indigeſtions 
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Indigeſtions in thoſe who ſo do : Whereas 
Water is the cauſe of a {lower fermentation, 
by the means of which the Figgsare perfe@Qly 
digeſted and make afterward a very lauda- 
ble Blood, which eaſily becomes our ſub- 
ſtance. | 
They ate not proper only for ſuch as 
are in Health, but likewiſe for thoſe who 
have a Fever and are coltive, and I can- 
not imagine to my felt that a Learned 
Phyfitiah can refuſe his Patient a Figg half 
dryed on the Tree by the heat of the Sun. 
Dry Figgs have much more Vertue than 
thoſe which we gather 3 we may eat of 
them ev'n after Meals, without offence; alſo 
they are more penetrating and hotter than 
the others through the ſubtilty oftheir parts, 
but they are not ſo moiſt. If they are ap- 
ply'd in the form of a Cataplaſm with Bread 
and a little Vinegar, haply they are the 
quickeſt and moſt certain remedy for open- 
ing an dbſcels, for killing a Carbuncle, or 
the ſwelling of the Kings-Evyl, or laſtly to 
withſtand the progreſs of a Latent Cancer. 
They do much more, if we will believe 
Dioſcorides, for they tear from the Fleſh 
( is we may fay ) a piece of a Bonebroken, 
if we nix them with wild Popy Flowers. 
The German Phyſicians have not found 
a better remedy in the Small-pox, or 
Meaſles than the decottion of theke Fruits 
dry 
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dry 3 experience has ſhewn them that this 
decottion, by Purging by Urine, carrys a- 
way all the Malignant ferolity which is the 
cauſe of thoſe troubleſome Diſeaſes. 

But among all the good qualities which 
theſe Fruits enjoy, there are obſerv'd ſome 
ill : they cauſe Winds which ſwell the Sto- 
mach 3 they breed Lice, and makes us fond 
in careſhing Women. 

The Spirits irritated and ſet in motion 
by the Winds which they engender, and a 
viſcous humidity which they cauſe, are two 
things which diſpoſe us to be fond of a 
Woman, as we have prov at larg in a 
Diflertation we caus'd to be Printed the 
Jaſt year; which has for Title, F/ hether 
thoſe who Drink Water alone are more amo- 
rous than others? 

The Lice which they ſay Figgs breed in 
thoſe who uſe them in excels, proceed 
but from the filth of the Skin, and from 
our excrements which they evacuate by 
the pores : and the evils they cauſe in us 
by the Winds they engender, proceed but 
from the 11] uſe we make of them; if we 
eat them with Nuts or Almonds, we ſhall 
correct all the diſorders they can bring us; 
and I can aflure you that being fo eaten, 
they will be without fault, and will do 


| 
( 
us no hurt, ſtill provided that we uſe f « 
them with moderation. c 
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AR 3% 


Of Nectarins and Peaches. 


Cannot bear the contempt ſome Per- 

ſons have for Ne@arins, Alberges, Brug- 
nons, Melicotonys, Perſes and Peaches, nor 
be ſatisfied with the reaſon they bring for 
blaming them. They ſay among other things 
that theſe Fruits are corrupted fo ealily in 
the Stomach, that it is almo# impoſlible to 
ſecure them from it 3 that they produce 
Ill Blood, that they cauſe Fevers ; that 
they 1njure the inward parts; that the Per- 
fins, from whole Country they were 
brought, dare not eat of them by reaſon 
of their Malignity, and finally that Galer, 
the moſt knowing of the Greek Phylitians, 
always condemn'd them. 

But if it were free for me to explain my 
tclF atlarge thereon, and to break off the 
delign which I proposd to my felt; I 
would ſhew that the ill uſe which 1s made 
of th2 moſt excellent things, is often the 
czu'c that they are dcſpis'd and blamd. 

F Peaches, 
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Peaches, not to ſpeak of the other kinds, 
are a Fruit ſo excellent and fodelicious to 
the taſte, that I could freely prefer them 
betore Figgs and Raiſins, which ( accord- 
ing to the ſentiment of ſome ) ought to 
hold the firſt rank among Fruits. 

Very far from cauling all the evils where- 
of they are accus'd, they cool the Sto- 
mach when heated, quench the heat of the 
Liver, allay the burning of the Blood du- 
ring the extremity of the Summer heats, 
and moiſtenthe matter which js then very 
thick through the drought of the Seaſon. 

If we obſerve well their pracautions, 
they do not corrupt in the Stomach, pro- 
vided that they are eaten before Meals, 
and thatafter having eaten them we drink 
only Water, if we find a burning in the 
Bowels:: or excellent Wine, it we find our 
{clves to have a very moderate heat ; It is 
then that they will engender a better Blood 
than the Herbs we uſe every day. 

I own that in Perſea thele forts of Fruits 
have Malignant and purgative qualities, 
but fince the Trees were tranſported into 
Egypt, and have been 1e-planted in Ttaly, 
and fince cultivated in Frarce, they have 
loſt all the Mialignity which they had, 
and have retain'd but the purgative Ver- 
tue, which they have (till, and which they 
Communicate to their Fruir, 
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Its this purgative Vertue which cauſes 
them to be ſo much eſtcem'd of by the 
Healthy and Valetudinarians, who had 
much rather eat faſting tour or five exce]- 
lent Peaches, and drink after them Water 
or Wine, to looſen the Belly; than to 
take a doſe of Phylick, the very name of 
which railes a horrour in thoſe that rake 
it the moſt couragioully. 

Its this ſame property which reſides in 
the Leaves, the Flowers and the Fruit 
of the Peach-tree, which kills ſhe Worms 
1n the Bowels, which Purges Choler and 
the Serofities of the Body, and ſtops ev'n 
Vomntings at Sea, as we ſee written 1n the 
Works of Julizs of Alexandria, 

If Galen had Liv'd in our days, and had 
talted Peaches, which the Art and Induſtry 
of our Gardiners have rendred: ſo recome 
mendable, I am certain he would have had 
quite another opinion of theſe forts of 
Fruit: the Peaches which were carryed to 
Rome in the Time of this Phyſttian, com- 
ing by Sea from Sicilyor trom abour Nazl.s, 
were partly rotted betore they came thi- 
ther, which made Galen at that time to 
deſpiſe them, and to condemn them ev'n 
as a Food very pernictous for Mar, 

Some Perſons will correct the il quali- 
ty, and the great humidity of the Feach, 
by cating it with Bread, by expoling it 

= two 
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two or three days to the ſcorching heat of 
the Sun, by eating 1ts Kernel, or finally 
by drinking pure Wine with it. 

True it 1s, experience has taught me, that 
Bread eaten with Fruits which we ought 
to uſe betore Meals, corrects their ill qua- 
Jiries, and that by expoſing Peaches to the 
Sun, they loſe a 1ſupertluous humidity 
winch often incommodes us. But the ſame 
experience hasallo given me to underſtand, 
that Peach and Apricock Kernels much 
charge the Stomach, and that beſides their 
great bitterneſs they are alſo very difficult to 
digelt : that moreover, tho' pure Wine 
be the fole thing which oppoſes it ſelf to 
. the coldneſs, and humidity of this Fruit; 
nevertheleſs if we drink much of ſuch as 
15 ſmal} or of a mean ſtrength, we fall 1n- 
to Vomitiongs and Loofnefles, which ſome- 
times degenerate into a Bloody-FJux. Where- 
as a little of excellent pure Wine corredts 
by its noble heat the ill qualities of the 
Peach : Irs haply this experiment which 
gave occaſion for this Latine Verſe, 


Petre, quid eſt Peſcha ? Cum vino nobilis 
Ejca, 
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Of Plums and Apricocks. 


Here are ſome who prefer the Plum 

before all other Fruits with Stones, 
and ſay that there is nothing more delicious 
to eat than a Black Damſ'n, a Great Date, 
or a Perdrigrn, The Npricock does not 
come near them, it has | know not what 
of untavory when it is ripe, and of ſhar- 
piſh when it is not ſo; mean while, both 
have v2ry near the ſame qualities; they 
are both hot in the mean, and molit in the 
ſecond Degree. 

The {weer Plum rejoyces a hot Stomach, 
Icnifies the Breaſt, Looſen's the Belly, and 
nouriches much more than the Peach, pro- 
vided however that 1t be eaten before 
Meals, otherwiſe 1t corrupts, and by moilt- 
Nig too much the ſupertour Orifce of the 
tomach titer Meals, it makes the Food de- 
cn too ſoon, and fo cauſes Crudities, 
which it 1s diftcult aticrward to deat 
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I ſhall not repeat here the different Max- 
ims which I have laid down 1n the prece- 
dent Diſcourſes concerning the Ule of Fruits, 
which ought to be eaten falting, and be- 
fore Meals. I ſhall only fay that its good 
ro cait Plums into freſh Water before they 
aze eaten, to the end they may cool and 
moiſten more ; but provided that they are 
very r1pe, and that all have their Stems, 
Icſt the Water enter there, and render them 
Inſfipid, Its doubtlets 1n order to be more 
cooled, and more moiſtn'd, and to keep 
the Belly more ſoluble that ſome ten eat 
often Prunes with their Meat, and that 
there are ev'n ſome who diſlike their Pot- 
tage if 1t has not of them. 

If dry'd Plums may be given to ſick Per- 
!ons, I do not doubt allo but I may be 
permitted to give of them to mine, akt- 
ter having gather'd them very ripe in a 
clear day; the Choler which 1s often the 
cauſe of all Fevers, looſes its edg by the 
cumbrance which it receives from the ſub- 
ſtance of Plums : and becauſe theſe 
Fruits oppoſe the heat and drought of theſe 
Diſeaſes, they are elteem'd excellent for 
encountring Bilous Fevers, provided that 
tne uſe be regular, and that we take a 
{afonable t: time to give them. 


ART. 
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Of Mulberries. 


F all the Fruits that are eaten there 
are none but Mulberries which are 
fit tor Men when uaripe : theſe ought 
only to beRed, drawing toward the Black, 
to be eaten, If they are throughly ripe, 
they corrupt ſo haſtily in the Stomach, that 
ſhortly after they cauſe in thoſe who eat 
freely of them, Diſtempers of the Stomach, 
Looſneſles, Carbuncles, Malignant Swel- 
lings, and often pernicious and Epidemick 
Diſeaſes, eſpecially if Rains have been rife 
during the Summer. 

There is nothing which changes it (elf 
ſooner into Choler,and which becomes {oon- 
er poylon within our Body than a Black 
Mulberry. Thoſe who have the Stomach 
toul ought to take good heed of cating 
them, unleſs they have a mind to be ſick 
in a ſhort time, The Red-blacks withitand 
Corruption more, and tho' they are very 
moilt, they have neverthelels I know not 
F 4 - What 
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what of drought through their ſharpneſs and 
aſtriction, which hinders them from cor. 
rupting fo ſoon. 

To uſe them well, we ought neverthe- 
leſs to mind the pracautions belonging to 
them, and never to eat of them but when 
the Stomach is empty, clean, and hot; 
for if a heat be not felt in the Bowels, 
how young and Cholerick ſoever a Perſon 
be, I do not adviſe him to eat of them, 
rinleſs he has a mind to fallintoſome one of 
the Diſeaſes which we have ſpoken of be- 
fore, | 

Mulberrtes carry their Liquor with them, 
and nothing ought to be Drank after they 
are eaten ; they excite the appetite, cool 
the Stomach, appeaſe drought, allay the 
heat of the Liver, Purge the Blood of its 
ſuperfluous ſeroſities, carrying them off by 
Urine. They blunt the edg of the Cho- 
ler, moiſten 'thoſe that are troubled with 
Melancholy and Choler : finally they make 
the Belly fuluble 1n thoſe who are natural- 
ly Coliive, I will ſay much more, if Mul- 
berries gather'd from the Tree and eaten 
in a good plenty can caule the Bloudy-flux ; 
as we ſeeit every year, nature which moſt 
commonly has plact the remedy in the 
cauſe of ourevils, has not forgotten to teach 
us by experience, that theſe Fruits ſerve 
For an aſſured remedy againl(t the invete- 
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rate Bloody-tlux, it they are given dry to 


the weight of a Crown in Gold in Reds. 


Wine. 
Since the chief Vertue of Mulberryes is 


to cool and to keep the Mals of Blood trom - 


fermenting, by qualifying the parrs which 
ſerve for ſanguitication, there may be cauſe 
to believe that they may be a Remedy ap- 
propitated to the Gout as well as all o- 
ther Fruits. For the pain which Gouty Per- 
ſons feel 1n the Tigaments of their Joints, 
1s caus d but by a Blood and a ſerolity too 
ſharp, which ſharpneſs is blunted by the 
great humidity of Mulberries, they infen- 
libly eyacuating jt by Urine. We need 
not ſeek for other proofs than daily cx- 
perience, and that which Hegeſander has 
left us in Writing, He relates that the Mul- 
berry-trees did not bear Fruit for Twenty 
years together, and that during all that time 
Men, Women, and Children, were fo trou- 
bled with the Gout. that other cauſes could 
not be then diſcover'd, than the ſcarcny Oi 
thele Fruit, 
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ART V. 


Of ſharp Cherries. 


5s Fruits in general are enemies to 
\ ) Old and Melancholick Perſons, when 
they do not find within themſelves an ex- 
celiive heat 3 they are not edulcorated in 
their Stomach ( if I may ſo call it ) and 
are diſtributed into their Veins without 
being ConcoGed and blunted. Which 1s not 
done without caufing in the Mouth little 
ſharp belchings, and in the Stomach trou- 
bleſome prickings, and in the whole Bo- 
dy an inſupportable heavynels. 

It does not happen ſo to young Peo- 
ple that are Sanguine and Chalerick who 
have the Emrals heated : but if caſually 
the ſharpneſs of Cherries with ſhort Stems 
caten faſting, cauſes ſometimes in theſc 
prickings in the Stomach, they need then 
but to mix Powder Sugar with them, to 
blunt the point of 1rt. 

The molt retined Sugar and the whiteſt, 
which we c2l} Royals the leaſt proper for 
the 
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the uſe of Man;it heats and drys us toomuch, 
and through the abundance of its Sulphur 
and Salt, it is entirely oppoſite to the ' 
principles of our Life : The finer Sugar is 
the leſs ſweet it is, and the lels alſo it 
quenches thirſt. Lime which 1s a capital 
Enemy of Man, it it be taken inwardly, 
or outwardly apply'd, 1s the chiet matter 
which Refiners make uſe of, for rendring 
Sugar whiter and more folid; and tho' 
Powder Sugar be made by many repeated 
Lixivium's, nevertheleſs it ought always to 
be preferr'd before Loaf Sugar, and if we 
will chooſe the beſt of all, we: muſt al- 
ways take that which is the whiteft among 
the browns. It 1s that which 1s extremely 
[weet, which quenches thirſt, which moilt- 
ens, and which lenifies the Breaſt: I thought 
it proper to make this digreſſion for Per- 
ſons who loye ſweet things, becauſe Sugar 
is often ſer at our Tables, for rendring our 
Fruits more agreeable to the taite. 

Sharp Cherryes exhilerate the Stomach, 
they excite there the Appetite, and appeal 
the drought. They diflipare the thick hu- 
movurs, and by their ſharp quality, rhey 
cut them( as I may ſay ) and divice then, 
either that they may ſerve afterward tor 
Food, or be evacuated with more cate. 

By all thele Vertues they are very pro- 
per as well as Mulberries, to oppeſe nc 
| Caule 
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cauſe and the progreſs of the Gout, and ex- 

erience ſhews us that Gouty Perſons re- 
ceive a ſenſible relief by the uſe of Fruits, 
which qualify the Liver, and which cor. 
rect the Acrimony of the Blood, = 

Moreover they powerfully looſen the Bel- 
ly, if they are freely eaten faſting while 
the Dew is yet on the Fruitz and expe- 
rience teaches us every year that they 
carry off by a Looſneſs long Diſeaſes, which 
all the other Remedies of Phyſick have 
not been able to Cure. 

The moſt proper time to eat them is in 
the Morning faſting, either with or with- 
out Bread. They have moilture enough 
to oblige us not to drink any Liquor at- 
ter them. As for the Jlateward Cherries 
which we call at Rochelle d-s (7nigncs with 
long Stems, tho' they may be eaten be. 
fore Meals; neverthelcts I allow them to 

e caten after Meals : they have an agree- 
able Aſtriction, which contributes to Con- 
coction, and which cloſes the ſuperiour O- 
rifice of the Stomach, that it performs its 
Gfhce afterward much better. 

The ſweet Cherries, eſpecially thoſe 
which we call im this Town Unindoux and 
(?nicneinx, ac much becter than the ſharp 
tor old Ferfons and for thule who have a 
nice Siomachz they do not prick {0 much 
the inward parts, and they nouriſh more, 


Baply 
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Haply there is not any Remedy more 
agreeable and more excellent for quality- 
ing the Reins, and for clearing thence the 
Gravel, Slime, and little Stones, than the 
Wine of ſharp Cherries: We mult take off 
them therefore in the Months of Jae or 
July, twelve or fifteen Pounds, we mult 
cleanſe them of their Stems and Stones, 
and caſt them and their Stones broken 
through the Bung-hole of a Barrel, ( 2 Yeſ 
ſel containing ſomewhat more than our Bar- 
ri] ) of good White-wine. After that 
they have been there for a Month, and 
have Communicated to the Wine their 
cooling and opening quality, you may 
pierce the Veſſel and drink the Wine 
with pleaſure. The colour will be agree- 
able to the Eye, the taſte delicious, and the 
cffe&ts admirable. 
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CHAT. IL 


Of Fruits which ought fo be eaten af- 
ter Meals. 


Ho' the Fruits which ought to be 
eaten after Meals are of a matter 
more firm, which nouriſhes more, and which 
does not corrupt (o cafily as that of the o- 
thers, nevertheleſs we mult remer;ber to 
uſe them with the ſame precautions which 
we gaye in the Preface to this Tract : theſe 
precautions ought to be ſtood too as Re- 
lIigioully in uſing theſe Fruits. as 1n eat- 
ing the others, The faults which are com- 
mitted 1n their ule are very conliderable, 
and that Perſon whom ] Cur'd not long 
lince of //ertigo's which threatn'd her with 
lome ſevere Diſtemper, has been thanktul 
to melince, tor having forbidden her the 
uſe of Apples, which ſhe ate regularly 
ater Meals. 
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ARE: b 


Of Pears. 


4, | tt has the Induſtry of. our Gardi- 
1 N Pers appeard more admirable than 
1n the divers kinds of Pears which we have 
in France. They have taken a particular 
care to Sow Seeds, and to preſerve ſuch 
Trees, as in their Wood and Leaves gave 
them marks of a good hope: For as by 
Sowing a great many Flower Seeds, there 
come of ali kinds, and ev'n ſome that are 
beautiful and double, ſo by Sowing a great 
ſtore of Pear Kernels, it ſeems that Nature 
pleaſes her ſclt in giving us a grand varie- 
ty of Pear-trees, which produce all new 
Fruits, and fome of them delicious to the 


taſte - haply it is becauſe the Pear 1s the 


molt excellent Fruit of all, that ſhe de- . 


lights in multiplying its kinds ev'n to an 
infinite number : It is thus that the Meſſi- 
re Jean, the Dante Houdote, or the Amadote, 
the Gabriel Fgand, the Micet, the Aartin- 
fire, and a great many other excellent Pears 
are 
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are come of Kernels, and that they have 
had the honour to bear the Names of thoſe 
who raitsd them. - 

But not to (top at this Diſcourſe, which 
{cems to contiibute nothing to my deſign, 
I may ſay that the artifice of our Gardi- 
ners has multiplycd for us Pears of Sum- 
mer, of Autumn and of Winter ; that it 
has given us more of Caſſantes and of Burez, 
that it has (hewn us more of Sweet, of ſharp 
and of Acerb, and that finally it has procur'd 
for us more of Vinous, of Ambred and of 
Musked, than we had betore. 

Among all theſe Pears the ſwect and 
melting are eſtecmn'd the beſt, they nou- 
riſh more than the others which are a Jit- 
tle ſharp or Acerb, and they are much 
more friendly to the nature of Van, Ne- 
verthele(s there are ſome who prefer be. 
fore theſe f1:{t Pears the Sweet and Caſ- 

fant.s, becauſe theſe tor tze moſt part 
are odoriferous, and the others are not. 
1 hey priſe therefore much more the Box- 
chreticn-Pioulier, or the great Winter Muck 
Per, than the Fergoulette, or the Bergamot 
of Autumn. | 

Be it how 1t will, the Pear in general 
cools and moiſtens the heated Entrals, and 
by its gentle Aftriction contributes much 
tothe Concoftion of the Stomach, by gen- 
tly cloting its ſuperiour Orifice, and by 
Looſning 
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Looſning a little the Belly ; its the reaſon 
for which it ought always to be eaten af- 
ter Meals, for it it be eaten} the Stomach 
being empty, it cumbers ns, and Ioads us 
much, and moreover it binds the Belly 3 
but however we eat of it after Meals, it 
always has yery good effcCts, provided that 
we have the Stomach dilpos'd to receive 
it : for beit that we eat it Crud, or Baked, 
or Roſted, or Boyl'd, with Powder Sugar 
and Cinnamon, as old People ought to eat 
it, after all theſe manners it always ſola» 
ces the Stomach drain'd of its ſtrength 
and weaken'd by the exceſs of heat. 

That which is to be Obſerv'd in the 
uſe of Pears, 1s, that after Meals we ought 
toeat fewer Beurees than Caffantes, the fot- 
ter being more digeſted, and more teady 
to corrupt through the leaſt fault that we 
commit in our way of living. Moreover 
we ought always to make choice of the 
moſt coloured, and reje& thoſe which we 
ftind Worm eaten. Finally we ought after 
Pears to drink a good Cup of pure Wine, 
letting this Latin Maxim have its force, 
Poſt Crudum, merum. But above all we 
ought to remember not to drink much 
Wine, nor to drink ſuch as is ſmall 3 ſmall 
Wine through its defect of heat not cau- 
ling the Pear to be Concofted, and the 0- 
ther cauſing crudities by its redundancy, 
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.make both of them diſorders. in a Stomach 
the moſt ev'n tempered and the molt ſtrong. 
It is what experience {hew'd us not long 
.fince in a Perſon, who fell into inlupporta- 
ble pains, having drank much Wine; and 
RodolphusGoclenias aſſures us, that another 
dyed having drank much Beer, both, after 
having eaten Pears to an excels, 
Becaule our Stomach is much hotter in 
. Winter thanin Summer, .our heat not dif- 
ſipatiog it ſelt during that fi: ft ſeaſon through 
_the pores of our Body,there are Perſons who 
rather eat Pears in Winter than in Sum- 
mer, and who do not find themſelves fo 
much incommoded by them. Haply theſe 
. Pears have tweated in the heap, and have 
there (eaſon-d themſelves; whereas the Pears 
of the Summer, having their Sap ſtill in 
motion, .and having nor Joſt their ſupertiu- 
.ous humidity, trouble rather the Coction 
of the Stomach than the Pears of Winter, 
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A R1, SL 
of Apples. 


Ince Apple-trees have been cultivated 
in the Pais des Baſques, and in the Pro- 
vince of Normandy, Men have had a grea- 
ter eſteem for their Fruits. Trees have been 
Sown, and afterward Grafted; they have 
been after that planted and re-planted : 
Finally they have been ſo often chang'd 
in their Soil, Countrys, and Climats, that 
the Fruit are become ſweet and pleaſant. 
I own that Apples were a long time de- 
ſpis'd, and that m Arabia they have ev'n 
been accus'd of Contributing to the Pri- 
zick, and to the drying of the whole Bo- 
dy. It has been faid allo thar they caus'd 
weakneſs in the Joints, and that confequent- 
ly they increalt the Gout and other Flnz- 
tons, that they engendred Worms in the 
Bowels, and that finally they cans'd Ver- 
tiga's, as experience ſheyws it us, and as it 
nappen'd formerly to Sripio Gentilis a fa- 
GCe-2 m2U3 
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mous Civilian, who after Meals abus'd 
theſe ſorts of Fruits, 

Burt if Men have talkt after this manner, 
either it has been becauſe they knew not 
Apples well, and that they have been ta- 
ken for other Fruit, or they judg'd of them, 
as Men do of all other things, by the ill 
fucceſs of thoſe who have abus'd them: 
for it we will examine the thing very nar- 
rowly, we (hall find that the Arabiens had 
none but Apples that were wild, acerb and 
very unpleaſant to the taſte; that the weak- 
nels of the Joints, the Worms of the Bow- 
els, and the Vertigo's arecaus'd but by the 
exceſles which are committed with them, 
or by the ill prxcautions that are taken 1n 
their uſe. 

On the contrary; Apples which are ſweet 
and Luſcious, Odoriterous and firm, exhi- 
lJerate the Heart, and allay the exceſs of 
Its heatz they correct the Gall of the Lt-- 
ver, they dilute the Blood, which 1s too 
thick and groſs : in a word they cool 
and moilten the heated Viſcera - Moreo- 
ver, wharſoever is ſaid, they oppoſe the 
drying of the Body and the Prifick, and 
we fee but very few of theſe ſorts of evils 
where Cyder is common : For this drink 
1- triendiy to the Stomach, which it heats 
in a moderate way ; it revives the Heart, 
and opens the Obftructions of the Entrals:; 
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In a word it is of wonderfull uſe to Me- 
lancholick and atrabilarious Perſons ; that 
which iſſues the firſt from Apples ſquees'd * 
in a Prefs is not ſo excellent as the ſecond : 
and the third refembles the Demy-wine of 
our Peaſants. 

If we mix among Apples a little Pow- 
der Sugar, they make us ſpit, and cool our 
Breaſt. 

But they muſt be usd with precaution, 
that is to ſay, that they muſt be eaten 
after Meals, becauſe they are heavy and 
difficult to digeſt, that they ought to be 
forbidden Old People, unleſs they find 
themſelves heated, or that they are pre- 
par'd as Pears with Powder Sugar, Cin- 
namon and Water, and that finally we 
ought to drink a little of good Pure Wine 
after having eaten them. 

In the Diltempers which are accompany- 
ed with a confiderable heat and drought, 
they give a great relief, it we eat a little 
of them Crud, or BayPd, or that we pur 
of them in Water : and i wonder that in 
France we give our ſelves {9 much trou- 
ble in ſeeking Oranges and Citrons for our 
Diſcaſes, when we have a ſhort-ſt11# pple, 
or a Spaniſh Rennet : Haply things which 
colt much, and are oiten difficu't to be had, 
37e much better than the common, and 
that. they much more ſatisfy the mind of 
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the Diſeaſed ; for it is this part which we 
ought often to. Cure in thoſe who find 
themſelves 111. | 
Finally, Apples do not profit us only 
by taking them at the Mouth, they are a 
ſovereign Remedy for Heart-burnings and 
for the heats of the Stomach if they are 
out wardly applied: for if a Cataplaſm be 
made of Boyl'd Apples, and apply'd hot 
on the Region of the Heart, or on the 
pit of the Stomach, haply we may not 
find an Epithem more Sovereign in thole 
Caſes. Alſo experience has ſhewn ns that 
the pulp of a boyl'd Apple put hot on 
Blood-ſhed and inflam'd Eyes, is almoſt 
the only Remedy for this ev!!, 


ART. 
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AR 1 EFIL 


Of Grafted Quinces. 


Ts a pleaſant Medicine to Purge. ones 

ſelf by eating after Meals Portugal Piirr 
ces: The Fruit which I fo call,are the Quinces 
whoſe Grafts were brought from that King- 
dom, and which are almoſt as pleaſant ro 
eat and to bchold 3s a Bon-Cretien Pear, 
at leaſt they have an odour more ivect 
and Luſcious 3 they are yellow as Gold, 
and yield in nothing tothole Pears in greaty 

neſs, Figure and Beauty. 

Dninces are cold and dry, they reftiinge 
alſo maniteſtly the parts of the Body where 
they are apply'd ; and *tis by this aſtrin- 
gent quality, that conſtringing the. Stomach 
in the upper part, and afterward the In- 
teſtines, after that they are eaten, they 
{queeſe, and force out all they meet with 
in their cavity, be it Excrement, Choler 
or Phlegm. Its what happend to an Ad- 
vocate of Pergamus, of wn hom Galen fpeaks, 
who was pleaſantly Purg'd aiter having 
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eaten Quinces after a Meal, and having 
walkt alittle upon it : ſo that after all the 
experiments that we have had of them, 
we ought no longer to doubt of their 
Yertues, 

Mean while the ſtirring of the Belly 
which they cauſe, does not happen but 
to Perſons who have the Stomach weak 
and nice, and who have need by reaſon 
of this to fortifie it 3 for theſe Fruits do 
not work the ſame effeAs in a young ro- 
buſt Man ; and on the other fide, if they 
are eaten before Meals, being very far 
from moving the Belly, they make it tar- 
dy; and it is ſo that thoſe do who have it 
ordinarily too moilt. 

Nnuinces have allo other excellent Ver- 
tues; it they are eaten Crud, Boyl'd, or 
preſerv'd with Sugar, they give an appe- 
tite. they ſtop a Looſneſs, appeaſe Vomit- 
ing, withltand an old Dyſentery and a 
Bloody-Flux; and if weſcrape off them Crud, 
and put the pulp of them hot on the Re- 
gion of the Heart in the form of an Epi- 
theme, when a Malignant Fever attacks us, 
they contribute not a little toward the 
ſubduing it : Their penetrating and ſweet 
odour reyives the Heart and the Brain, and 
jt has not been heard ſaid hitherto, that 
Quraces corrupt in the Stomach. 

"| yery much approye the method which 


ſome 
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ſome have of making Wine and Water 
of Quinces. Theſe two Drinks have near 
the ſame Vertues, unleſs it be that the 
Water is moſt proper for thoſe who find 
themſelves much heated, and the Wine 
moie meet tor thoſe who do not find a- 
ny przdominant quality, and who are old 
or Phlegmatick. 

The Water of Quinces which the Greeks 
call Jew, 18 made afier this manner. 
We take in the Month of Q&ober fifty or 
ſixty pints of Fountain-Water, of Parjs 
Meaſure [ which comes near to our Quart || 
we put into jt ten or twelve Pounds of 
Portugal Quinces, pared, cleans'd, and cur 
in ſlices; they ſteep there till the Water 
has a yellow colour hke that of Spaniſh 
Wine; after which we ſtrain this Water, 
and then let it feeth ore a gentle Fire till 
the fourth part be conſum'd, ſcumming it 
often, and after having put it in a Veſſel 
well filPd and well ſtopr, we preſerve it 
for the Month of March following. 

The Wine 1s made after this manner ; 
we take at Vintage time Ten or Twelve 
Pounds of Portugal Quinces, prepar'd after 
the ſame manner as I have ſaid, we throw 
them into fifty or ſixty pints of good Cla- 
ret Muſt, and afterthat they have wrought 


for thirty days, we ſtrain the Liquor, we 


Fyt it into another Vellel which we ſtop 
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up cloſe, and we preſerve it for ule. 
Theſe two Drinks produce good effects 
in Perſons who uſe of them; they fortify 
the inward parts, oppoſe a Looſneſs and 
a Dyſentery, cleanſe the Reins of their filth, 
hinder the Vapour of Wine from offend- 
ing the Head, and ſecure us from Pelſtilen- 
tial Vapours: Finally, they cauſe ſo many 
good effects, that I muſt paſs the bounds 
of an abſtratt it I would name them all 


—_—_ _— 
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Of Medlars and Services. 


Heſe Fruits are ſeldom at our Tables, 

and they are caten molt commonly 

but 1na fancy ; they arenot very agreeable, 
and there is but little pleaſuretaken 1n eating 
them. Mean while they are not without their 
uſe, and contribute ſomething to our 
Health. They are both fo near ally'd in 
ualities that a Perſon will not deceive 
himſelf if he takes the one for the other. 
They arecold and dry when they are hard, 
but when they are foftilh they acquire a 
better heat, by a fort of Corrprion, that 
is to ſay, that they are not {o cold ; atter 
the 
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the firſt way they reſtringe more and nouriſh 
teſs : and they ought tobe uſed as Quinces, 
and to beeaten after Meals foft, Crud, Ro- 
ſted, Boyd in Wine with Powder Sugar and 
Cinnamon, or finally Fryed in freſh Butter, 
which does not render them diſagreeable to 
the taltethrough the Skill of the Cook. 

But becauſe after all theſe manners they 
produce the like. effefts as Quinces, this 
will oblige me to paſs in filence what I 
have ſaid in the precedent Article : I ſhall 
only add here, that the Stones of Medlars 
being powdred, and then taken by the 
Mouth to the weight of a Gold Crown 
in White-wine, cleanſe the Reins of their 
Impurities, and ev'n drive forth Stones 
which are ſmall enough to paſs through 
the QOreters, and afterward through the 
Paſſage of the Urine. 

In reality theſe Stonesare extreamly dry, 
and they have in their matter particles 
which powerfully penetrate; for experience 
has taught me that the Stones of Fruits, 
and the hardeſt bones of Beaſts and Fiſhes 
provoke Urine as ſpecifick Remedies, [ 
do not doubt but that which Braſſavolzs 
has left us in Writing concerning the Ver- 
tues of the Stones of Medlars, 1s true, fhince 
he proves it by two ſick Perſons who were 
Cur'd theteby. 


But we ought not to {uffer our fclves to 


be 
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be abus'd on this account by the promiſes 
of Puacks and Mountebanks, who boaſt to 
have certain Remedies for breaking the 
Stone in the Reins or in the Bladder - I 
know not whether the Stones of Medlars 
have more Vertue in [taly than in Frence, 
but at leaſt I know by experience and rea- 
ſon, that neither the Stones of Medlars, 
nor all other Remedies have the force to 
break the Stone, nor to drive it forth of 
the Bladder, when it is to big too paſs forth. 
The chief Vertue of Services isto cool and 
to reſtringe, as we have ſaid: 1ts through 
theſe qualities that they ſerve for power- 
ful Remedies againſt moiſt Diſeaſes, againſt 
inveterate Lookfles, and againſt long Dy- 
ſenteries. Perhaps the Learned Bruyerizs 
had not been Cur*d of a Malignant Dy- 
ſentery which laſted him above a Month, 
if he had not eaten a great many Services 
ſo true it is that the preſumptuous bold- 
neſs which we have in trying Remedies in 
our long Diſtempers, often ſucceeds much 
better with us than prudence it ſelf, 
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CHAT 11 


Of Fruits, which may be eaten before, 
or after Meals. 


Hete are Fruits which may-be eaten 
at all times, becauſe they do not 
corrupt in our Stomach, but through our 
fault : Wherefore we ought to have a pe- 
culiar deſign, and difterent przcautions in 
uſing them. One Perſon would only cool 
and moiſtcn himſelf. And befides this, 
another will have a farther delign of ren- 
dring the Belly ſoluble : thus there may 
be need of theſe Fruits in different occa- 
fions, 
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ART. 1.7 
Of Raiſens. 


He moſt excellent Raiſins which our 
Province furniſhes us with, and which 
are ordinarily fervd at our Table, are 
thoſe which are ſweet, taſting of Sugar 
and Amber : many prefer them to all o- 
ther Fruits 3 and they yield ns a Liquor, 
which is the moſt agreeable and 11chelt pre- 
{ent that ever God 'gave to Man. It I 
would extend my felt here on. the Enco- 
mium of Raiſins; 1. perſwade-my felt thar 
I ſhould find but-tao much marter to fay 
fine things of them ; but, becauſe I pre- 
pos'd to my felt to Write only concerning 
the uſe of the Fruits of Trees as brictly as 
poſſible ; I muſt be allow'd to deliver my 
thoughts ina tew words concerning the uſe 
of Reilins eaten before or after Meals. 
But before I explain my felf thereon, 
I fancy that I ought to eſtabliſh ſome ge- 
neral Maxims, for well uling them, with- 
out being damnified thereby. 
A 
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A Woman who has the Stomach nice 
and weak muſt never eat Raifins newly 
gather'd; they puff up the Belly, they caule 
a rumbling and winds, and trouble the Con- 
coction of the Stomach: moreover ſhe mnſt 
not eat but of ſuch as are excellent and ve- 
ry ripe, and again ſhe muſt not ſo much as 
look on thoſe which have grown in the 
(ſhade, and which the Sun has not heated 
with its rays. 

To corrett theill quality of Raiſins, they 
muſt be gather'd ſome days before you will 
eat them, or elſe you may'take ſuch as have 
been hung up in a Chamber, or if at time of 
Vintage you have an'inclination for eating 
ſuch as are frz(h, they muſt be dipt into 
boyling Water, and then into freſh Water, 
and ſo they muſt be fetv'd to Table. 

Raiſins are moiſt and moderately hot, and 
by theſe two qualities they are proportionate 
to the Principles of our Lite 3 they nouriſh 
much more than other Fruits, if 'we except 
Fizgs : they revive the Spirits by their ſweet 
and odoriterous ſavour, they cheer up a 
Stomach which 1s languiſhing and heated 
through Labour, and moilten the Viſcera, 
and fo correct by their pleaſant moiſture the 
drought and which the heat of Autumn has 
there caus'd. 

Nay there are Phyſitians who do not de- 
ny them to their ſick Patients when they be- 


on 
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gin to amend, tho' on condition that they 
eat them with Bread, and throw away the 
Stones and the Skin, astwo parts which can. 
not be digeſted by a Stomach how robuſt ſo- 
Ever. | 
If they are eaten faſting, without Bread, 
as they come from the Tree moiftned with 
the Dew of the Night, they purge the Belly 
ev'n of thoſe who have 1t naturally tardy; 
there is neither Water of Caſſza nor Manna 
which ought to be preterrd to Railins fo 
eaten. | 
| We ought here to 1emember not to drink 
Wine unleſs it'be well diluted, after having 
eaten Raiſins faſting: Nay it would be better 
not to drink at all, or to drink only pure 
Water 3 pure Wine mixt in the Stomach with 
the new Juice of the Raiſins makes ſo extra- 
ordinary a fermentation, that the accidents | 
which ariſe from it are much greater than you 
may imagin : For the Wine carrys the Chyle 
and the Juicesinto the Bowels and into the 
Reins, before they are digeſted, and ſv cauſes 
impurities and indigeſtions in the Blood; 
whereas Water hindring the great ebullition 
of the Stomach, contributes to a good Con- 
coction;. it cauſes the Chyle to become more 
pure, and that we are more refreſht and 
moiſtn'd by the uſe of the Raiſins. 
Weought not ſo to do when we eat them 


after Meals, for we may drirck a good Glals 
of 
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of pure Wine, and not conſider ſo much the 
Raiſins prepar'd as we have faid before, as 
the food which we have taken at our Meal, 

Tho' the Stones cannot be digeſted, yet 
we ought not to throw them away when we 
eat Raiſins after Meals: For ſince they area- 
ſtringent, they corre the great humidity, 
which is the cauſe of the evils which they 
bring upon us. We muſt chew them there- 
fore very ſmall, and reducethem to minute 
parts betwixt the Teeth, that they may con- 
tribute to the Gofltion of our Stomach, and 
correct the 111 qualities of the Raiſins : It is 
thus we ought to eat after Meals the dry 
Raiſins which are brought from $pair 3 
for by nouriſhing and lenifying our inward 
partsthey ſolace them by their {weetnels,and 
fortifie them by theaſtriEion of their Stones, 

I ſhall not paſs by here the excellent drink 
which is made with dry Railins, and 1s calPd 
deCabat, The Stones muſt be taken away 
from fifteen or twenty Pounds, and then the 
Railins muſt be bruis'd a little : and in the 
Month of Faruary or of February, which 1s the 
time that they are brought to us from Spair, 
they mult be put in an excellent Barique ( 
Veſſel ſomewhat more than our Barrel ) of 
White-wine to drink at Eaſter. This Wine 
will have the colour of a Spaniſh Wine, it 
will be pleaſing to the Palat, and will have 


qualities not tg be contemn'd ; for it Jeni- 
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fies the Breaft, appeaſes the Cough, helps re- 


ſpiration, and fortifies the Stomach and the 
Liver, creates an Appetite, oppoles inclina- 
tions to Vomit, ſtops a Looſneſs; in a word, 
it is an excellent Remedy againſt the Drop- 
ſy, it agrees admirably with Old men, with 
Valetudinarians, with Phlegmatick or Me- 
lancholick Perſons, and finally with Women 
of a tender Conſtitution. 


ART IL 


Of China and Portugal Oranges. 


" | He Grafted Orange-trees which were 
brought trom China into Portngal.,and 
which haye been multiplied in the later 
Kingdom, produce Oranges which have a 
fine Rind,a vinous Juice,and which are yery 
pleaſant to eat 3 they may be us'd before or 
ater Meals, tor being more moiſt than cold, 
they quality alſo after Meals a Stomach too 
hot and too dry, and fo help Concodtion. 
Thoſe which are brought us ordinarily 
from Portygal are {harp or aigres-dyuces, they 
are colder thanthe tormer, and they refrc ſþ 
more, 
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more, and more oppoſe the Corruption of 


our humours. 

Sharp Oranges ought never to be us'd af- 
ter Meals, they hinder the digeltion of the 
Stomach by their coldneſs, but they are ve- 
ry proper for quenching the heat of our Li- 
ver, and to give us an appetite, if we take 
the Juice before Meals with Water and a lit- 
tle Powder Sugar, but eſpecially when the 
great heatsof the Summer or of Autumn ex- 
hauſt our ſtrength: 

I ſay no more here, for thatI will not re- 
peat what I have ſaid in the Article of Cher- 
ries, where you may ſee what ſharp Fruits 
are capable of doing within us, and the pre- 
cautions we tmult take to uſe of them. I ſhall 
only ſay that the Rinds of ſharp Oranges 
being ſquees'd a little into Wine, renders it 
more agreeable to the taſte of many Perſons, 
and makes it pals more readily by Urine. 

Ourſick Perſons uſe both the one and the 
other, andif you will believe themon their 
own experience, they will tell you that 
there 1s not a better Remedy than theſe Fruits 
for quenching Thirſt, cooling the Stomach, 
qualifying the Liver, provoking Urine, ta- 
king away the Heart burning, oppoting in- 
ward Poylons; in a word, tor Curing the 
Diſeaſes which are accompanied with an in- 
ſupportable heat and drought and indeed, 
if we cut a China or Portugal, vinous Orange 
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into four parts, and throw it into a pot of 
Water with the Rin'd, this drink will have 


all the Vertues ev'n now mention d. 


A R T. IIL 


Of Spaniſh Pomegranate. 


E cultivate in our Gardens ſweet, 
Aigres-doux, and ſharp Pomegre- 
nate-trees which came to us from Spaiz 3 for 
as for thoſe of France which are wild, we can- 
not eat the Fruits: The Flowers and Rinds 
of Pomegranates are aſtringent, and both 
ſerve to Cure our Diſeaſes which are cays'd 
througha too great humidity. They have 
the Vertue of conſtringing the paits of our 
Body together, and of giving them the Situ- 
ation which they had loſt : The infide of the 
Kernels of a Pomegranate1s uſeleſs and un- 
digeſted, our Stomach cannot diflolye it, 
and there 1s no Body who eats it, There 
1s but the pulp which is about the Kernels 
that yields an agreeable Juice, wherewith 
we areoften ſolac'd in our fickneſles, 


Sharp Pomegranates ought to be us'd be- 
fore 


of 


VE 
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fore Meals, when the Stomach is empty 
and if the point of their ſharpneſs does us 
hurt, as it happens in thoſe who have this 
part weak and tender, we need but blunt it 
with Water and Sugar to make a delicious 
Drink: Then this agreeable Liquor cools the 
Stomach, quenches thirſt, qualifiewthe Li- 
ver, weakens the ſharpneſs of the Choler, 
revives the Heatt, refilts putrefation, pro- 
vokes Urine; ma word, its a Drink propet 
for the Sick and ſound. Itis much better tharx 
the Boillons of Veal, and of cooling Herbs, 
which are taken too often in the Summer,and 
in Autumn to qualify the Entrals,and to re- 
filt the heat and drought of the Seaſon : for 
the continual ufe which is made of Bozillons, 
is wholly an enemy to the Stomach, their 
tubſtance relaxes too much the membranes, 
and to perform well its Office it mult have a 
certairi temperament which is not too moiſt z 
whereas the Drink of fharp Pomegranates, 
by reſtcinging it gently, tempers this part, 
and at the fame time all the others. 

Sweet and vinous Pomegranates do not 
eool ſo mach as the ſharp, but they dul- 
cify more, and are more proper to: Old 
and atribilarious Perſons. 

Thoſe who find a heat in their Bowels, 
are very much (olac'd after having ſwallowed 
{ome Spoonfulls of the Juice of theſe Fruits 2 
It 15 ſo that the Carthreiniuns us'd of them, 

from 
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from whoſe Country Pomegranates were 
brought : and it were thoſe alſo who taught 
us by their own experience the greateſt part 
of the good effects which they cauſe in us, 
when we uſc of them, It cannot be ſaid 
what goods the Juice of ſweet and vinous 
Pomegranates,preſs'd forth, ſcumm'd,and fer- 
mented may pr::duce: it ſtrongly oppoſes 
all inward! Flux:io:s,it refiſts all Fevers which 
are acconipanied with a Looſnels and an 
exhauſting of our ſtrength, and it has this 
proper toit, that it fortifies all our languiſh- 
ing parts. If we will make ſome Bottles of 
it, we muſt ſqueeze forth in a Preſs a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Pomegranates, we muſtſeeth 
the Juice overa gentle Charcoal Fireto the 
diminution of the third part, after having 
well ſcumm'd it, and afterward it muſt be 
kept for uſe. 

It we put in White-wine the Kernels of 
{weet or vinous Pomegranates, or after the 
ſame manner as we have prelcrib'd for ſharp 
Cherries, we ſhall have a Wine which wull 
yield in nothing to all the Remedies which 
Phyſick has invented hitherto for allaying 
the burning of the Reins, for cleanſing forth 
all the filth, and for hindring Stones from 
being there form'd. 
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Of Corands. 


"He Red Corandsand the White, which 
we call Gade/es, have very near the 
lame qualities, tho' the Gadelles are 
more ſharp, and the Red more plea- 
ſant to eat. Both of them cool and re- 
ſtring the parts of the Body through which 
they pals3z they hinder Vomiting, quench 
drought, blunt the Choler, remove Ob- 
ſtructions, fortify the parts, and they o- 
lace both the healthy and Sick that are heat- 
ed, if they are us'd before or after Meals. 
Their pungent ſharpneſs ought to be 
corrected, as that of Cherries and Pome- 
granates, or we may make them into a 
Sugar Paſte or Gelly, which is very pro- 
per for thoſe who have the Stomach weak- 
end by long Sickneſſes; and I have Cur'd 
many Perſons of conſiderable quality, who 
had this part very much afflicted by conti- 
naal Vomitings, and had a troubleſome 
Loo'rels of the Belly, by giving only a 
H 4 Palie 
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Paſte or Gelly of Corands, and of the moiſt 
conſerve of Provins Roſes. 

In Imitation of the Tzrks, during the 
great heats of the Summer, we may make 
of the greateſt part of the Fruits before 
ſpoken of, a ſort of Sherbet to be drank 
with Ice: andI allow young Sanguine and 
bilous People, who have known by expe- 
rience that drinking with Ice does not 1n- 
commode them, I allow them, I fay, ro 
drink ot it, with prudence for allaying the 
exceſs ot their heat:This will be a ſure means 
to hinder them from being ſet upon by con- 
tinual and Malignant Feyers, and to keep 
them 1n good Health during all the Sum- 
mer and Autumn. As for others who are 
of another 'temperament, and of another 
Age, they muſt not touch of it, and they 
mult remember that heat, which we muſt 
_ deſtroy, is one of the Principles of our 
Life. 
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